







ADVERTJSEI^ENf. 


Tue present volume commences a BiographltNil 
series, whitli will include the Jives of tlie most 
consiclejable ^icrsons who have iij^pcared "in the 
political hii^ry of these countries, fr^m the reign 
of •Hefty the Eighth inclusive to the present time. 
The chronological order will be gencifi^Iy observed, 
and tHe Memoirs will vary in lengtli, according 
to the varying interest aiuf importance of thef sub- 
jects, and the cxjpnt of tlie materials whicl) may 
be found ac'ces^ihle* 

The literary coi.tributors being persons 
cannot be diftafed to, nor n'quired ta modify the 
expression of their opinions, so as to adapt them 
to the vtews of others, the Editor w ill not fiolofliim- 
solf responsible for the* various politi#-^! and literary 
opinions whicli ii^jjty Ub found iji this se^es. ^fsVill 
less will the author of any one life fte answerable for 
the doctrines or o})iiiions advanced the author of 
another. 

Unde* such circumstances, •the Kadet* Miill not be 
surprised if contemporary lives occasionally present 
conflicting opinions. Jlie Editor, however, feels 



confident that these different views will be such 
only as cnen ^pf equally liberal principles may 
honestly and consistently entertain. 

As the Life sir TKonias Mpre contains observ- 
ations whicii hav^ personal reference to its author, 
it may be right t(S state here that it is the pro- 
dv/Jtion of sir James Mackintosh. 
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Aiiisro'ft.Ti anil Bacon, the grijiiest pliilosopliers of the 
/f-icieiU ant! modern world, agree in representing poetry 
■s being of H more (’xcelU'iu*»'4tiirc tliun history. Agree- 
ably to toe pred^ •''‘iTancv < meie understanding in 
Arisiolle’s mind, he alleges as ^ is «use of }trt^Jerenc% 
that ]K)!'t! y n.'gards geiieial tiuOi, or conformity to uni- 
versal naiure ; i|hih' laatory is conversant only with*a 
confined ainl accidental ituth, dependt'iit on time, place?, 
anrl circumstance. 1'he ground assigned by IJ^acoi^is 
such as naturally issued from that fusion of iinaginafion 
with reason, which constittites his philost^hical ggriius. 
Poetry is ranked more* hi^ily him, because th^ poert 
presents us with a p«re excellence and an ufiminiiplcir 
grandeur, not to be found in the coars^ realities of life 
or of history ; hut which the mind of mai^ although not 
destined to reach, is frained^o contemplate with delight- 

'rhe general difference bctw«en biogra'()fay and history 
is obvious. • There have been mahy/ men in ef ery age 
whose lives are full of interest and instfaction, but who, 
having never taken a part in public afi8irs,^dre altogether 
excluded from the provini^ of the historian. There 
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have also^ probably^ equal numbers who have in- 
fluenced^the fortune of nations in pejice or in war^ of the 
peopiliaritjes of^hose charaqter we have no information ; 
and who, for the purposes of the biographer, may be 
said to have no iv-^ate life, * 

These are eVtreme qases. But there are other men, 
whose manner? and acts ar^ equally well known, whose 
iijdividual olives *are deeply interesting, whose character. 
^ istic qualities aiie peculiarly striking, who htve taken an 
jmportafit share in events connected with the most ex- 
traordinary revolutions of human affairs, and whose 
biography becomes more difficult from t>.at combination 
and nitermixturc of private with public occurrences, 
which render it instructive and inteh'^tingf I’he va- 
riety and splendour of the lives of sucli men render it 
often difficult to distinguish the portion of tfiein tvhich 
ought to l)^ admitted into* history, from that which 
should be reserved for biography. Generallv speaking, 
these two parts are so jlistinct and unlike, that they can- 
nol be confounded without much injury to both; — 
either when the biographer* hides tlie portrait of the in- 
dividual. by a crowded and conAitcii picture of events, 
€or wljeif the histo ian allows unconnected narratives of 
the lives of men to break the thread of history. The 
historian contemplates only the swrfi^-c of human na- 
Hure, adorned and disguised •when the actors perform 
bnlliayt parts before a great audience, in Uie midst 
of so many dazzling circumstances^ that it is hard to 
estimate ther intrinsic wortii ; and impossible, in a his- 
Corn^l relation, to exl^lbit (^he* secret springs of their 
conduct' The biographer endeatours to follow the hero 
and the statesman, from the field, the council, or the 
senate, to hisjirivate dwelling, where, in the midst of do- 
mestic ease, or of social pleasure’, he throws aside the robe 
and the njask| becomes egain a man instead of all actor, 

^ and, i# spite of hhnself, often betrays thosecfrailties^nd 
singularities which are .visible in tlie countenance and 
voice, the gdfetur^ and manner, of every man when he is 
not acting a part. It is particularly ^fficult to observe 
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lihe distinction in the case of sir Thomas More^ because 
he was so perfectly natural |i man that he carried his 
amiable peculiarities into •the gravest Selibaratione of 
state and the most solemn acts of law. Perhaps nothing 
more can be universally laid^down^ttRay thatvthe bio- 
grapher never ought to introduce publit events, except 
as far as they are ab^lute|^ necessary ^o the tllusiration 
of character, and that the historian should rtrely digits 
into biogra|)hical particulars, excepf as^ar as they con - 1 
tribute to tlit clearness of his narrative of political occu*** 
rences. 


Sir Thomas JVIork was born in Millt Street, hi the 
city of London, in the year 1480, three years before 
the de^l^ of Edward IV. His family was respectable, 
— Tib mean advantage at^that time. His father, sir 
John More, who was born about 1440, entitled by 
his desert to use an armorial bearing, — a privilege 
guarded strictly and jealously a% the badge of those who 
then began to called gentry, who, though separated 
from the lords of parliament by political rights, yet 
formed with thent in the order of society one body, cor- 
responding to those called noble in fne other "cc^ntrieif 
of Europe. Though the political power of the barofts 
was on the wan#, the social position of the united boefy 
of nobility and gentry retained its dignity.* Sir Johb 
More wasLone of the justices of the court o^ King’s 
Bench to tlie end of his long life ; and, according to his 
son’s account, well perforfned the peace^le dutiq^ of 
civil life, bei|jg gentla ki hi^ deportment, blarSeles^ 
meek and merciful, equitable judg^ and an uprfght 
man.f 

* ** In sir T. More’s epitaph, he ^cribes himself a,** born of no noble 
family, but of an honest stock/ (or in the words of the original, familUl 
cclebrwst'ri honcstA natus,) a true transition, as we here take ntibtltiy and 
noWt’ ; for none under a baron, except he be ol’ the privy codicil, doth chal- 
lenge it; and 40 this sense he meanlait ; but as the Latin wotil nobilts is 
taken in other countries for gentrie, it was otherwise Sir John More bare» 
^ arms fVum his birth ; and though we cannot certainly tell who were his an- 
cestors, they must needs be gentlemen.” — Ltfc qfKT. Mq/re^ by T. More^ fits 
great grandson t pp. 3, 4. 

t '*Homo civilis, Innoccns, mitR, integer .*’ — Sir Tft&mas More*s Eyi- 
iaidt. 
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Sir Thomas More received the first rudiments of his 
education* at St. Anthony’s school^ in Threadneedle Street, 
under Niflhola*y Hart; for the daybreak of letters was 
now so bright, that tlie reputation of schools was care- 
fully noted, and &lK)olmaj»t.ers began to be held in some 
part of the estimation which they merit. Here, how- 
eveV, his studies" were confinf'd to^Latin ; the cultivation 
of*Greek, f/hich contains the sources and models of 
, Roman literatuPc, '*being yet far from having sunk 
to the leVel of the liest among the' schools. It was 
the custom of that age that young gentlemen should 
pass part of their <»boy hood in the house Ind service of 
their superiors, ®whcre they might pro^t by listening to 
the conversation of men of experience, and gradually 
acquire the fnanners of the w'orld. It was no^,deemed 
derogatory from youths of rank ; it was rather tiicftight 
a beneficial evpedieut for inuring them to stern disci- 
pline and implicit obedience, that they should Iv' trained, 
during this noviciate, in.^umble anrl even menial offices. 
A young gentleman thought ^iin self no more lowered by 
serving as a page in the family of a great peer or ])re- 
late, than -a (.'ourtenay or a Howard .considered it as a 
»*legra4>iti6n to be fhc huntsman or the cupbearer of a 
Imdor. 

More was fortunate in the cliarsfctef*^ of his master. 
When his school studies were'' thought to be finished, 
ab((iit hi^ fifteenth year, he was placed in the house of 
cardinal Morton, arclibisliop of (’anterbury. This pre- 
late, who was'born in 1410, was originally an eminent 
(^vilia^i, canonist, and arWactr’-er of note .mi the ecclesi- 
astical courts. He was a Lancastrian, and the fidelity 
with which he adlif*red to Henry VI., till that unfortu- 
nate prince’s ^,'leath, recommended him to the confi- 
dence and patronage of EdwKrd IV. He negotiated the 
marriage with the princetfB Elizalwth, which reconciled 
(with whUtever confusion df titles) the pretensions of 
York and Lancaster, and raised Henry Tudor to the 
throne. By tfiese services, and by bis long experience 
in affairs, he continued to fee prime minister till his 
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deaths which happened in 1 .500, at the advanced age of 
ninety.* Even at the time of More’s entry into his 
household, the olcr cardinal, though the^ fouiScore and 
five years, was pleased \^itfi the extraordinarv^romiSe of 
the sharp and lively boy ;• as aged persons* sometimes, 
as it were, catch a glimpse dt the pfeasi^e of ^uth, by 
entering for a moment into iti feelings. More b|joke 
into the rude dramas perfumed at theacardinld’s fJhrist- 
mas festivities, to which he was too young to be lin- 
vited, and often invented at the moment sp^ches for# 
himself. ^diich made the lookers-on more sport than 
all the playei^ l)eside.” 'Phe cardinal, much delight- 
ing in his wit and towardness, woulrl often say of him • 
unto the •noble!# that divers times dined with him, — 
This cliild here waiting at the table, wl^osoever shall 
live^to^'te it, will prove a marvellous man.” f More, 
in his historical work, commemorates this early friend, 
not without a sidelong glance at the acts* (tf a courtier. 

He wfs a man of great natural wit, very well learned, 
honourable in behaviour, lacMng in no wise to .win 
favour.” J Utopia” die praises the cardinal more 

lavishly, and with nef restraint from the severe justice of 
history. In Morton’s house he was jgrobably i^st known 
to ( 'olet, dean of St. Vaul’s, the founder of Sfc Paul^ 
school, and on^of^tlie most eminent restorers of anciljpt 
literature in England; igho was wont to say, that “ there 
was but one wit in England, and that was young Thomas ^ 
More.” § • 

More went to Oxford jn 1497, where he appears to 
have had apartments^ in St. J^ary’s half; but f|>»haye 
carried on Ms studies St Ca.ftcrhury college ||, whSre 
Wolsey afterwards reared the magiMficent edilife of 
Christchurch. At that university he founded a sort of 
civil war, waged between^the partisans ftf Greek litera- ' 
ture, who were then innova^rs in education, suspecJted 

* Ilnd’R C4iurch History, L 141. flTbe Rtffnan CathohesT restored to 
their jiut rank in society, have no longer an excuse for notcontinuing tl)^* 
useful work — Godwin's CatcUogue qf Btshops^ 161. 277. edit. 1615. 
t Singer’s Roper, 4. •a 

t More, Hist. Rich. ITI. ^ More’s Lire of More, p. 25. 

II Wood’s Ath, Oxon. HeamcA Roper. 

BiS 
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of herefi^^ if not of infidelity^ on the one hand; and on 
the other side the larger body^ comprehending the aged^ 
the powerful, and the celelft-ated, whd'were content to be 
no ^ser tlian their forefathers.® The younger followers 
of the lattef faction affected the ridiculous denomination 
of Trojahs^ and assumed the names of Priam^ Hector^ 
Paris^ and ^nc^s^ to deAote their ];^ostility to the Greeks. 
The pherile pedantry of thelb coxcombs had the good 
efffVJt of a'v^akepinpj^ the zeal of More for bis Grecian 
remasters, and of inducing him to withstand the barbarism 
which would exclude the noblest productions of the 
human mind from the educadon of English youth. He 
expostulated with ?hc university in a letter addressed to 
the whole body" reproaching them with the ^etter ex- 
ample of C’ambridge, where the gates were thrown open 
to the higher classics of Greece, as freely their 

Roman imitators.* The est'^blished clergy even then, 
though Luthef/* had not yet alarmed them, strangers 
as they were to the new learning, affected to ' contemn 
that of which they were ignorant, and could not endure 
the prospect of a rising geieration mere learned than 
themselves. Their whole educatioi: was Latin, and their 
instruction was limited to Roman and canon law, to the- 
<Wogy, r'nd school ptiilosophy. They dreaded the down- 
fall of the authority of tlie vulgate from the study of 
Greek and Hebrew. But the t;ourse*of things was irre- 
sistible. The scholastic system was now on the verge 
of V^'^eral disregard, and the perusal of th. greatest 
Roman writers turned all eves towards the Grecian 
masterij. Wh*At man of high capacity, and of ambition 
bfJfcoming his faculties, co'idd re^d Cicero without a desire 
to cdhiprehend lV»niosthenes and Plato ? What youth 
desirous of excellence but would rise from the study 
of the Georgic^‘and the -®n^id, with a wish to be ac- 
quainted with Hesiod and Apollonius, with Pindar, and 
above all with Homer ? Tljcse studies were then pur- 
sued, not 'with the dull languor and cold formality with 

r 

* See this first Letter in the Appendix to the second volume of Jortin's 
Life of Erasmus. • 
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which the indol^t* incapable^ incuriaas majority* of 
boys obey the prescribed rules of an old establisluB^t^ 
but with the entlhisiastic admiration ^th which the * 
superior few feel an earfle^ of their own higiler powers, 
in the delight which arises in their minds at^he contem^ 
plation of new beauty, andlof ex&lte^ce ucamagined 
before. • * 

More found several of the restorers^f Grdtiamli&ra- 
ture at Ojtford, who had been the schdars bf the ex|)ed 
Greeks in Italy : Grocyn, the first professor of Greek ini^ 
the uni versify; Linacre, the accomplished founder of the 
college of phj^sicians; andsWilliam Latimer, of whom 
we know little more than what we coUlct from the general , 
testimon^s borne* by his most eminent contemporaries to 
his learning and virtue. Grocyn, the first of die English 
was a late learner, being in the forty-eighth 
year of his age when he went, in 14*88, to Italy, wliere 
the fountains of ancient learning were onie jnore opened. 
After hfving studied under Politian, and learnt Greek 
from Chalcondylas, one of th^ lettered emigrants^ who 
educated the tetchers of tlw western nations, he returned 
to Oxford, where lit* taught that language to More, to 
Linacre, and to Erasmus. Linacre followed the example 
of Grocyn in visiting Italy, and proofing by tlie^nstruft- 
tions of Chalcgndvlas. Colet spent four years in^e 
same country, ancf in t^e like studies. William Latimer 
repaired at a mature age to Padua, in quest of that 
knowledge which was not to be acquired at hfme.# He 
was afterwards chosen to, be tutor to Reginald Pole, the 
king’s cousin; and Erasmuj^ by attflbuting him 
“ maidenly f!iodest)t,’^ Raves ^n one word ap agreeifljle 
impression of the character of a man chosen Ibr his 
scholarship to be Liiiacrc’s colleague in a projected trans- 
lation of Aristotle, and siplicited by thi^latter for aid in • 
his edition of the New Testament,* • 

More„at that uni versit]^ became knowi^ to a man far 
more extraordinary than any of thesq scholars. Erasnyis 

• For l^timcr, Dod. i. 219. For Grocyn, lb.^27. *00101 And Linacre, all 
biographical compilations. • 

^ 4f 
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was invited to England by lord Mountjoy, who had been 
his pupil at Paris, and continued to be his friend during 
' life. He*feside^l at Oxfordfduring a ^Teat part of 1497 ; 
andhaving^returned to Parisirt 1 ^9^, spent thefomier por- 
tion of the jJamc year at the university of Oxford, where 
he again kad an^ppijrtunityof pouring his zeal for Greek 
study into theidjnd of More. Their friendship, though 
forme(h at kn age^iof consideilible <lisparity, — Erasmus 
bebcg then thirty and More only seventeen, — lasted 
^throughout the whole of their lives. Erasmus had ac- 
quired only the rudiments of (ireek at the age 'most suited 
to the acquisition of languageti, and was nqw completing 
, his knowledge on tllat subject at a period of mature man- 
hood, which he jestingly compares witli die agwat which 
the elder Cato commenced his Grecian studies.* Though 
Erasmus himself seems to have been much ex'?hv'd- to- 
wards Greek learning by the.iexajnj)le of the English 
scholars, yet.,tLe cultivation of classical literature was 
then so small a part of the employment or anhi,.emcnt 
of lifi*, that W'illiam Latnner, one of the most eminent 
of these scholars, to whom l^rasmus applied for aid in 
his edition of the Greek 'restament 'dcclaretl that he had 
not read a page of (ireek or Latin for liine year&'t, that 
Jil^ had slinost forgotUni his ancient literature, and that 
Gnek books were scarcely prm-mahle in^ England. Sir 
John More, inflexibly adhering tlie old education, and 
dreading that the allurements of literaturi* miglit seduce 
his tet>n Icom law% di .cocrt'-'Ml the pursuit a' Greek, 
and at the same tinie reciuc' li^* allowance of 'I'homas 
to thg. ‘level of.Hhe mostjVu^a! life; a parsimony for 
wlbch ttie son was afterw^irds, 'though not^rhen, thank- 
ful, a!5 having taught him good husbandry, and preserved 
him from dissipatioii. 

»Q , 

* '' Delibaviinus et oIt?n has literas "dcd huniinis duntaxat labris, at 
9Z7;>r«ipaulo altiu8 inKrPS<4i, videinu» id quud nuinpro apiid gravitibiinos 

auctori^s leguiiua. Lattnnm rrudtttanrtn ettia ih<ettsmum mancam esse 
et dmidtatam i^pud iiok emm nvuh nx qindinn sunt, et laci nul® lutu- 
Vntic, apud iVio$ fontes purissimi et flumina aururii vulventia " — Erasin. 
Ejffst. 7 ». Op. ni. p <v‘?, Lu^ Bat 1703 

t Gubel. Latimer Epist. Trabmo. Erasm, Op. lii, p. 293. 
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At the university, or soon after leaving iP, ^young 
More composetl the greater part of his English verses; ^ 
which are not such^s, from tl^ir intrinsic#nerit,^n a more 
advanced state of our lahg&age and literature, woulJl he 
deserving of particular attention. Bjjttas the poems of a 
contemporary of Skelton, the^may merili more Consider- 
ation. Our language was stilf neglected, or confiiied 
chiefly to the vulgar uses efr life. Its t)rce,^its compass, 
and its ca|4acity of harmony, were pntjied : for though 
Ohatjcer had shone brightly for a season, tht^ century® 
which followed was dark and wintry. No master genius 
had inipregnjJted the natifln wdth |Kx'tical sensibility. 

In these inauspicious circumstances, th(^ composition of • 
l)oeins, esfieciallf if they manifest a sense of harmony, 
and some adaj>tation of the sound to the jyiihject, indi- 
cate}^ in poetry, and a pronent^ss to that beau- 

tiful art, wdiich in such mn age is a more than ordi- 
nary token of a capacity for it. The es^nwience of all 
ages, hovfever it iray he accounted for, show^s that the 
mind, when melted into teiid(f ness, or exalted by* the 
•ontemplatioii of grandeur, •‘‘eiiis its feelings in language 
suited to a state i^f e.tciu'mi , and delights in distin- 
guishing its fliction from com on sp^^ch by sotau species 
of measure and modulation, wdncl) combines thf grati- 
tication of the t^r yrith that of the fancy and the hea*t. 
'Phe secret connection hi^weeii a poetictal ear and a poet- 
ical soul is touched by the most sublime of poets, who , 
consoled llimself in his h* ^oe>s by the remt^ibr ffice 
of those wlio, under the L; nuty, ^ 

— — on I ' M# voluntary move 

Haftuoninus nunilK'rs » 

• • 

We may be excused for tlirowing ft glance over the 

coni}>ositions of a writer, who is represented a century 
after his death, by Ben Joison, as one o * the models of 
English literature. More's pijpm on the death of Eli2!k- 
hetli, the ^ife of Henry Vlj., anfl his merrj jfjpt how a 
Serjeant would play the friar, may be*considered as faijf 
samples of his pensive and sportive vefci. '{"he superiority 
of the latter shows his natiiral disposition to pleasantry. 
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There is a sort of dancing mirth in the metre, which 
seems to warrant tlie observation above hazard^, tliat 
in a rud^perio^ the stmctlu^ of ver&e may be regarded 
as ^ome presumption of a ^nhis for poetry. In a re- 
fined age, indeed, ^all the oircuinstances are different. 
The fraitie of metrical coiShpoBition is known to all the 
wo^ld. It may, be taught by r^le, and acquired me- 
chanically.* ^ Thai greatest fifeility of versification may 
exi<t without a |park of genius. Even then, however, 
a the secre^^ of the art of versification are cliiefly revealed 
to a chosen few by tlieir poetical sensibility ; *bo that suffi- 
cient remains of the originJ tie still coi^inue to attest 
' the primitive union. It is remarkable, that the most 
poetical of his poems is written in •Latina^ It is a 
poem addre^ed to a lady, with whom lie had been in 
love when he was sixteen years old, and she ; 

it turns chiefly on the pleasing reflexion that his aftec- 
tionate rem^ifibrance restored to her the l)eauty, of which 
twenty-five years seemed to others to liave robbed 
her.^ *- 

When More had completed his tim'e at t)xford, he 
applied himself to the law, which was to be the occu- 
pation oil his life. He first studied at New Inn, and 
Afterwords at Lincoln’s Inn.t The societies of lawyers 
having purchased some trim*, or noblemen's residences, in 
London, were hence called innsof court. It was not tlicn 
a metaphor to call them an university ; they liad professors 
of Jlw ; “^hey conferred the characters of barrisier and ser- 
jeant, analogous to the degrees of batcbelor, master, and 
doctwf > bectowed by universities • and every man, before 
l*e became a barrister, was subjecterl to extoination, and 
obliged to defend a thesis. More was appointed reader 
at Furnival’s Inn, where he delivered lectures for three 

t 

5 “ Gratulatur quod cam repereri^ incoluoucm quam olim ferme puer 
amaverat/’— A/ort Poemuta. *- 

It d«H*8 not stem moni ilej^ile with dates, that this lady could hare been 
„ the younge', sister of Jane CoTt Vide iiifrSi. • 

< t Inn was successively applied, like the French word hote/, ftrst to the 
town mansion oi a great man, and afterwards to a house where all mankind 
were entertained ffr mottcy. 
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years. The English law had then grown into 9 science, 
formed by a process of gentyalisation from usages and ^ 
decisions, with less helg from the Rom^m lajf than the 
jurisprudence of any other fountry, though not with’that 
total independence of it which EnglijhilawyerB in former 
times consiflered as a subject of boasta it wis rather 
formed as the law of Home itseTt had been fm-med, |han 
adoi»ted from that noble sfktem. Wt9?n h^ore bSgan to 
lecture on .English law, it was by^no^means in a lis- 
orderly and neglected state. The ecclesiastical lawyers, « 
whose arguments and determinations were its earliest 
materials, werfc well prcpar^, by the logic and philosophy 
of their masters the schoolmen, for thosg exact and even 
subtle (liAinetiotis which the precision of the rules of 
jurisprudence eminently required. In the.reigns of the 
Laij^an^ftan princes, Littleton had reduced the law to 
an elementary treatise, cliatinguished by a clear method 
and an elegant conciseness. Fortescue hid* at that time 
compared the governments of England and France with 
the eye of a philosophical obsA*ver. Brooke and Fitz- 
herljertliad corn^nlod digesift of the law, which they called 
(it might I'je thoi^htffrom their size, ironically) Abridg- 
ments. The latter composed a treatj^e, still vefy curiou^ 
on writs ; that is, on those commands (formally from 
the king) whiclj cqpstitute essential parts of every legal 
proceeding. Other writings on jurisprudence occupied 
the printing iiresses of London in the earliest stage * of 
their exij^nce. More delivered lectures at St. Lfwrcifce's 
church ill the Old Jewry,, on the work of St. Augustine, 
De C’ivitate Dei,” tljat is, on the divine govejiinent 
of the moral tvorld ;• which nidst seem to readers^wio 
look at ancient times through modern habits, a very sin- 
gular occupation for a young lawyer. But the clergy 
were the chief depositaries of knowledg?, and were the 
sole canonists and civilians, ^ they had once been Ihe 
only lawyfjrs.t Religion, jjaoralfi, and law*; t|ere then 
• • • ' 
• Doctor and Student by .St. Germain. Dtitfr^J des Caurtes, printed by 
Rastal in 1.W4, &c &c. • 

^ t Nu/lus caustdtcua nist clericus.% 
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taught together without due distinction between them, 
to the injury and confusion of them all. To these lec- 

* tures, we*are t(^ld by the aitectionate biographer, there 
resohed dActor Grocyn, an c'xc611ent cunning man, and 
all the chie! learned of the eity of London." * More, 
in his lectures, Jiowcver, dlil not so much discuss the 
poipts of divin/ty as tHfe precept^ of moral philosophy 
and hfstory, wlitii'ewith thes4 hooks arc replenished." t 
TljfL'y, }>erha})s, ^owevcr, embittered his poleinical writ- 

rings, and^somewhat soured that naturally sweet temper, 
which was so deeply felt by his companion^), that Kras- 
mus scarcely ever concludrti a letter tof him without 

• epithets more indicative of the most tender afiection 
than of the calm feelings of friendship.**); « 

The tenderness of his nature combined with the in- 
structions and habits of his education to predis^twe^him 
to piety. As he lived in the neighbourhood of the great 
Carthusian Bjdtiastery, called the (Charterhouse, for some 
years, he manifested a predilection tor monastit* life, and 
is spid to have practised, some of those austerities and 
self-inflictions which prevail among the gloomier and 
more stern orders. A pure mind in th.it age often 
sought U) extinguish some of tlie inlerior impulses of 
huinanonature, instead of <’m[»loyirig them for theii- aji- 
p^mted purpose, — that of animating .the domestic af- 
fections, and sw'eetening the ijiost iiriportaiit duties of 

^ life. § He soon learnt, by self examiiuitioii, his unfltness 
forVhe p.-iesthood, and rehnquislied his project' of taking 
orders, in w^ords which should have warned his clnircli 
agai».^^ the iinposition of unnatural self denial on ^ast 
nJultitudes anci ruiccessivV; gent^ratiqns of iVien.|| 

Tne same afftii;*ionate disposition which had driven 
him towards the visions, and, strange as it may seem, 
to the austerities of the muni's, now sought, a more ua- 
tusai channel. “ lie resorted to tlie house of one maister 

* Uoper, T 5 ^Singer’s etlitJtn. » + More's Life of Sir T More, p. 44. 

' , I Suavibsitne More phanssinM* More Mellitissime More. . 

§ — I'ounded in thee 

Relatigna dtf#r and ail the charities, fee. 

II “ Maiuit nirintus esse ca»<tiis quara sacerdos impuras.** — Erasm, Ep. 
ad Vlric. ah Hutton, July, 1519. OpjA in. p. 475. 
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Colt, a gentleman of Essex, who had often innted him 
thither ; having tljree daughjers, whose honesj convers- « 
ation and virtuous eduqiti^n provoked Rim ^herc espe- 
cially to set his affection. And albeit hi^mind most 
served him to the second cl[a^ghter,rf(ft that h^ thought 
^her the fairest and best favourcij, yet wh8n he considered 
that it would he both^gre*^ P^^'ief, and some shaiie flso, 
to the eldest, to see her younger sister preferred before 
her in maVriage, he then of a cenkiim pity framed nis 
fancy towarj lier, and soon after married her,»neverthe- 
more discontinuing his study of the law at Lincoln's 
Inn."'' H is fliore remote (lescendant^dds, that Mr. Colt 
“ proffered unto him the choice of any oi his daughters; 
and that !lfore, out of a kind of compassion, settled bis 
fancy on the eldest." f Erasmus gives a tflrn to More's 
mai^iage with .lane C'olt, which is too ingenious to be 
probable; — lie wedde(f a very young prl of respect- 
able fain^y, but who had hitherto lived in* the country 
with her parents and sisters ; ^and was so uneducated, 
that he could mould her to his own tastes and manners. 
He caused her to Ik^ iystructed in letters; and she became 
a very skilful inu#ician, which peculiarly pleased him."J 

The plain matter of fact seems t#have bi'eft, that in 
an age when marriage chiefly depended upon aHiarg^in 
between parents^ oif which sons were little consulted, artd 
daughUTS not at all, Mo#, emerging at twvnty-one from 
the toil of^acquiring (ireek, and the voluntary sej^' torjurc 
of (’arthusijui mystics, was delighted at his first entry 
among pleasing young women, of w^hom tfee least g#:tract- 
ive might, in^these cincij^nstai^pes, have touched* Rim ; 
and that his slight prWerence for the second easily yifdded 
to a good-natured reluctance to mortify the elder. Most 
young ladies in Essex, in the lK*ginning qf the sixteenth 
century, probably required some tuition to appear ^in 
London among scholars and tourtiers, who were at that 
moment more mingled thair it is*now usual fot them to « 
be. If is impossible to ascertain tlTe precise shade o! 

* Roper, p h Singer’s edition. • f More, p 30. 

Epiht. ud Ulric ab Hutton, ut supra. 
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feeling ★hicli the biographers intended to denote by the 
i, words pity'" and com^sion/* fo’- the use of which 
they are ci>.arge6 with a want of gallantry or delicacy by 
modem writers ; altliough neither of these terms, when 
the context is at*'t>e same time read, seems unhappily 
employed to signify the patural refinement, which shrinks • 
froh'i liumWing the harmless yelf-complaccncy of an in- 
nocent girl. 4 ^ 

H e marriage Tiror ed so happy, that nothin’ll was to be 
^regretted '*n it but the shortness of the union, in conse- 
quence of the early death of Jane C'olt, who left a son 
and three daughters ; of whom Margaret, the eldest, inhe- 
rited tb*^ features the form, and the genius of her father, 
and requited his fond partiality by a daughterly love, 
which endured to the end. 

In no long time* after the death of Jane ( olt, he 
married Alice Middleton, a Widow, seven years older 
than himself, and neither handsome nor young; ,’:atber for 
the care of his family, and the management of his house, 
than as a companion and a friend, lie treated her, and 
indeed most females except his daughter IVIargaret, as 
better qualified to relish a jest, than *o take a part in 
more serious eonvt .sation ; and in their presence gave 
an unbounded scope to his natural inclination towards 
pK'a&antry. He even indulged himsrlf a Latin jingle 
OY her want of youth and beaut y,^^‘nec bella nec puella.*’ t 
^^S}^e was of good years, of no good favour or complexion, 
nor very rich, and by disposition near and worldly. It 
was reported th<at he wooed Ik r for a friend of his ; but 
sk’^ ati^werii.g that he mi^ ht spe< d if he spoke for himself, 
he itarrie.'i her witli the consent of liis friend, yielding 
to her that which** perhaps he never would have done of 
his own accord. Indeed, her favour could not have 
bewitched, or scarce moved, any man to love her ; but 
yet slie proved a kind and< careful mother-in-law to his 
, children.^’ Erasmus, who was often an inmate in the 

• “In a few months, ’V ’ays Erasmus, in his letter to Hutton: within 
two or three years, uncording to his great grandson. — More's Lrfe qf More, 
p. .‘?2. u 

f Erasin. Epist ad Hutt 
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family^ speaks of her as a keen and watchful fhanager, 
with wh(Mn Morcjived on tarms of as much rjspect and • 
kindness as if she had^ bjA fair and ^ouijg.” Such 
is the happy powei; of a loving disposijtion, which 
overflows on companions • ^ough ^l^ir attnjjptionB or 
deserts should be slender. No hus^nd/' continues 
Erasmus, ever gained much obedience (ron^ a ^ife 
by authority and severity; as More #on by gentleness 
and pleasfftit’-y. Though verging oW age, an<l hot of 
a yielding tjfmper, he prevailed on her to takedessons on* 
the lute, the cithara, the viol, the monochord, and the 
flute, which •she daily practised him. With the 
same gentleness he rule<l his wliolt^ ftijnily, that it * 
was without broils or quarrels. lie composed all dif- 
ference^ and never parted with any one* on terms of 
unMif&neas. The house was fated to the peculiar feli- 
city that those who dw^t in it were always raised to 
a highej fortune ; and that no spot evef fell on the 
goo<l name of its happy inhabitants." The course of 
More’s domestic life is minutely described by eye-wit- 
nesses, “ His* custom v^ks daily (besides his private 
prayers with hi^chiTdren) to say the seven psalms, the 
litany, and the suffrages following ; so waip his gui§e 
with his wife, children, and household, nightly bejpre 
he went, to be A, t9 go to his chapel, and there on his 
knees ordinarily to say Certain psalms and collects with 
them."* “With him, says Erasmus, “you njjight< 
imagine yourself in the academy of Plato. But I should 
do injustice to bis house by comparing il^to tlie academy 
of Plato, wh^'rc numlje]^, am^ geometrical flgu^^S, M^d 
sometimes moral virfties, were the subjects of ^scuisio*h ; 
it would be more just to call it a sJhool and exercise 
of the Christian religion. All its inhabitants, male or 
female, applied their ieistre to lilK^al studies and |>ro- 
fitahle reading, although piety was their first care. 
No wrangling, no angry wwrd, ^as heard in it; no ona^ 
was iflle: every one did his duly 'with alacrity, and 

* Roper, p. S5.|^mgcT’8 edition. 
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not without a temperate cheerfulness/' * Eitsipius had 
not the sensibility of his fj;^end: he was more prone ta 
smile th£i to a'gh at the djncems of^ men ; but he was 
touched by the remembrance of these domestic solemni- 
ties in the tiousekoj.d of his' friends. He manifests an 
agreeable emotion at the ik'collectfon of these scenes in 
daily life, jf^ich tendeef to hallow, the natural authority 
of parents; ^to bef^tow a sort Cf dignity on humble occu- 
pawons; to raise,jpiepial offices to the rank of ^ virtues; to 
• spread pt?ace and cultivate kindness amoiiff those who 
had shared, and were soon again to share, the same mo- 
tlest rites, in gently breathdig around tlk‘m a spirit of 
meek equality, jvhich rather humbled the pride of the 
great tlian disquieted the spirits of the lowiy. More 
himself justly speaks of the hourly interchange of the 
smaller acts of kindness which flow from the •chan’ ties 
of dorriestic life, as having a claim on his time as strong 
as the occupations which seemed to others so much more 
serious and important. M’hile," says he, in pleading, 
in luaring, in deciding catises or composing differences, in 
waiting on some men -about business, ahd on others out 
of respect, the greatest part of theSlay^is spent on other 
inen’s affairs, tlie rv^nainder of it must be given to my 
family \d home ; so that I can reserve no j)art of it to 
myself, that is, to study. I must tallfe- with my wife, 
and chat with my children, amir*! have somewhat to say 
to my servants ; for all these things I reckon as a ])art of 
my^Diisifii^ss, except a man will resolve to be k stranger 
at home; and vjith whomsoever either nature, chance, or 
choic*ji,has engaged a jrnm in^ apy commerce, he must 
eAdejvourcto make himself as acceptable to those about 
him as he can." + 

His occupations now necessarily employed a large 
portion of his time. His pr«#fessional iiracticc became 
so 1‘onsiderable, that about /,lie accession of Henry VllL, 
in 1509,twiih his legal office in the city of London, it 
produced 400/. a year, probably equivalent to an ‘annual 

♦ Erasm Epist 4S?i» 0pp. iii 1810. 

t Dedication of inopia to Peter Gilesf, Burnet’s translation, 1684. 
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iiMM>ine of 5000/. in the present clay. Though if be not 
easy to determine tj|e exact period of the occurrences of 
his life, from his establishment in Londonato hjs accept, 
ance of political office, ^the Beginning of Heiyy VIlI/s 
reign may be considered as Mie time qf fiis high^t emi- 
nence at the bar. About this^ime a shi^ behjnJ^ng to 
the pope, or claimed bja his holiness on beh^ of ^some 
of his subjects, happened to ?ome to Souffiamj^ton, where 
she was seized as a forfeiture to th^kiqg,* probably is 
what is called a droit of the crown, or a droii of the ^ 
admiralty, though in what circumstances or on what 
grounds we kniw not. Th^ papal minister made suit 
to the king that the case might he argue<i for th^pope 
by learned iounseP in a public jdace, and in presence of 
•the minister himself, wlio was a distinguislied civilian. 
None^witsTound so well qualified to be of counsel for the 
ambassador as More, who cauld report in Latin to that 
minister all the reasonings of the counsel oB both sides. 
More aceorTlingly stated all their arguments to his client, 
and argued so learnedly on the jiBpe's side, that he suc- 
ceeded in ohtainiiTg an ordeif for the restitution of the 
vessel detained ; ai^ appears by his probity and ability 
to have reaeljed the summit of his foiensic reputation.* ^ 
"I'lierc was no case of consequence in controversy ITefore 
any court of law, iii A^hich he was not of counsel for one* 
of the parties. • ^ 

It lias been already intimated, that gliout the sanjj? 
time he was* appointed to a judicial office in the !ity of 
London, which is described ^by his son-in-jpw as one of 
the under-sheriffs of the^city. M^hese officers are #i®w^ 
annually appointed, and exercise no judicial ^owqfs.* 
Roper, who Avas for many years an offiA^r of the court 
of King’s Bench, givi^s the name of the office correctly ; 
but does not describe its* nature and importance so truly 
as Erasmus, avIio tells his cprresypndent that More passeif 
several year%in the city. iaf Lqr^on* where he born, ^ 
*is a judge in civil This office, though not la- • 

borious, for the coUH djiill ^y on the ffirenj>i)n of every 

• y- 

c * 
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Thursday, is accounted very honourable. No judge of 
that court ever went through more ^ses; none decided 
them more u^ightly ; offe^ remitting the fees to which 
he was entitled from the suitors. ^His deportment in this 
capacity enclearcli Him exyethely to his fellow-citizens,”* 
He was judgdt of tlie ^herifT s court, which, being the 
cOanty court for London and Middlesex, was, at that 
time, a station'* of honour and ad vantage, t For the 

chunty courts ifr gotieral, and indeed all the^mcient sub- 
ordinate*^ jurisdictions of the common law^ hatl not yet 
been sut)erseded by that concentration of authority in 
the hands of the ^superior courts at Wc^minster, which 
contributed tr- the purity and dignity of the judicial 
character, as well as to a perfect uniformity and a con- 
stant improvement of the administration of law; a great * 
, commendation, it is true, but to which we ^amutt add 
that it served in the same degree to promote a speedy 
and chea^) retlress of the wrongs suffered by those 
suitors to whom cost and delay are most grievous, 
Mbre's office, in that state of jurisdiction, miglit therefore 
have possessed the importance which Ins contemporaries 
ascribed to it ; although the denondnation of it would 
not malitj such ainiimpression on inoflern ears. 

From communications obtained for me from the 
■records of the city, 1 am enabled to ascertain some par- 
iticulars of the nature of More’s appointment, which 
IVive occasioned a difference of opinion. He was under- 
sheriff of London ; for, on the 8th of May, 1514, it 
was agreed bp the common cruricil, that Thomas More, 
■gefitleman, one of the 'under ^sherifFs of London, should 
oempy '^n>s office and chamber <)y a sufficient deputy, 
during his absence as the king’s ambassador in Flanders.” 
It appears from several entries in the same records, from 
to 1502 inclusive, ffiat’the under-sheriff’ J was 
annually elected, or ratiter confirmed ; for the practice 

' • Erasm. Ep. ad Ulric, Hutt ® • 

+ “ In urbe !>u& i»ru hJiyievo dixit" The«e are the wor^ of an in- * 
■f^Tiptioii intended liy More himself on his family monument, und sent to 
Erasmus, IStli .Knc, l5u2— A'msw*. 0pp. iu. IWl. 

X The l.arin terra for under-sheriff in the entries is snhvicecomes i but 
Ihe leave oi absence during the Eicnmiih mission is in English. 
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i^as not to remove him without his own application or 
some serious fault. • For six vears of Henry's# reign, 
Edward Dudley was one of ,tnc under-sri?*riffsi; a cir- 
cumstance which rendem the superior injporta«ce of the 
office at that time probable, 'f li^mas IMhrowc, the«uthor 
of works on law esteemed in his Ume, though not pub- 
lished, appears in the alfove j^cords as ujidcr -sheriff. * 
It is apparent, that either as a considerable source 
of his income, or as an honourable tohen^f public con- 
fidence, this office was valued by More; since he ftiforms 
Erasmus, in that he J^ad declined a handsome 

jiension offered ff) him by the king on ins return from 
Flanders: that he Ijelicved he should always decline it; 
because eithA it would oblige him to resign his office in 
rthe city, wjjich he preferred to a better, or if l?e retained 
^ it, in ftsT* of a controversy of the city with the king for 
their privileges, he might be* deemed by bis^fellow-citi- 
zens to be glisabled by dependence on the crown from 
sincerely and faithfully niaintainigg their rights.* This 
last reasoning is algo interestijg, as the first intimation 
of the necessity of a cit^ law-officer being indejicndent 
on the crown, and oft the legal resistance of the corpor- 
ation of London to a I'udor king, ft ]>aved iTie^way 
for those happier times in which the great city had the* 
honour to number^tliC Holts and the Denmans among * 
her legal advisers. • 

He is the Jirst person in our history distinguislifd 
the faculty of public speaking, and remarkable for tlie suc- 
cessful employment of it in parliament against a lawi^h 
grant of money V» the crosvR. 'rte circumstances (JT a ' 
fact thus doubly memofahle are related his son-iif- 
law as follows : — In the latter time of king Henry VII. 
he was made a burgess of the parliament, ^^lerein was 
demanded by the king about three fifteenths for the • 
marriage of his eldest daughter, Mia^ then should be the 
Scottish queeft. At the last debating whereof be'^nade 
?iicli arguments and reasons there agains^ that the king's 
demands were thereby clean overthrown ; seftbat one of 
• Thomas Moms Erasma 1516. Ep, 2p. Erasmi 0pp. m iSiO, 
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the king’s privy chamber, named maister Tyler, being 
present Jthereat, brought .word to jjae king out of tlie 
parliament liduse, that a ueardlcss boy had disappointed 
all his pui^)oae. Whereupon thf king, conceiving great 
indignijtion towfc’ids him, chuld not be satisfied until he 
had some w^y reversed it. And forasmuch as he, 
nOthyig having, could noticing lose, his grace devised a 
causeless quarrel against his father; keeping him in the 
iovver till li^d made him to pay *100/. fine," 

^ (})robat)iy on a charge of having infringec^ some obsolete 
penal law). Shortly after, it fortuned that sir T. More, 
coming in a suit ^o Dr. Fox, bishop of M^inchester, one of 
the kjjfig’s prik’y council, the bishop called him aside, and, 
pretending great favour towards hiih, promised that if 
he would be ruled by him he would not fail into the* 
king’s favour again to restore him; meaning, ^s#t was 
afterwards conjectured, to <%use him thereby to confess 
his ofFenefes against the king, whereby h^s highness 
might, with the better colour, have occasion to revenge 
hlb displeasure against him. But when he came from 
tile bishop he fell into coidmuni cation with one maister 
Whitforde, his familiar friend, tl)|.‘n chaplain to that 
I bisliop,*and shonied liim what the bishop had said, 
praying for his advice. 'W'liitforde jirayed him by the 
•passion of God not to follow the cuuniei ; for my lord, to 
.serve the king’s turn, will ii«t stick to agree to his own 
i^thei^s death. So sir I'liomas More returned to the 
bisliop no more; and had not the king died soon after, 
he (lete^imined to ha\e|gone over sea."^ That the 
#atf^'fce of ^Vhitford wjis wij^p,, appeared from a circum- 
* st#nce “which occurred nearly 4!cn years after, which 
exhibits a iiewf feature in the character of tlie king and 
of his bishcijis. When Dudley w^as sacrificed to popular 
resentment, under Henry VI H., and when he was on 
his way to execution, lie met sir '^I’homas, to whom lie 
said,-«.‘^ Oh More,*Mor«i! God w^as your*good friend, 

• Rofipr, p 7. There seems to be some forgetfulness of dates m the latter 
]}art 01 this pasuge, wiuJi lias bi'Cii copied by surceeding writers. Mar- 
garet, It IS well known, was married in J503. The debate was not, there- 
fore, later than that year. But Heffry VII. lived till 1501). 
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that you did not ask the king forgiveness^ as* manie 
would have had yo% do ; for if* you had done 60 ,^erhaps 
you should have been in th§ /jkf case with ^s nogiu*** 

It was natural that ijie restorer of political .eloquence, 
which had slumbered for* long •siries of ^ages f, 
should also he the earliest of the p^liamenikry champions 
of liberty. But it is hiineutahle that we haue s(^ little 
information respecting sir Thomas More^ oratory, whi^h 
alone could have armed him for the lohie conflict. lie 
may be said ^o hold the same station among us, which 
is assigned by (’icero, in hij^ dialogue on the celebrated 
orators of RonfeJ, to Cato the censor, whose consuL 
ship was only about ninety years prior toithe con^lship 
of ("icero lAnself. That celebrated Roman had, indeed, 
*made an animated speech in the eighty-fifth* year of his 
age, wlffcR was the last of his life. A hundred and fifty 
of his speeches W’ore extant ih the time of Cicero. But,” 
says the letter, what living or lately deceased orator 
has read them ? Who knows tl]f m at all } ” 

Sir ThomavS More’s answer, as speaker of the house* of 
commons, to WoTsey, pf wlftch more will be said pre- 
sently, is admirably for its promptitude, quickness, sea- 
sonableness, and caution, combined Vith digftitj and* 
spirit. It unites presence of mind and adaptation yo 
the person and circumstances, with address and manage^ 
ment seldoin surpassed. W the tone be more submissive 
than suits modern ears, it is yet remarkable for ^lat iji- 
genious refinement wdiicli for an instant shows a glimpse 
of the sword generally Ir’^lden under ribes of ^tatc, 
Jlis eloquent^tongue,”*s^ys Erasmus, well sefohds 
his fertile invention, tlfet no one speaks better ^vfien s»id- 
denly called forth. His attention never languishes; his 
mind is alw'ays before his words; his meni'pry has all its 
stock so turned into ready mflney, that, without hesitation 
or delay, it gives out whatever the time and the case 
may require. His acutenesa in flispute is unrivalled, 

I ' • ' • 

♦ Morels Life of More, p. 58. * 

t “ Postquain pugnatuin est apud Aettum, magna ilia iftgenia ccssere. 

— Tacitus * 

it Brutus, sive de Claris Oratoribus. 

o S • ' 
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and htf often perplexes the most renowned theologians 
when he enters their province.”* Though much of this 
encomitm nsay he applfcable rather to private convers- 
ation than to public debate^; and though, his presence of 
mind may refdL- jnost to promptitude of repartee^ and 
conipafativelj^littlc to th^it readiness of reply, of which 
his expedience must hSve been limited; it is still obvious 
tliat the great odtic has asfi-ibed to his friend the higher 
part of those piental qualities, which, w^han justly ba- 
lanced ^nd perfectly trained, constitute a great orator. 

As if it had been the lot of More to open all the paths 
tlirough the wilds of our (fid English speech, he is to be 
considered as^our earliest prose writer, and as the first 
Englishman who wrote the history ot his C4untry in its 
present language. The historical fragment commands' 
belief by simplicity, and by abstinence from tdo KiVifident 
affirmation. It betrays sokie negligence about minute 
particulars, Vhicb is not displeasing as a symptom of 
the absence of eagerness to enforce a narrative. The 
coenposition has an ca.s*i‘ and a rotundity, which gratify 
the ear without awakenings,he suspicion of art, of which 
there was no model in any precbdiijg writer ot’ English 
^ prose. * ^ 

In* comparing the prose of More with the modern 
5 tyle, we must distinguish the w'ojds^iroin the conipo- 
gition. A very small part his vocabulary has been 
superannuated. The number of terms which reejuire 
any explanation is inconsiderable ; and in Vhat respect 
the stability the langnag^is remarkable. lie is, in- 
^eedi, ill his words, ma,e Eng:h\^h than the great writers 
V)f JL cettury after liim, who loaded their native tongue 
witli expressions of Greek or Latin derivation. Cicero, 
speaking of^old Cato, seems almost to describe More. 

His style is rather aiitiquwted*; he has some words dis- 
pleasing to our ears, buf, which were then in familiar 
use. Change those lerms, which he could ©ot, you will 
then prefer no speaker to Cato.” t • * 

c 

... * Krasm. Epjst ad Ulnc. ab Hutton, 

f Brutus, c, 68, 
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But in the combination and arrangement of 'w^ords *in 
ordinary phrafeeology and common habits of composition, 
he differs more wflllely from ihe style pjevaleAt among < 
ns for nearly two centurilis.t His diction seeftis a con- 
tinued experiment to Sisco ver the fori^s intd which the 
language naturally runs. Ill that attempt he •has fre- 
quently failed. Fortunate accident, ut more varied 
experiment in aftertiraes, hd to the p^optioA o^ other 
combiaatiops, which could scarcely have sVcceededJ, if 
they had not been more consonant* to *the spirit of the^ 
language, anfl more agreeable to the ear and the feelings 
of the pepple^ The struciure of his sentences is fre- 
quently not that which the English hfnguage has finally , 
adopted. Jlie language of his co^nt^yln'^^ has decided, 
widiout appeal, against the composition of the father of 
En|diiih firose. 

Tne speeches contained^in his fragment, like many of 
those in the ancient liistorians, were prolifil^y as real as 
he could lender them in substance ; but brightened by 
ornament, and improved in coisiposition. It could,^ in- 
deed, scarcely otherwise^ for the history was written 
in 15 13*, and the (k'ath of Edward TV., with which 
it opens, occurreifin 1483; and cardinal Morton, who 
became prime minister tivo years after that evt^t, apa 
pears to have ^aken young More into his househald 
about the year 1 1-93. "JJhcre is little scope, in so shdVt 
a time, for much falsification, by tradition, of the argu- 
ments and topics really employed. 

The speeches have the merit of being accommodated 
to the circumstances, and of ^sposing ^hose to twhom 
they were addressed Jo \nbmote*the object of thespeakj*. 
Strange as it may seem, this rare merjt renders i Impro- 
bable that More had been taught, by the practice of speak- 
ing in contests wherQ oljgects the most ‘important are 

* Holinshed, iii 360 Holinflhed tailed Morr’s work ** unfinished.” 
That it was meant to extend to Uie death # llicharil 111 seems probable 
from the following sentence ■ — ” Bin, forahmui h as this duk^s (the ditke^ 
of Glou<?bster) demeanour rainistereth in eftfect all the whole mattrt* 
whereof this book shall entreat, it is therefore «>nvenient to show you, aa 
we farther go, what manner of man this was that comM in his heart 
•ueb mischief to conceive.”— i&. 3^. 

C 4f 
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the prise of the victor, that eloquence is the art of per- 
suQLs^n; and that the end of the orator is not the dis- 
play of fiis tafents, but dcininion over the minds of his 
hearers. ‘The dying speeclf, in which Edward exhorts 
the two parties ct-'* Jiis friends to fiarmony, is a grave ap- 
peal to \heir prudence, al well as an aftecting address 
frqpi a father and a kidg to theii^publip feelings. The 
surmises thrown- out by Ri&iard against the Widvilles 
an^ short, Aark, and well adapted to awakpfiJ suspicion 

• ahd alarip. The insinuations against the queen, and the 
threats of danger to the lords themselves from leaving 
the person of the duke of* York in tbcjliands of that 
princess, in Richard’s speech to the privy council, >)eforc 
the archbishop of York was sent to WcRtniisKter to .de- 
mand the sqfrcnder of the boy, are admirable specimens 
of the address and art of crafty ambition, ficwqrally 
speaking, the speeches have little of the vague common- 
place of rh%'t(Aicians and dcclaiiners. They are calcu- 
lated for the very persons to whom they were spoken, 
an(k, fitted for all their |A.culiarities of interest and tem- 
per. ''J’ime is not wasted is parade, 'in the case, in- 
deed, of the dispute between thl* archbisho]) and the 
queen, abput taking^the duke of York out of his mother’s 
fare, ii. sanctuary at Westminster, there is more inge- 
nious argument than the scene alloivs*: and tlie mind 
rejects logical refinements, of^ which the use, on such 
afi occasion, is quite irreconcileable to dramatic verisi- 
miKtude^ The duke of Buckingham alleged fh council, 
that sanctuary could be claimed only against danger ; 
and tlyit the royal infant. haA neither wisdom to desire 
Bijnctuary^ nor the malidious ihtcnj[ion in''his acts with- 
out 'SrhicH he could not require it. To this notable pa- 
radox, which amounted to an affirmation that no cer- 
tainly innocent person could #?ver. claim protection from 
a aaiictuary, when it was parried to the queen, she an- 
swered readily, that if she^ could be in sai^tuary, it 

* followed that her child, who was her ward, was included 
in her protection, a$ much as her servants were, without 
contradiction, Slowed to be. « 
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The Latin epigrams of More, a small volume which 
it requirefl two yeqjs to carry through the press ^t pasil, 
are mostly translations from tike Antholo^a^ ’kvhich were 
radier made known to |luroPe by the fame of^the writer, 
than calculated to increase ft. They# contain, however, 
some decisive proofs that he always mitertained the 
opinions respecting th»dep^dence of all govejnmjntion 
the consent of the people, to which he frofe^ed his 
herence aliifost in his dying moment^f. , Latin versifidU 
tion was not in that early period successfully attempted 
in any transalpine country. The rules of prosody, or at 
least the laws If metrical composition^ were not yet suf- 
ficiently studietl for such attempts. His ^.atinity^was of 
the same sihool Afith that of his friend Erasmus ; which 
' was, indeed, common to the first gen^Tatioft of scholars 
afteri^ the* revival of classical study. Finding Latin a 
sort of general language ei»iployt‘d by men of letters in 
tlieir conversation and correspondence, tKfey continued 
the use of it in the ntixed and corruptfid state to which 
such an application liad necessafily reduced it : they be- 
gan, indeed, to pflrify it froHi some grosser corruptions ; 
but they built thqr s*tyle upon the foundation of this 
colloquial dialect, with no rigorous observatitMi of the^ 
good usage of the Roman language. Writings ot busi- 
ness, of pleasantly, i)f familiar intercourse, could nevtg* 
have been composed in fiure Latinfiy, which was stijl 
more inconsistent with new manners, institutions, a^d 
opinions, jfnd with discoveries and inventions ^flded to 
those which were transmitted by antiquity. Erasmus, 
who is the master and ipoctel oi^ tliis system of cdmipt^ 
sition, adiniralily sliows how much had been by 

loosening the fetters of a dead speech. End acquiring in 
its stead the nature, ease, variety, and i^ivacity of a 
spoken and living tongue. Che course of circumstances, 
liowever, determined that this«language should not sub- 
sist, or at least flourisih, for inuch*more than a century. 
It was •assailed on one side by the purely classic^/ 
whom Erasmus, in derision, calls ^‘Cicc;fonians and 
when it was sufficiently emasculated by dread of their 
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censure^ it wtuB finally overwhelmed by the rise of a na- 
tional literature in every European language. 

More^xemflified the aliundance and flexibility of the 
Erasmian^Latinity in Utopia, ^itl| which this short view 
of all Ids ^ritinpjS^ except those of controversy, may be 
fitiy coficluflet^ The idia of the work was suggested 
bj^some of the dialogdes of Pl^to, who speaks of vast 
territSries, formerly cultivaled and peopled, hut after- 
twrds, by some convulsion of nature, covered by the 
^ Atlantic jQcean* "rtiesc Egyptian traditions, or legends, 
harmonised admirably with that discovery Sf a new con- 
tinent by (-olumbus, whiclf had roused ihe admiration 
of Europe about fw'enty years before the composition of 
Utopia*. This was the name of an •islandi^ feigned to 
have been , discovered by a supposed companion of 
Amerigo Vespucci, who is made to tell the®iV#n^rous 
tale of its condition to Morci, at Antwerp, in 1,514. 

More, imi fating the ancients, only as a philosopher, 
borrowed from Plato tlie conception of an ’imaginary 
commonwealth, of wdiith he jdaced the scat in Utopia. 
All the names which he indented foi^*men or places* 
were intimations of their being Unreal, and were^ per- 
haps, by^reating ij:ith raillery his own notions, intended 
Ho silAice gainsayens. The first liook, which is pre- 
IjiVninary, is naturally and ingeniougjiy />peiied by a con- 
versation, in which Raphael, iJythloday, the Utopian 
traveller, describes his visit to England; where, as much 
as'in odicr countries, he found all proposals fAr improve- 
ment encountered by the remark, that Such things 
^leas^d our ancestors, aad it Were well for us if we could 
but mat(^ them; a^ if ft werd a* gyeat mischief that any 

I* 

• The following specimen of Utopian etymologies may amuse some 
readers : — ^ 

Utojiia - - ovr<rrcs » - - nowhere. 

Acnorians - ei-Y(»^yj - - * of no country. 

^demi'.ns - - of no people. 

Anyder (a river) et-uSvf - - waterless 7 The invisible city is on 

Ainaunj^: (a city) et-fjLa.v«^s - « dark j the n\tf‘r waterless. 

,, Hythluday - - - a learner of trifles, Ac. ^ 

Some arc intentionally unmeaning, and others are taken fVom little known 
language in order to pei^Iex pedantt,. Joseph Scaliger represents Utopia 
as a word not forAied according to the analogy which regulates the form* 
ation of Greek words.— Oer. Jm, Voss. JIO. Ainstel. 1699. 
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should be found wiser than his ancestors.'* ^ met 
these proud, mor jpe, and absurd judgments, p^ticularly^ 
once when dining with carftiinal Mortan ^*London." 
After describing thj^ poftion of More's fcyhood in 
a manner which was sure to win hi^llliart, Raphael pro- 
ceeds to say, tliat there na^ened te be af table an ^ 
English lawyer, who«run out into high commendation 
of the severe execution of Justice upon* thieves, wno "^ere 
then hanged so fast that there weje gometimes twwity 
hanging upon one gibbet; and added, ‘ that hg could nota 
wonder enough how it came to pass that there were ao 
many thievesXleft robbing fh all placp.’ " Raphael an- 
swered, that it was because the punishment of death * 
was neitliir jusf in itself, nor good for the pu6lic ; for 
as the severity was too great, so the remedy w^as not 
You, as well as other nations, like bad 
schoolmasters, chastise thiir scholars because they have 
not th(‘ jycill to teach them.” Raphael afftiawards more 
specially ascribed the gangs of banditti who, after the 
suppression of Perkin \i%'irlH'clf s ( -ornish revolt, infested 
England, to tw'b causes ; df which the first was the fre- 
quent disbanding^of *the idle and armed retainers of the 
nobles, who, when from necessity Jet loose /rom their 
masters, wore too proud for industry, and had no'tesource 
but rapine ; aisil the second was the conversion of 
corn field into pasture fi»r sheep, because the latter had 
become more profitable ; by which base motives rnany • 
landlioldeVs w(‘re tempted to expel their terftmts and 
destroy the food of man. Raphael suggested the substi- ^ 
tution of liard labour fpr^ctcatlr^ for wliich he quoted jhe 
example of tlfe Romans, and ot* an imaginary oomiij^n^ty 
in Persia. Tlie lawyer answered, ^ Aat it could never 
be so settled in England, without eiidangying the whole 
nation by it he shook <iis head, and made some gri- 
maces, and then held his jieace, and all the company 
seemed tu be of bis mind. • But*the cardinal i^said, ^ It^ 
is not 'easy to say whether this plan would succeed «r 
not, since no trial has been made oi*it,* J)ut it might be 

, * Burnet’s Translation of Utopa, p. 13. t Ibid, book i 
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tried on* thieves condemned to death, and adopted if 
^ found tO|nswer : and vagabonds might be treated in tlie 
same way.^ When the caftlin^ had said this, they all 
fell to comijiend the motionf though they had despised 
it ivhen jt came ^fotn me. - Tliey more particularly com- 
, mended that c^cerning the vagabonds, because it had 
beefi ajjdedhy him.” ^ 

5’rom sonje paft of the above extracts it is apparent 
thft More, instea^d of having anticipated the Economical 
•doctrines «f Adam Smith, as some modern jvriters have 
fancied, was thoroughly imbued with the prejudices of 
his contemporarie.% against the inclosurc'of commons, 
and the^extenskin of pasture. It is, however, observ- 
able, that he is perfectly consistent with hifnself, and 
follows his principles through all their legitimate con- 
sequences, though they may end in doctrincs*’of ^ery 
startling sound. Considering Separate property as always 
productive of imequal distribution of the fruits pf labour, 
and regarding that ineqi^lity of fortune as the source of 
bodHy suffering to those wdio labour, and of mental de- 
pravation to those who are ndl eomjielled to toil for sub- 
sistence, Hythloday is made to say, ;hat “ as long as 
tjiere is afiy property, and wdiile money is the standaid 
of ^all fther things, he cannot expect that a nation can 
b« governed either justly or liappilyv’^’ More himself 
olgects to Hythloday : “It setms to me that men can- 
fc notjive ^uveniently where all things are common. How 
can there be any plenty where every man w^U excuse 
himsel|’ from louring? for,^as the hope of gain doth 
n<il; ewite him, so the cjtnfidepq' that hq has in other 
nffni industry ma} make him slot^-iful. And if people 
come to be pinched wutii want, and yet cannot dispose 
of any thing m their own, what can follow^ but perpetual 
sedition and bloodshed ; especially when the reverence 
anfl authority due to magistrates fall to the ground : for 

cannot cmagine how Miey can he kept up ai;*vmg those 
that are in all things equal to one another.” ' These 

* Utopia, r>7. Ha|*>pning to write where I have no access to the orioinal, 
'^^*^*^**^*^** There caq^ be no doubt of Burnet’s iearning 
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remarks do in reality contain the germs of unanswerable 

objections to all those projects of a community of goods, 
which suppose tffe moral ciaracter of ifthe majority of* 
mankind to continue^af tile’ moment of their adoption, 
such as it has been heretofore in most favourable 
instances. If, indeed, it b# proposed |nJy on*tlie sup-^ 
position, that by the influence df laws, or by the ag^cy ^ 
of any other cause, mankinl in generalwe render?d more 
honest, more benevolent, more disinterested than mey 
have hidierto been, it is evident that they wjU, in the» 
same proportion, approach to a practice more near the 
principle of afi equality anil a community of all advan- 
tages. I'he hints of an answer to llato^ thrown out by 
More, ar^ so decisive that it is not easy to se5 how he 
left this sjieck on his romance, unless we n)^y be allowed 
to ^u#pfc%t that the speculation was in part suggested as a 
convenient cover for that Jbitiiigssatire on the sordid and 
rapacious government of Henry VII. whith occupies a 
considerSble portion of Hythloday’s first discourse. It 
may also be supposed that IVIbre, not anxious to ^ave 
visionary refonfters from »few light blows in an attack 
aimed at c()rru])t add tyrannical statesmen, thinks it 
suitable to liis iiilaginary pcrsonaji^, and cqjiducivc to 
the livelineSvS of his fiction, to represent the traveller j?i 
lTto]>ia as toncl^*d^by one of the most alluring ami ddjp- 
sive of political diimera|. 

In Utopia, farin-JiousevS were built over the whole 
country, to which inhabitants Avere sent in rotation t%ni 
the fifty-foui cities. Kvery family had forty men and 
women, Ix'sides two slavt^ ; a# master and mistress pre- 
side over evCty famijy' tftid ov^r thirty familit^ a magis- 
trate. Every year twenty of the family return to town, 
being two years in tlie country ; so tlmt aj) acquire some 
knowledge of agriculture* and the land is never left in 
the hands of persons quite ^unacquainted with country 
labours. ^ Mlicn they wayt any thing in tly; country 
which*it iloth not produce, they fetch it from the city 
without carrying any thing in exciianjje. The magis- 
trates take care to see it given to them. The people of 
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the town* carry their commodities to die market place, 
^ where th^ are taken awa^ by those^who need them. 
The chief business of the Magistrates is to take care 
that no mai^ may live idle, Ind that every one should 
labour in^his tradi jpr six hoftrs of every twenty-four : 

portion*of tim^^ which, according to Hythloday, was 
sui&^ient ft^r an abundant sunply of all the necessaries 
and^ moderate acc^mmodatioire of the community, and 
which is not in^deguatc where all labour, "and none 
%pply extri^me labour to the production of superfluities 
to gratify a few, where there are no idle priests or idle 
rich men, iind where women*of all sorts perform their 
•light allotment qf labour. To women all domestic offices 
which dill not degrade or displease were aSsigncd^ Unhap- 
pily, howeveri; the iniquitous and unrighteous expedient 
was devised, of releasing the better order of fema*ieS*ff/)m 
ofiensive and noisome occupations, by throwing them 
upon slaves.* •Their citizens were forhiddej^ to be 
butchers, because they think that pity and good-nature, 
which are among the tho,sc affections that arc horn 

within us, arc much impaired hy the hntchrring of ani- 
mals.*' A striking representation, indeed, of the de- 
pjaving effects of cmtdty to animals, but abused for the 
initjuitofts and cruel jmrpose of training inferiors to bar- 
barous habits, in order to preserve for masters the 
exclusive benefit of a disciplinet'of Jmmanity. Slaves, 
•too, were employed in hunting, which was, deemed 
too frivolJus and barbarous an amusement for*" citizens. 

^ They look upqji hunting as one of the basest parts of a 
bupiherlfi business, for clley ac^oiint it more dc'cent to 
kiK b^'asts^or the sustenance of mankind, 'than to take 
pleasure in seeiiif^ a weak, harmless, ancl fearful hare 
torn in pieces hy a strong, fierce, and cruel dog.'’ An 
excess of population was remedied 'by j)lan ting colonies; 
a defect, by the recall of thcbnecessary nuinbei of former 
colonists ; irregularities t)f distribution, by trattsferring 
the Bup<‘rfluous members of one township to suppiy the 
vacancies in aqpth^. They did not enslave their 
prisoners, nor the children of <their own slaves. They 
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are criminals condemned to slavery as a puniaftiment ; 
which would be ntyiyustice in itself, if they had not pur- 
chased persons so condemnedsin other countri^, which 
was in effect a prenuum l>n unjust couvic&ons. In 
those maladies where mertf is no ho^e^of cure or alle- 
viation, it was customary for the Uto|uan pnests to 
advise the patient voluntarily to shorten his ijpeless and 
hurthensome life by opium^r some equally easy meaps. 
In cases of»suicide, without permiss^n pf the priests aad 
the senate, the party is excluded from the honours of a < 
decent funeral. They allow tlivorcc in adultery, and 
incorrigible pfrverseiiess. Slavery is the general pu- 
nishment of the liighest crime. They J^ave few' laws, 
and no lawyers.* Utopus, the founder of the state, 
made a law that every man might be of wlntf religion he 
I)lca%ed, Snd might cn<leavour to draw others to it by 
force of argument and by amicable and modest ways ; but 
those wh^ used reproaches or violence in their attempts 
were to be condemned to banishment or slavery."' 

Tlie following ])assage is sR remarkable, and Jias 
hitherto been s 6 little coflsidered in the history of 
toleration, that shall insert it at length: — This 
law ^vils made by Utopus, not onlj^for presorving the 
public ]x'ace, which, be said, suTcred mucli by dady con- 
tentions and iriwctviciJeablt heat in these matters, b 1 |^ 
because he thought the •interest of religion itself re- 
quired it. fdr tljose who so far depart from the dignity 
of human Mature as to think that our souls died ^ith our 
bodies, or that the world w as governed by chance without 
a wise and over-ruling ^PrRvidcfice, the TJtopians#nevgr 
raise them to fionoursi or offices,^ior emi)loy thwn iiT^any 
public trust, but des[)ise them as men of base and sordid 
minds ; yet they do not punisli such men • because they 
lay it down as a ground, ttjat a man cannot make him- 
self believe any thing he pleases : nor do tliey drive arty 
to dissemble their thoughts ;^o thrtt men are notgtempted 
to lie (Jr disguise their opinions among them, whichf 
being a sort of fraud, is abhorred by *11116 J[Jtopians." A 
beautiful and conclusive »eason, which, when it was 
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usM for the first its it prob^hly 
must have been drawn from so deep sensooi^ 
of sincofity a»of itself t# prove that he who 
ployed it jvas sincere. unbelievers are ;not 

allowed to argu^ l^^fore the*conunon people ; but ^y 
are suffered ai^ even en<!buTaged to dispute in private 
lyilh dieir priests and ither m*av<» men, being confident 
that tfiey will b^ cured of tllese mad opinions by having 
roason laid Isjfore t^em.” * 

» It may be (fcubted whetlier some cxtravaganci|S in 
other parts of Utopia were not introduced lo cover Such 
passages as the above, by eifabling the wtiter to call the 
whole a mere ^sport of wit, and thus exem})t him from 
the pcfilous responsibility of having' maintfiined such 
doctrines se^ously. In other cases he seems diffidently 
to propose opinions to which he was in some infasiir^, in- 
clined, but in the course of feis stateiinmt to have heated 
himself into *in indignation against the vices and cor- 
ruptions of Europe, which vents itself in eloquent invec- 
tives not unworthy of 6uUiver. He makes Hythloday 
at last declare, — As I hope for iTir-rey, I caii have 
no other notion of all the other p^)vernnients tha<: 1 sec 
or know,i)ut that tl^ey are a conspiracy of the richer sort, 
Vho, <^i pretence of managing the public, do only piir- 
s|fe their private ends/" The true ^notion of Utopia is, 
however, that it intimates a vaifiety of doctrines, anti ex- 
hibits a multiplicity of projects, which^ the writer re- 
gards w^th almost every possible degree of dp})robation 
and shade of absent ; from the frontiers of serious and 
entirejbehef, through gradations of tlesccnding plausi- 
bility, -wberc the lov^st’are scarcely morb than the ex- 
ercises of ingenuity, and to which some wild paradoxes 
are apjiendedji either as ;• vehicle, or as an easy means 
(if necessary) of disavowing <he <>erious intention of the 
'wiiole of tills Platonic fictiini. 

It mi^st be* owned, «that plough one class,’ f More’s 
successors were more susceptible of judicious admiration 
of the bt*autic8^f Kato and Cicero than his less perfectly 
formed taste could be, and though another division of 
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ttm KW/^^iliredL a knowledge Sf the words^bf 
Oraek Ifllnpuage; petceptiqp of their force jnd dis- 
tiiictioiis, to ihe attainment df which Mtore j^the too 
early into the world^ayet hone would hayj* been bo 
heartily welcomed by the mdkt^-s of thetiyceum §nd the 
Academy, as qualified to take a jpart in |he discussion 
of those grave and lafty themes which wye Jreely 
agitated in these early nurseries^ of humln reyon. « 

About th^tinie of More’s first j our)^y JjO the continent, 
in tlw pumrnjr of 15H, not long after which Utopia 
was cornposed, may be placed the haj)piest period of hi'S 
life. He acquSifed an income equivalent to four or five 
tliousaiid pounds sterling of our present ^loney, by his 
own independent •industry and well-earned character'. 
•He had leisure for the cultivation of literatu#e, for cor- 
respoi^tll'n?e with his friend Krasinus, for, keeping up an 
intercourse wdth Kuropean mtn of letters, who had already 
placed himjn their first edass, and for the clfmf) 08 ition of 
works, from wdhcli unaware of the rapid changes which 
were Ut ensue, he ]>rohahly promised himself more faim*, 
or at least more popularity, tfiaii they have procured for 
hi His affection^ and ids temper continued to ensure 
tl' n. piness of his home, even whea his son«wdth a , 
M iff', three daughters with their husbands, and a*proi 
orfioDidde nuinhtr of gramicbildren, dwelt under his* 
patriarchal roof. • , 

At the same jieriod the general progress of' Uuropeaj| 
literature, tSe cheerful j»r()s])ect.s of improved education 
and diffii.sed knowledge, had filled the m\pds of l^ort* 
and Krasmus vvitli dcdighl.^^riic^expectation of armape^ 
of pacifie irnprownienU seems toliave prevailed'amc^g* 
studious men in the twenty years whicli c^ap.sed between 
the migratum of classical learning across the Alps, and the 
rise of the religious dissensiofts stirred up by the preach*- 
ing of Luther, “ 1 foresee," rays More's colleague on* 
his Flemisi , mission, “ that mr pdfeterity will ri«al the 
ancients in every sort of study ; and if they he not un- * 
grateful, they will ])ay the greatest tlnfhks |0 those who 
have revived these studies. on, and d^ss^ve, wdl,of 
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posterity, who will never suffer the name of Erasmus to 
perish.” ^ Erasmus hinjjself, two yjSfars after, expresses 
the san^ hopes, whichp with unwonted courtesy, he 
chooses t 9 found on the llteraw’^ character of the con- 
versation in th^’ palace Keniy VIII. : — The world 
is recovering fhe use oi “its senses, like one awakened 
feonj tli(; deepest sleep ; and j^et there are some who 
chug to tlj(,eir cfk\ ignoranct with their hands and feet, 
itnd will not su^'eij, themselves to be torn frmn it.” t To 
Wolsey he speaks in still more sanguine language, mixed 
with the like personal compliment: — “ 1 see another 
golden age arising, if othl'r rulers be animated by your 
spirit. Nor will posterity he ungrateful. This new 
felicity, obtained for tlie world by y^\, wijW be comme- 
morated If immortal monuments by (Jrecian and Roman 
elocpience.” J Though the judgment of posterhy 'k^favour 
of kings and cardinals is thus confidently foretold, the 
writers (16 ilbt the less betray their hope of a better age, 
which will bestow the highest honours on the promoters 
of knowledge. A heifer age was,' in truth, to come; 
but the tim(‘ and circumstances of itK"ap[)earauce did not 
corresjjomJ to tboir sanguine hopes. An age of iron was 
to precr-dc, in wkicli tb(' turbulence of refonoation and 
the dbstinaey of establislinieiir were to meet in long and 
bloody contest. r n 

, Wlien the storm seemed ee‘ady to l)reak out, Erasmus 
^thought it his duty to incur tiie obbxpjy which always 
attciKls mediatorial counstds. “ ou know Vhe character 
of the (tcrujauh, who urn more easily Jed than driven. 
Grteit danger may arifte, iT the native ferocity of that 
ppople^^be exasperateef by untiiiiely severities. AVe see 
tile pertinacitj' of lioheinia and tlie neighbouring }>ro- 
vinces. A bloody policy has been tried witlioiit success. 
Other remedies must be employed. The hatred of Rome 
'is fixed in the minds of many nations, c^iiefly from 
Uie rv'iuours belie vdd ofrthe dissolute manners of thal 

t m 

• Tonstal. Emm. Mth ol Sept 1517 Kwhin. Opp. m p '2ul 

t Tonstnl KtwBtn. 37. Hennc (aiikletonl, 15th of May, 151'J. 

t lb. Thomas Card. Krasro^ Rot. 18th of May, 1518. 
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city, and from the immoralities of the representatives 
of the supreme pontiff abroad.# * « 

"J'he uncharitableness, tjie ttrbulence, tRe hatred, the 
bloodshed, which folH^ed ^he preachjng of Luther, 
closed the bright visions of*t}^ two Mlustrious ^ends, 
who agreed in an ardent love of j^ace, th«ligh not with- . 
out a difference in the «hade| and modification*; o^itheir 
jmcific temper, arising from some dissiinilaiaty of ort- 
ginal charaAer. The tender heart oU More clung more 
strongly to tlye religion of his youth. Erasmus more 
apprehended disturbance of l^is tastes and pursuits, and 
betrays in soim^of his writings a temjjer, wdiich might 
have led him to doubt whether the glimimTing of pro- 
’ bability, to %liicli*More is limited, be equivalent to the 
•(’vils attendant on the search. * 

public life of More Iwgan in the summer of 
w’ith a mission to •Bruges, in wluch^ Tunstall, 
then mastfg- of the rolls, and aftorw^ards bishop of Pur- 
ham, was his colleague, of whieh^the ohjt*ct was to settle 
some particulars relating to the «coinmercial intercourse 
of England with the N|?theriaiuls. lie was consoled for 
a detention, unexpet^tedly iong, by the comjiany of Tun- 
stall, whom he doscribae tis one not 3iily frau^it^with * 
all learning, and severe in his life and morals, but info* 
rior to no man je^ a»tlelightful companion.;}' On this* 
mission he became ac(piaii#ed with several of the friends* 
of Erasmus in Flanders, where he evidently saw^ pre# 
gross in tiu' accommodations and ornaments of life, to 
whicli he luul l)een hitlierlo a stranger. • With Veter 
Giles of Antw'e^j), to w)i^>ty*l)e intrusted the publication* 
of iUopia by a prcfatt)*y dedication, he continued to»be 
closely connected <luriug the lives of both. In the year 
1.515, lie was sent again to the Netherlands* on the like 
mission. The intricate’rcdjftions of traffic between the^ 
two countries had given rise to a succession of disputes, 

* Tonstal Efasin .We 7Vntiii;;cr Ailofriic*, eih of Novc)nnher,Tw(). To • 
this til of >rv ftoithor of the parties about to oontniit could have a^t>o»lte(.l ; 
but It 1.S not on that aoiount ibo loss likol} to be uta srtat nieasuie true. 

t Erctsm. Potro ^Igidio, la>nd 7th of May, 1.7H (>pp.8ii. 13o. ilecords 

of the Connnuii Council of London. ^ 
t Morus Erasino, Wth April, lilfit 

i> 2 • 
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in wliicli the detennination of one case penerally pro- 
duced ngw suits. As Mor^ had in tlv? year 1510^ been 
elected snb-sh^rift‘ of Lonfton, he obtained leave of ab- 
sence fron^ the jnayor and^alde^en of that city, “ on 
occasioi? of both these migsi5ns, to go upon tlie king’s 
ambasset to k'l^nders.*’pt 

•"In , tlu\ beginning of 15p() lA* was made a privy- 
cofincillor ;c and®from that tune may be dated the final 
sihrender of hii^ oH’ii tastes for domestic Iffe, and his 
predilections for studious leisure, to the pattering im- 
portunities of Jlenry VIII. He had resolved,” says 
Krasmus, to be^.coritent A\4th his privatl* station ; but 
having gone op more tlmnone mission abroad, the king, 
not discouraged by tlu? unusual refusal of' a pension, 
did not rest 'till he had drawn More into the palace. For 
why should I not say ‘ dmwn^ sinc(‘ no nmhff.'ver 
laboured with more industry* for admission to a court, 
than More to'" avoid it? The king would scarc(*ly ever 
suffer the p]iiloso])hor to quit him. For if serious affairs 
weVe to lie considered,’ who coultl giv(‘ more j)rudent 
counsel? or if the king’s miiiTl was to be relaxed by cheer- 
ful conversation, where could there a more facetious 
'"onipain>n ? ” J • 

Uoper, \vho w'as an eye-witness of these circiim- 
ftances, relates them wdth an agreeabir* ..imjvliciiy. So 
from time to time w’as he hyfrhe king advauceil, conti- 
iU*ing ^in his singular favour and trusty service for 
twenty years. A good j)art diereof uset^ the king, 
upon, holidaysf when lie had done his owmi devotion, to 
sj*nd him ; aiid ther^, soi'netynes in niatters of astro- 
fioniiy, ^'ometry, divinity, and sufh other faculties, and 
sometimes or. his worldly affairs, to converse with him. 
And other w^^iles in the night would he have him up into 
the leads, there to consiilef* wdih him the diversities, 
courses, motions, and oiierations of the stars and planets. 
And btwause he was ^f a jileasant disposition*! it pleased 

• City nprords, ad Saijt I^IO, in room of liidi.trd Brooke, 31)1*0*01(^1 
recorder, perhaps tfieauinor of the well-known Ahridginent of the Law, 

f City Uecord', ftlay 1)1 f, and MayjSI *. 

, t Erasm. Hutt 23d of July, loia “ipp ui p fJ28. 
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the king and queen, after the council had supped at the 
time of their ow» (i. e. the royal) supper, to# call for 
him to be merry with thqm/*^ Wljat Roper silcls could 
, not have been discovdjjpd 1^ a less near observer, and 
would scarcely be credited upc|i less afttbority : ‘I When 
them be perceived so much in Iiis talk fc (leligbt, that 
he could not once in a'moi^b get leave to gcf hoine to 
his wife and children (whose company ne mff;t desiret^, 
he, much iriisliking this restraint ortliif; lil^erty, began 
thereu])on so^icwhat to dissemble his nature, and so by 
little and little from his forn^er mirth to rlisuse himself, 
that he was of^them from thencefortly at such s('ason8, 
no more so ordinarily sent for.”* To hi.f retir'Uiieiit at 
('helsra, however, the king followed him. “ Jle used of a 
* particularJo\e to come of a sudden to ( !helsea,1ind leaning 
on h%*shoulder, to talk with him of seen*! counsel in his 
garden, yea, and to dine wfth him upon no inviting/’ t 
Th(’ raste#for More’s conversation, and the eagerness 
for his compatiy thus display ed,^would ho creditable to 
the king, if his l)(‘havionr in after time had not converted 
them into tlu‘ strongest prooTs of utter dejiravity. Ph’cn 
in Henry’s favour ^lere was somewhat tyrannical, and 
his very frieiidship was dictatorial atfd self-wil^e(|. It# 
was reseived for Henry afterw^ards to exhibit the sin^ 
gnlar, and pi'rhfi^is •solitary, exainjde of a man 
Tvas softened by no recollection of a coimnunion oi 
counsels, ot^ studies, of amusements, of social plr|^sure% 
and who did not consider that the remembrance of inti- 
mate friendshij) with sneh a man as Mr»e boiind*him 
to the ohservaii^’e of comjn^n humanity, or even oj*harc* 
justice. In the monftmts of Henry’s partialfty, lAie* 
sagacity of More was not so utterly ElindefI by his 
good-nature, that he did not in some degif'c penetrate 
into the true character of* caresses from a beast of 
prey. “ When 1 saw the king Malking with him for 
an hour, holding his arm about Jiis neck, 1 rtfloiced, 
and said* to sir Thomas, how happy ^le w^as whom the 
king had so familiarly entertained, as I had never seen 
• Roper, 12. f lore’s Life of Sir T. More, p.49. 
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him to* do to any one before, except cardinal Wolsey. 

^ I tha^k our Lord, son,* said htv ‘ 1 his grace 
my very,, go(Al lord ind^d, and 1 believe lie doth as 
singularly, favour me as a/iy o^er subject within this 
realm howb^it* son Rojjer^ I may tell thee, I have no 
cause to be p^oud thereof ; for if my head would win 
him p, castle in France, when •Sihere was war between 
uii, it shoujd not' fail to go.^*** 

Utopia, coinppse/1 in 1/516', was printed* incorrectly, 
perhaps clandestinely, at Paris. Krasmus/s friend and 
printer, Froben, brought out an exact edition at Basle 
in 1/518, wliich ^wac retarded by the Expectation of a 
preface from Buddc or Buddteus, the restorer of Greek 
learning in France, and probably the wmst critical 
scholar in ♦that province of literature on the north of' 
the Alps. It was received with loud applause' by the 
scholars of France and Gerv.iany. Erasmus confidently 
observed ti) a*a intimate friend, that the secomj hook hav- 
ing been written before the first, had occasioned some 
dwordcr and inequality of style ; hut he particularly 
praised its novelty and orifJ\nalitv, and its keen satire on 
the vices and absurdities of Kurope.^ 

^ So important w.is the office of uiidcr-sherifl then held 
to bej that More <lid not resign it till tlie 2.'kl of July, 
*1/5 19 1', though he had in the intoruli'diate time served 
jthe public ill stations of trust»and honour. In 1521 he 
]gias knighted, and raised to the office of treasurer of the 
excheipicr a station in some respects the same with 
that of chan|*ellor of the exchequer, who at present is 
, c * ' ^ 

( *■ * Ilopec, iJl, 92 Oz/npare tais. insifrUt into Hi*nry’s character with a de. 
cl.'iffiition ot an oi)j»<)Mte ji.iture, though borrow cii also Irom caatles and 
towns, made by (.n'lrlefi V. when he heard ot More’s uiunler, 
f City Recoids 

j Efit ijijod Mbro gratuleris, nam Rex tlhifn ncc amMmten^iiCC ftagUnntrm 
munere niaginheo liunobtavit iuhlitoi Uanw nequiujuiun penitendo, ct>t emm 
prinoipi suo a thesauns Nee hoc f‘ontentub, equitib aurati dignitatem ad. 
jeeit,— A’ kww. B^uid. 1521 ()pp in i7H 

“ 'I'hen died master Weston, treahurer of the exchequer, whose office the 
king of 4its own accord^ without ctfiitf askings /n eiy gave wnlo sir Thomas 
i. Mort 

I'he minute verbal cmncidences which often occur between Erasmus and 
Rojxt, cannot l»p expmuied otherwise than by the probable suimosition, 
that coiiieh or orrginalh of the correspondence lietween More and Erasmus 
were prescrvtxl by Roper after the death ot the lormer. 
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on his appointment to be designated by the adtiitional 
name of under- trc|jjurer of th<j exchequer. It a mi- 
nute, but somewhat rcmarkaWe, stroke ifi the picture 
of manners, that tlic fconoiAr of knighthood ,^ould be 
spoken of by Erasmus, rf n (ft of supei^or dignity to so 

important an office, at least as (jJiservabJ^ adding to its 
consequence. « ^ * 

From 1517 to 1522, M(n‘e was emj^oyed^ at varicaps 
times at TlrtSgeSj in missions like his grs^ to the Flethi^ 
government, pr at Calais in w^atching and conciliating * 
Francis I., with whom Henry and Wolsey long thought 
it convenient tl keej) up friendly appearances. To trace 
the date of More’s reluctant journeys in tl)p course of the 
un interesting attempts of politicians on both sides* to gain 
* or dupe each olher, would be vain, without fiomc outline 
of tl^*iiegotiation8 in which he was employed, and re- 
pulsive to most readers if t4ic enquiry promised a better 
chance of^i sutuTssful result. Wolscy aji^eifrs to have 
occasionally appointed commissioners to conduct his own 
affairs as well as those of his ^naster at Calais, wlwre 
tliey received instructipns fif>m London with the greatest 
rapidit}, and vvhenjjeit was easy to manage negotiations,’ 
and to sliift them speedily, with Jirussels aiul Paris 
witli the additional advantage, that it might be sorflewhat 
easier to conceal *<l'rMn one of those jealous courts tfiiv 
secret dealings of rhat ofrfCnglatid with the other, tluyi 
if the despatches had been sent directly from London^o 
the place iff tlieir destination. Of this commission More 
was once at least an unwilling member. E|^smus,in a let- 
ter to Peter (i lies on th<^ 1.7th of November, 15lH»say§, 
More is still at Calais, of wliicit ho is heartily tfred.^H% 
lives with great expense, and is engaged ?n business most 
odious to him. Such are the rewards reservell by kings for 
their favourites.”* Two Jears after. More writes more 
bitterly to Erasmus, of his own residence and occupatioife. 

1 appriQ#re your deterniiiuyLion iTever to be in\i^)lved in 
the busj trifling of jirinces ; from which, as you love me,* 
you must wdsli that I were extriPated^ You cannot 
• Krubm. #pp. iiL J57. 

D 4* 
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imagin® how painfully 1 feel myself plunged in them^ 
for nothing can be more odious to than this legation. 
1 am bAe banished to a jietty sea-port, of wliich the air 
and the earth are equally di|agi*egible to me. Abhorrent 
as 1 am by natiA e^Llrom strife, even when it is protitable 
as at home, yc^ may jut^e how wearisome it is here 
wijicre it ^i& attended by loss.’* ^ t On More’s journey in 
sumnfer 1 .OJ 0 > he had harbtfcired hopes of being consoled 
bf Seeing Erasnn^s at Calais, foj all the tiresome 
f pageantry, sclfisll scuffles, anti paltry frauds, wliicli he 
was to witness at tlie congress of kings t, where More 
could find little to abate tli^»se splenetic ^ews of courts, 
wJiich liis disaj)pointed benevolence breathed in Utopia. 
In 152*1, Wolsey twice visited ('alais'’(lurii#g the resi- 
dence of M^ue, who ajipcars to have then had a weight 
in council, and a place in the royal favour, se(5ond^nly 
to those of the cardinal. 4 

In j 52.V a pajliamont was held in the^ middle of 
Af)ril at IVestminster, ;n which More took a part henour- 
abh? to liis memory, wnich has been already mentioned 
as one of the remaining f/agintyits of his eloquence, 
• but w'hich cannot be so shortfy passed ovtr here, 
because ^ was oneifif those signal acls of liis life winch 
must hear on it the stamp of his character. Sir John 
More, his father, in s})ite of very, advanced age, was 
named at tlie beginning of thj^ parliament one of *Hhe 
triers of petitions from (iascogny,” an office of which 
the dutfes had Ix'come noniinal, but ivljich still retained 
its ancient dignity. Sir Thomas More was chosen by 
the h{use of commons K, be'Jieir sjicaker. He excused 
kimsclf, mas usuah <.n the ground ,,of allcgejl disability. 
His excuse was^-justly .jnonounced to be inadmissible. 
The jounials^of ]>arhauient are lost, or at least have not 
been printed. The rolls of*’ parliament exliibit only a 
short account of what occurred, which is necessarily an 

* rrasiif Opp. ill /ifiO * * 

t t)pp in 4.'>0, Morus Erasino, e Cantuana, 11 Jun, 1519 Eiom the 
date*!) ol the tollowitig lAterb of Erusmun, it appuartt Chat the iiopus of 
More were di'^appoAted. 

X 14 Hen. V 111. «, 
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unsatisfactory substitute for the deficient journaH. But 
as the matter pers^jjially concc|;iis sir Thomas IVJ^re, and 
as the account of it given Hy his son-iiff-law^ then an 
inmate in his Iiouse, agrees with the abri(lgn\pnt of the 
rolls, as far as the latte^goA, ^t has b#e^ thought proper 
in this place to insert the very wor^ls of R(^)er’s narrative. 
It may he reasonably conjectured that the 8||^eches «£ 
More were co])ied from his manuscript By his^ pious sop- 
in-law.* — *^81 til 1 jierceive, most r^lonbted sovereign, 
that it standeth not with your pleasure to reform this 
election, and cause it to be changeil, but have_, by the 
mouth of the 4nost reverend father in (*od the legate, 
your highness’s chancellor, thereunto givjgn your most 
royal assent^ and Vave of your benignity determined far 
•above that 1 may hear for this office to repute me meet,, 
rathf^^hJn that you should seem to imiuite unto your 
commons that tlicy had imnieetly chosen, 1 am ready 
obediently^ to conform myself to the accoiBpfishment of 
your Iwghnosh’s pleasure and commandment. In most 
humble wise 1 lioseech your majesty that I may makt^to 
you two lowdy ]>eliiiocs ; tBe one privately concerning 
myself, the othcM* the whole assembly of your (‘omraons’ * 
house. For myselt, most gracious stvereign, tjiat if it^ 
rniblmji me in any thing hereafter, that is, on the^iehalf 
of your cominomtii^ your high presence to he declarec% 
to mistake my message, atid in lack of good utterancp 
by my inishearsal to prevent or impair their prudejjj^ 
instructions, that it may then like your most noole ma- 
jesty to give me leave to repair again untt^the commons" 
house, and to confer with 'flienPand take their mlvjcg 
what tilings 1 sliall oniheir beliaff utter and speak be|jor^ 
your royal grace. • 

‘‘ jVIine other humble request, most exciAlent prince, 

is this : forasmuch as there%e of your commons here by 

• 

* This (’onjivture is almost raised above tjiat name by wliat preet'dcs. 

Sir ’J’homas Mon; made an nration,%iot now to the high- 

ness, for lifts diselMrgc from the speakership, whereiirJSo when the kin^ • 
would not eonsent, the speaker spoke to his gracj* in form following,” — 

It cannot be doubted, without injustice to the honest and amiable biogra- 
pher, that he would tiave his readers to uiuleri>tuiul that*ho original ot the 
speeches, which actually follow, werA’xtont in hU hands. 
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Tyour high commandment assembled for your parliament, 
a great gumber which are^ after tlie ^customed manner 
appointee^ in Ihe commont house to heal and advise of 
the comm(jn affairs among themselves apart ; and albek, 
most dear liege Sc^d, thaj afccoi^ing to i/o?jr motit pru^ 
dent advice, bji your h^onourablc writs every wliere de- 
ckrec^ th^re hath been as due diligence used in sending 
to youjj higimess’s couH of parliament the most 
dfecrect persons out of every quarter that* men could 
esteem meet thereunto. ^Vhereby it is not to be doubted 
but that there is a very substantial assembly of right 
wise, meet, and politique persons ; yet, fenost victorious 
prince, sith arpong so many wise men, neitlier is every 
man wfse alike, nor among so many lilike ;’veU witted, 
every man avell spoken ; and it often ha])peth that as » 
much folly is uttered with painted polished spcvch, so 
many boisterous and rude in language give right 
substantial* counsel ; and sith also in matters of great 
importance, the mind is often so occupied in the mat- 
te», that a man rather Studieth what to say than how ; 
by reason whereof tin* wh»est man and best spoken 
’in a whole country fortuneth, when his mind is fervent 
in the ijiatter, sojiiewhat to speak in such wise as he 
would*aftcrwards wish tu have been uttered otherwise, 
gnd yet no worse wdll had when he Kparke it than he had 
when he would so gladly clir.nge it. 'Fhereforc, most 
jgacious sovereign, considering that in your high court 
of parliament is nothing treated but inattei' of weight 
and inriportan^e concerning your realm, and your own 
Upyakestate, it could riot ftfll to put to silence from the 
^ivjpg o4“ their advice aftd counsebmany of your discreet 
commons, to til? great hindrance of your common affairs, 
unless ever^ one of your commons were utterly dis- 
charged from all doubt and^fear how any thing that it 
^iculd hap()en them to speak, should happen of your 
highness to be taken.* An^l in this point, tljough your 
•well-known and proved benignity putteth every man in 
good hope; ygt sifbh is the weight of the matter, such 
is the reverend dread that the timorous hearts of your 
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natural subjects conceive towards your highnefis^ our 
most redoubted and undojabted sovereign^ tjjiat they 
cannot in this point find themselves satisfied, ej^ept your 
gracious bounty therein d&lared put away the,scruple of 
their timorous minds, aitd plit|hem ou^Adoubt. ^Itmay 
therefore like your most abundant^race to^pve to all your 
commons here assembled your most gracious licence and 
pardon freely, without douft of your A:ead§jl displea- 
sure, every ^nan to discharge his conscience, and boldiy 
in every thing incident among us to declare bis advice ; 
and whatsoever happeneth any man to say, that it may 
like your nobletinajesty, of yiur inestimable goodness, to 
take all in good part, interpreting every^ mail's words, 
how uncun^ingly soever they may be couched, lo pro- 
*ceed yet of good zeal towards the profit of vyour realm, 
and Jimiour of your royal person ; and the jirosperous 
estate and jirescrvation wheseof, most excellent sovereign, 
is the thirgr which we all, your majesty’s huftible loving 
subjects, according to the most bounden duty of our na- 
tural allegiance, most highly desire and pray for.” • 
This speech, the substatfee of which is in the rolls 
denominated the potest, is conformable to former usage, • 
and the model of speeches made siu«c that tiijic in the^ 
like circumstances. What follows is more siiigultr, and 
not easily reconciled with tiie intimate connection thetj 
subsisting between the speaker and the government, 
especially with the cardinal : — * 

At tlSs jiarliamenl cardinal Wolsey found*himself 
much aggrieved with the burgesses thereof ; for that no- 
thing was so soon done or sfokefl therein, but that it w^ 
immediately blown aVoadin evA^y alehouse. It«fortgne<i 
at that parliament a very great subsidy fb be demanded, 
which the cardinal, fearing woulct not pass ilhe commons’ 
house, determined, for tli^ furtherance thereof, to be 
there present himself. Before where coming, after lortg 
debating there, whether it w^s beftter but with 4 few of 
his lords, as the most opinion of the house was, or witlf " 
his whole train royally to receive hinf; ‘ plasters,’ quoth 
tdr Thomas More, ‘ forasmuch as my lord cardinal lately. 
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ye wolf well, laid to our charge the lightness of our 
tongues for tilings utteretj out of thi^ house, it shall not 
in my rnmd Iwj amiss to teceive him with all his pomp, 
with liis ^aces. his pillart, fiis upoll-axes, his hat, and 
great seal too ; fc ^he int^jitfth^ if he find the like fault 
with us hereajter, we^may be the bolder from ourselves 
* tA lay th^j blame on those wdiom«»his grace bringeth here 
wjth*him/ A^iereunto tire house wholly agreeing, he 
Mws received accorjfingly. Where after he had by a so- 
i lemn oration, by many reasons, proved how necessary it 
was the demand then movetl to be granted, and farther 
showed that less would not* serve to maintain the prince’s 
purpose ; he seeing the company sitting still silent, and 
thereurtto notning answering, and, contrarf to his exV 
pectation, idiowing in themselves towards his reipiest no^ 
towardness of inclination, said to them, ‘ Ma‘&te! ^ you 
have many wise and leariied»men amongst you, and sith 
I am from ilhi* king’s own person sent hithert^ unto you, 
to the jireservation of yourselves and of all the realm, 1 
thitik it meet you giv^; me some reasonable answer.' 
Whereat every man holdiilg his peace, then began to 
• speak to one master Marney, afterwards lord Marncy ; 
‘How gay you,’ «| noth he, ‘ master Marney?’ who 
makiil?? him no answer neither, ht* severally asked the 
glrne question of divers others, acceiiifted the wisest of 
the company; to whom, whei- none of them all would 
so much as one word, being agreed before, as the 
custom Vas, to give answer by their speaker; *‘ Masters,’ 
quoth the car^jlinal, ‘ unless it be the manner of your 
hous^i as of likelilioodf it by the rnouth of your 
■{)ejker,®whom you havti chosen for trusty and wise (as 
ijideed he is), ili such cases to utter your minds, here is, 
without doubt, a marvellously obstinate silence:’ and 
thereupon he required aiiswe!’ of 'Mr. Speaker; who first 
reverently, on his knees, excusing the silence of the 
house, ^bashed at the' presence of so noble a 4 )ersonage, 
*«.ble to amaze the wisest and best learned in & realm, 
and then, by iyany*f)robable arguments, proving that for 
them to make answer was neillier expedient nor agreeable 
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with the ancient liberty of the house ; in conclufion for 
himself, showed, thougli^ they had all wijh their 
voices trusted him, yet except every one «f th^m could 
put into his own head their •everal wits, he ^one in so 
weighty a matter was uflmefit ^ inakeihis grace answer. 
M^hereiipon the cardinal, displeased witjfi sir 'fhomas 
More, that had not in tlfis parliament in all thiygs satia»- 
fied his desire, suddenly arole and depafted.^'^* , 

This pasfege desei-ves attention as^a specimen of tlie 
mild indepen^lence and quiet stca<liness of More's cha- 
racter, and also as a proof how he perceived the strength 
which the conAnons had gained by the power of the 
purse, which was daily and silently growing, and which 
cbuld he disiurheif only by such an unseasonable s'how of 
*an immature authority as might too soon hav« roused the 
crow’-jto resistance. It is one among many instances of 
the progress of the iiifluenc® of parliaments in the midst 
of their ajqiarently indiscriminate subinifsidn, and it 
affords a pregnant jiroof tliat we must not estimate the 
spirit of our forefathers by the* humility of tiieir ik- 
meanour. • 

The reader will observe how nearly the example of 
More was followcfl ^)y a succeeding «peaker, cympara- ^ 
tively of no distinction, but in circumstances far^more 
memorable, in life answer of Lenthall to C'harles 1.,, 
when that unfortunate priace came to the house of com- 
mons to arrest five learling members of that assembh^ 
who had incurreil his displeasure. * 

There is another point from which the^ early reports 
of parliamentary speeche^ fnay^bc viewed, and afroit^ 
which it is curious to consider ftiein. They belong; to» 
that critical moment in the history of <>ur'*language when 
it was forming a prose style, — a written diclion adapted 
to grave and important* occasions. In the passage just 
quoted, there are about twenty words and phrases (som« 
of them, itris true, used mo«e than once) whicl^wwld 
not nmfr be employed. Some of them are shades, • 
auch as 'Mowly,” where we say ‘‘’^un^le;*’ com- 

♦ Roper,f>. 13—21. 
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pany,”*for a house of parliament;" simpleness/' 
for simplicity/’ with a deeper tipge of folly than 
the single wwd now ev*r has ; right/' then used 
as a general sign of the^si^tenlative^ where we say 
“very," or Acf t ^^rc^rejfd,” for reverent/’ or 

feverentia]."| If ij mishap me," if it should so hap- 
" pien, to mishap in me/’ ^^it often happeth,” are in- 
st^ncSs or the enfployment of the verb hap" for happen, 
or of a conjugatioi| of the former, which haS fallen into 
t irrecoverable dis^ise. A plirase was then so frequent as 
to become, indeed, the established mode of commencing 
an address to a superior, In which thetold Usage was, 
“ It may likc^’ or ‘‘ It may please your Majesty/’ where 
moderd language absolutely requires us to #^ay, “May 
it please, " „by a slight inversion of the words retained, ' 
but with the exclusion of the word “like" in\Urft|^*om- 
bination. “ Let" is used for “ binder," as is still the 
case in some •^)ublic forms, and in the excellent version 
of the Scriptures. “ M\*ll witted " is a happy phrase 
lost to the language except on familiar occasions with a 
smile, or by a master in the art of combining words. 

’ Perhaps “ enable me,'’ for “ give me by your counte- 
nance tl^^ ability vhich 1 have not,^ is the only jihrase 
whiclf savours of awkwardness or of harsh effect in the 
^eSLCellent speaker. The whole passaged- is a remarkable 
example of the almost imj>t<rceptible differences which 
mark various stages in the progress of a language. In 
severaPof the above instances we see a sort of contest 
for admission Jinto the language between two phrases ex- 
trcmj^ly similar, and yo a victory which extduded one of 
dicm ask»rigi(lly as if tli^ distinction had teen very wide. 
Every case wlltre subsequent usage has altered or re- 
jected wordft or phrases must he regarded as a sort of 
national verdict, which is nect-ssarily followed by their dis- 
franchisement. They have no longer any claim on the 
EnglisJji language, other tjjian that which n^y be pos- 
•sessed by all alien suppliants for riaturalizatioA. Such 
examples should \farn a writer, desirous to he lastingly 
read, of the danger which«attends new words, or very 
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new acceptations of those which are established^ or even 
of attempts to revive those which are altogether super- 
annuated* Tliey show in tijc clearest iight that the 
learned and the vulgaj* ptrtg of language, b^ng those 
which are most liable 1% change, are ^Imt materials for 
a durable style, and they teacii us to lool^ to thos'e woriis 
which form the far lai^gei; portioR of ancient as well 
of modern language, that ‘^ell of Et^lish ilnd<?filed,” 
which hat# been happily resorted to from More ^o 
Cowper, as being proved by tlie unimpeachable evidence 
of that long usage to fit the rest of our speech more per- 
fectly, and to flow more easfly^ clearly, and sweetly, in 
our composition. * 

Erasmus tells^ ns that IV'^olsey rather feared than 
k liked More. Mlieii the short session of parliament was 
closed^ A/^olsey, in his gallery of Whitehall, said to More, 

1 wish to God you had b^cu at Home, Mr. More, when 
J made you speaker.’^ — Your grace ncl offended, so 
would I too, my lord,” replied sir 7'homasj “ for then 
sliould I have seen the place^I long have desirei to 
visit.” ' More turned the* conversation by saying that 
he liked this gallery Ifetter than the cardinal's at Hamp-* 
ton (.^ourt. Hut tile cardinal secret^j^ brooded^ over In's 
revenge, which he tried to gratify by baiiishin^f More/ 
under the namciof ^n embassador to Spain. lie tnhd 
to etlect liis j)urpose by magnifying the learning- and 
wisdom of More, his peculiar fitness for a conciliatory 
adjustmeiil of the difficult matters which were '^t issue 
between die king and his kinsman the emperor. The 
king suggested this proposal to»More, w*ho, cons^lering 
die unsuitablffness of tlie^paniili climate to bis consty* 
tutiou, and perhaps suspecting Wolsey of sinister pur- 
poses, earnestly besought Henry not to ser«tl his faithful 
servant to his grave.- T4ie king, wlio also suspected 
Wolsey of being actuated by jealousy, answered, ^*^41 
is not our, meaning, iSIr. M<jre, to do you any hiprt; but 
to do y^ni good we should be glad. We shall therefore' 
employ you otlicrwibe."t Sir Thom As JMore could boast 

* Roper, p. *20. t l%>rc, p. 53 vrith a £mall variation. ^ 
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that he^ad never asked the king the value of a penny 
for him|elf. On the 2,5th . of Dec^ber, 1,525*, the 
king appointed him chan«llor of tlie duchy of Lancas- 
ter, as successor of sir Anthbn^ Wingfield ; an office of 
dignity and proti I# which ^ More •continued to hold for 
nearly three ye^rs. ^ 

• In the ^summer of 1527>Wolsey went on his magnifi- 
cent mbas^y to*France, in^which More and other offi- 
cfQ-s of state were , joined with him. On this occasion 
the main, though secret object of Henry was to pave the 
“way for a divorce from queen Catharine, with a view to 
a marriage with Anne Hole^n, a young kcauty wdio had 
l)eeii bred at jthe French court, wliercOier father, sir 
ThomaS Iloleyn, created earl of Wiltshire, lirad been re- 
peatedly air^assador. 

On their journey to the coast, Wolsey somide(f gtrch- 
bishop Wareham and bishop Fisher on tlie important 
secret wdtlf Which he was intrusted. IFa^ham, an 
estimable and amialde prelate, appears to have intimated 
that his oj)inion was favourable to Henry’s pursuit of a 
divorce, t Fisher, bishop 4)f Rochester, an aged and 
•upright man, promised Wolsey tiiiat he should do or 
say nothing in thewnatter, nor in any way counsel the 
queen, •except what stood wdth Henry’s pleasure; for,” 
jja^id he, “ though she be queen of fth^s realm, yet he 
acknowledgetii you to be hisi> sovereign lordj:’" as if 
t^e rank or authority of the ])arties had any concern 
with thJ duty of honestly giving counsel w'iiere it is 

* Su(5| IS tlic’ iiifonnntion wh^h 1 Ivivc rrceiveil from the rorordb iii the 
Tkwer *The accurnte writer of the ailfeV.- More, ,’n the Kiographi.t 
]AntaDnica,«i.s perplexed bv fiifcirp str'l'liomas More, rhancellnr ol the 
duehf, 38 one of tln^iegotiat-irs of a trear\ in August, J.OiJii, whuJi M'einti 
to the writer ni the Thogra'/nia to briMg down the death of Wingfield to 
near that time ; being on all sidea aeknowdcdgedto be MoreVs imniodiate 
predecessor But there ts no diffii iilu, uules8 we needlessly assume that 
the negotiation with which W'^ingfield ^as Conrerned related to the game 
treaty which More concluded On the contrary, the first appears to have 
been a treaty with Spam ; the last a treaty with Kranee. 

t State Paners, Hen. VlIT vol i p l.% 0th July, 1.0*27. Wolsey’s words 
j^are, — “ m expressly affirmed, tliat fiowever displeasaiitly tffe queen totik 
this matter, vet the truth and judgment of the law mu.st take nlA’O. I have 
instruefed linn how he s^ll order hmiselfit the queen shall demand his 
counsel, V/lnch he nroinisea me to follovy.” 

i State Paper.s, iT VIII. vol. i. p, Ab^ 
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given at' all. The overbearing deportment of Wolsey 
probably overawed^both these^good prelates. JVolsey 
understood them in the manner most siJltabl<| to his 
pui'pose ; and, confident Aia# he should some means 
finally gain them, he ^robkbjy coloured very Jiighly 
their language in his communication to Uenry, %vhom 
he had just before disf)lea^^d by unexpected ^cri^ples! 
But as there are no traces known to us df an active pavt 
taken by Mbre in this negociation, is proper to ret 
turn to what concerned him more nearly. It was ge- 
nerally believed that More and Fisher had corrected the 
manuscript of Menry’s answer to Luthpr. It is certain 
that the propensity of the king to theological discussions 
constituted ofie of the links of his intimacy witli I&ore. 

^ As More’s writings against the Lutherans were of 
great ,ftote in his own time, as they were probably 
those of his works on which# he exerted the most acute- 
ness, and ejnployed most knowledge, it woifld'*be wrong 
to omit all mention of them in an estimate of his mind, 
or as proofs of his disposition. They contain many 
anecdotes which throw considbrable light on our eccle- 
siastical history during the first prosecution of protes- 
tants, or, as they w'ere then called, Lu^erans, unrler the 
old statutes against Lollards, in the period which extAded^ 
from to 15, SJ; and they do not seem to have’ been • 
enough examined with fiiJt view by the historians of, 
the church. ^ 

But our concern with them is now only as they •affect 
More. Legal responsibility, in a well-congtituted epm- 
mon wealth, reaches to all avbwed advisers ofathe* 
government, anj to all those whosd* concurrence is*iiecfjp- * 
sary to the validity of its commands, ilut moral re- 
sponsibility is usually or chiefly confined to'\he actual 
authors of a measure.' To’^hem general opinion allots 
commendation or blame. It is true, that when a govern- * 
ment has atf;iined a state of more than usual regularity, 
the feelings of mankind become so well adapted to it, 
that men are held to be even morall^ re^onsible for 
sanctioning, by a base continuance in office, the bad 

VOL. I. 
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policy Vhich may be known not to originate with them** 
selves. I These refinemer^ts were, hpivever, unknown in 
the o^ Henry VMI. The administration was 

carried 014 uiid^r the personal* direction of the monarch, 
who ijenerally ad[mitted|.ode (^)nfidcntial servant only 
into his mostf secret counsels ; and all the other mini- 
sters^ wl^atever their rank might' be, commonly confined 
their attcT^tion fb the business of their own office, or to 
^le execution of^special commands intrusfbd to them. 
This system was probafdy carried to its ^utmost height 
under so self-willed a prince as Henry, and by so domi- 
neering a minist^er as Wdlsey. Although there can be 
no doubt that More, as a privy-counsellor, attended and 
co-operated at the examination of the un^rtunate Lu- 
therans, his conduct in that respect was regarded by his 
contemporaries as little nmre than the enforeef.^nt of 
orders which he could not lawfully decline to obey. The 
opinion tTialf those who disapprove are bour^ to resign, 
is of very modern origin, and still not universal, csjie- 
tfially if fidelity to a p'Srtv be not called in to its aid. Tn 
the time of Henry, a inftiister was not thought even 
entitled to resign. The fact of his attendance, indeed, 

, appearfi in liis cf^troversial writiiigs, esj)ccially by his 
^ans\^fer to Tyndal, printed in 15.S2, by John Uastall, the 
» second printer of note in England, who inarried Kliza- 
,beth, the sister of sir Thomas. Jt is not equitable to 
^reat him as effectively and morally, as wcU as legally, 
answerable for measures of state, till the removal of Wol- 
sey^and the jjelivery of the great seal into his own hands. 
^Thf- injustice of con^idciln^ these transactions in any 

• o^fier fight appears f^m the circumstance, that though 
he was joinea with M^olsey in the splendid embassy to 
France iif 1527> there is no reason to suppose that 
More was intrusted with Vhe 'secret and main purpose 

‘of the embassy, — that of facilitating a divorce and a 
secoiul marriage. His responsibility, in most im- 

* portant and only practical part, must be coittracted to 
ihe short tiipe \mich extends from the 25th of October, 
1529, when he was appoittted chancellor, to the l6th of 
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May^ 1 when he was removed from his office, not 
much more than t^o years and a half.* Even jvithin 
these narrow limits, it must $e rememheied, |hat he 
found the system of perseci^ion established,, and its 
* machinery in a state o^ aciivity. TJb^ prelates^ like 
most other prelates in Europe, did their pajt in convict- 
ing the ])rotestants of lipllmly in the spiritual^ courts,® 
who were tlie competent ju^es of thataoffence. t)u!^ 
means of determining what executions for Lollardy (if» 
any) took place when More had a decisi>?e ascendant in 
the royal councils, are very imperfect. If it were cer- 
tain diat he was^he adviser o/such executions, it would 
only follow that he executed one part of the criminal 
law, without^ approving it, as succeeding judges* have 
<;i!irtainly done in cases of fraud and theft, where they 
no *moU! ctj)proved the punishment of death than the 
author* of Utopia might hav^ done in its application to 
heresy. If the progress of civilisation be m)t*checked, 
we seem ivot far from the period when such capital 
punishments will appear as little* consistent with hm** 
inanity, and indeed with jtsticc, as the burning of 
heretics now appears tef ns. More himself deprecates 
an appeal to his writings and those of hif^ friend Erasmus, 
innocently intended by them, but abused by incendial-ies, 
to inflame the fury^f j^he ignorant ninltitudc.+ “ Men,’"*, 
says he (alluding evidently Utopia), “ cannot almost 
now speak of such things insomuch as iu play, but tbat^ 
such evil httirers were a great deal the WorHe.”4-«^‘ I 
would not now translate the Moria of Erasmus, even 
some works that I myself have written ere this, Sito ^ 
English, albeit iSiere be ndnS barn* therein.” It is evj- * 
dent that the two philosophers, who founu-'all their fair 
visions dispelled by noise and violence, deep’^ felt the 
injustice of citing against thorn, as a proof of inconsist- 
ency, that tliey departed from die pleasantries, the gay 
dreams, at most the fond speculations, of their ^rly 
days, whan they saw these harmless visions turned into 

9 

• Information from Records in the Tower. ^ 

t More’s Answer to Tyndal, part i. pjl^. Printed by John Rastall, 153f. 
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weapolis of destruction in the blood-stained hands of the 
boors ^f Saxony, and of^ the ferociojts fanatics of Mun- 
ster. 'Jhe ^rtuous lov« of peace might be more pre- 
valent in, More ; the Epiour^an desire of personal ease 
predopiinated moi'e in But both were, doubtless 

from commeiylable or^ excusable causes, incensed against 
^hosf odious disciples, wb> niw, with no friendly 
voice,'* iiyi^oke(^ their autliOTity against themselves. 

• If, however, w^ examine the question oif the grounds 
of positive testftnony, it is impossible to ^peal to a wit- 
ness of more weight than Erasmus. ft is," said he, 
a sufficient proof of hil clemency, that while he was 
chancellor nq man was put to death ^r these pestilent 
dogmas, while so many have suffered capit^ punishment 
for them ^n France, in Germany, and in the Nether# 
lands." * The only charges against liini on tfiis^iubject; 
which are adverted to by Wmself, relate to minor seve- 
rities ; b&t Is these may be marks of more jruelty than 
the infliction of death, let us listen on this subject to the 
^wds of the merciful *and righteous man.t 

Divers of them have f#tid that of such as were in my 
house when I was chancellor, f used to examine them 
with torments, cawising them to be f>ound to a tree in my 
gardbn, and there piteously beaten. Except tlieir sure 
, keeping, 1 never did else cause any^suijh thing to be done 
^ unto any of the heretics in aljbnly life, except only twain: 
^ne was a child and a servant of mine in mine own house, 
whoivi his father, ere he came to me, had fmrsed up in 
such matters^, and set him to attend upon George Jay. 
, Tlu'? Jay did teach th^'^hild his ungracious heresy against 

* tlje blessed sacrament ®f the altar; which*heresy this child 
in my house%egan to teach another child. And upon 
that point^J caused a servant of mine to strip him like a 
child before mine househoW, for amendment of himself 

• and ensample of others.*’ — Another was one who, after 
he lu^ fallen into these frantic heresies, sjon fell into 
plain open frensy : albeit that he had been ki bedlam, 

t 

* Eraam. Fallfo Episc. Vienn. (Vienne in Dauphine), 0pp. iii 1811. 
f More’5 Apology, c. 36. EnglisIfWorks, pp. POO, 901. edition 1557. 
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and afterwards hy beating and correction gathefed his 
remembrance*; Mng therefore set at liberty, |iis old 
frensies fell again into his jieadt Being infbrm«*[l of his 
relapse, I caused him to be taken by th^ constables and 
bounden to a tree in the street befor^the whole, town, 
and there striped him till he waxed weary » Verily, God 
be thanked, I hear no hiflrm him now. And of all^whtf 
ever came in my hand for heresy, as helj;> me* God, el^ 
had never any of them any stripe or ^roke given them? 
so much as afiiip in the fiyrelicad** 

This statement, so minute, |0 easily confuted, if in any 
part false, was Tnade public after his fall from power, 
when he was surbpundcd by enemies, and isould have no 
friends but «fchc generous. It relates circumstances of 
no^riety, or at least so known to aH his own 
houseWld (from which it appears that protestant ser- 
vants were not excluded), \vhicli it would have been 
rather a proof of insanity than of imprudence to have 
alleged in his defence, if they had not been indisputably 
and confessedly true. Wherever he touches this subjeePT 
there is a quietness anrj a cifcumstantiality, which are 
among the least equivocal marks of a man who adheres 
to the temper most favourable to the tihth, because he is j 
conscioiii; that the truth is favourable to hiin.J AVithou^ 
relying, therefore? oit the character of More for probity . 
and veracity (wliich it is d*ogatory to him to employ for^ 
such a purjjpsc), the evidence of his humanity ^yavinpt, 
prevailed over his opinion decisively outweighs th«» little 
positive testimony produced against him. ^ The chprge 
against More r^sts origin|illy’*on i^ox alone, from whom,, 
it is copied by Burnet, and with *considerable heliitatipn ^ 
by Strype. But the honest martyrologist writes too 

• Surli was then t))e mode of runne insanity, 

^ + AjKilo/ry, 0 SfJ. English ■Wtirks.^i !) 0 a, 
j There is a remarkable instance ol this observation in More’s Dialogue,^ 
book 111 chaj) xvi , where he tells, somewhat prolixly, the story of Richard 
Dunn, who was found dean, and hanciiiK in the Lollard’s Tower. The 
only part taken^y More m this atfair wm iiis share as a jirny coutnbillor in 
the enquiry* whether Dunn hanged himself, or was murdered and then * 
hanged up 1 1 the bishop of LonUon’s chancellor, ijl'he evidence to prove 
that the death could not Ix^ suicide, was as absurd as the styy of the Inshop’s 
rhanccUor was improbable He was afterwards, however, convicted by a 
jury, but pardoned, it should seem rigfltly, by the king. 

E 3 • 
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inaccAately to be a weighty witness in this case : for he 
tells uf that Firth was put to deathfin June 1533 , and 
yet imputes* it to More? who had resigned his office a 
year bcfrre. /n the cas^ of James Ba.ynham^ he only , 
says that tlie accused wrs chained to two posts for two 
nights in Mere's house, at some not specified distance of 
^m^ before his execution. /* ’ 

Burnet, whJ had translated Utopia into English, in 
^mentioning th^ ertreme toleration taught in diat work, 
truly observes, that if More had died aUthc time of its 
publication, “ he would h^ve lieen reckoned among those 
who only wanted a fit opportunity of dectaring themselves 
openly for a reformation/* * The saj^e sincere and up- 
right writer was too zealous for an histoi^an, when he 
added : — When More was raised to the c^nef pof?f ifi 
the ministry, he became a persecutor even to blocrl, and 
defiled those hands which wl‘re never polluted with bribes.” 
In excuse fffr the total silence of the honeaf bisliop re- 
specting the opposite^ testimony of More himself (of 
*%hom Burnet speaks even then with reverence), the 
reader must be rcminded\hat /he third volume of the 
History of the Reformation was written in the old age of 
the bishop of Salisbury, thirty years after those more labo- 
^rious researches, which attended die conipositicti of the 
« two former volumes, and und^r the influence of those 
, animosities against the RomJRi catholic church, which the 
•conspiracy of queen Anne's last ministers against the re- 
volutmn had revived with more than their youthful vigour. 
It ipust be ojvned that he from the commencement ac- 
rquiisced too lightly in^Uie’ayegatioris of^Fox ; and it is 
* ccy^tairf, that if the lifct, however deplorable, had been 
better proved^’ yet in that age it would not have war- 
ranted such asperity of condemnation. t 

* 


* • BqrnK, Hist of RefrMrm ili part i. p, 45. l^ond. 1820. 

t The change of opinion in Erasmus, and tlie less reinarkahic change of 
More i»the'same respect, is somerrliat excused by the ex*>?esaes and disor- 
4 ders which followed the reformation. “ To bclicve^f^ays Bayl^c, “ that the 
chdrch required reformation, and to approve a pamcular manner ol re. 
forming it, are two very different things. 'I'o hlami the opponents pf re. 
formation, and 1% disapprove the conduct of the reformers, are two things 
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The date of the work in which More denies tlw^charge^ 
and challenges his accusers to produce their proofs, would 
have roused the attention of f umet if h^ had'^ri^d it. ' 
This book, entitled The»Agology of Sir Thorals More,” 
was written in^l533, '^«ftey he had gjv3n over the office 
of lord chancellor/* and when he was in daily Expect- 
ation of being committed to thh Towe/. Deftncele^ 
and obnoxious as he then w3i$, no man vias hardy eAoi^h . 
to dispute his truth. Fox was the first who, Ihirty.ye^ja 
arierwards, ventured' to oppose it in *a 4rague statement, ^ 
which we kndw to be in some respects inacc^ate;. and 
on this slende^; authority al^ne has rested smih an im- 
putation on tha veracity of the most sincere of men. 
Whoever r|ads the Apology will percdlve, from the 
^melancholy ingenuousness with which he speaks of the 
gRhviiig Unpopularity of his religion in the court and 
counlry, that he could no^ have hoped to escape ex- 
posure, if it had been then possible tc^ (question his 
declaration. * 

On the whole, then. More muit not only be absolvei;^ 
but when we consider thatyds administration occurred 
during a hot paroxysn! of persecution ; that intolerance , 
was tlie creed of liis*agc ; that he hinr^self, in his days of 
compliance and ambition, had been drawTi over it as*" 
a theory ; tliat 1^ lyas filled wiUi alarm and horror 
the excesses of the heretic^ insurgents in Germany j — we 
must pronounce him, t»y his abstinence from any prac- 
tical sharc*in it, to have given stronger proofs than aii^" 
other man, of a rej)ugnance to that execraBle practice, 
founded on die unshaken ba^is of his natdral hum^ity. 

The fourth Ibook of M’oiVs'Di^ogue f exhibit;? a livel^f 


very compatible. A man may th^ imitate Erasmus, without.^ being an 
'.jttpoiitate or a traitor."— DicZ. <te Baffle, ii, p. 91. art Castellan. 

These are positions too reasonable to be practically believed, at the tii|)e 
when their adoption would Ire most useful. 

* In the Apology, sir T. More states four tenths of the (^pl^as unable 
to read ; — prwablj^n overrated ostiAate of the number of reairers. ^ 

f Dialo|uc of sj^Thomas More, touching the [icstilent sect of Luther,* 
composed and punished when be was chancellor of the duchy of lian- 
caster, “ but newly oversene by the said sir T. More, chancellor of Eng- 
land," 1530. \ 

E 4 . 
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‘ pslcttir^of the ho,rror with which the excels o£the xe» 
had filled the n^nd of thi|^ good nian, whoae 
, i^MsUt^nd «T|en h^mapjtj^ were disturbed, so far at least 
as to h^Sr&y him into ajbit^prrtessof lan^age^and harslsfc^ 
lieas Cfpinion^f^reign fjpi» hii» general* temper. The 
yvei tiM teroselves pe^ it must be ^wiied, sufficient to 
|irov^l|Pfee meekest^ to appd tha firmest of ^en. The 
k fyni^rallords/t he tells us/‘^ were glad to hear the cry 
^aittst the clergy; the peopje i^ere glad'tohear it agaijist 
the clergy and tke*lords too. They rebelled first against 
an abbot, jnd after against a bishop, wherewith the tem- 
poral^ lor^ had good gan^ and sport, *and dfssembl^ 
the matter, gapinfe after the lands of tlyr spirituality, tiH 
they laid almost played, as ^sop tAleth^f the dog, 
which, to spatch at the shadow of the cheese in the water # 
,,let fall and lost the cheese Tillich he hare in Bis riofith. 
The uplandish Lutheran*^ set upon the temporal fords: 
they slew TO/lOO Lutherans in one summer^ and sub- 
dued the remnant in that part of Alinaync into a rigid 
, npserable servitude, tliis sect was the great ])art * 
of those ungracious peopletwhich of late, entered Itome 
with the duke of Bourbon.” The description of the 
horrible crimes perpetrated on thaf occasion is so dis- 
* gusting in some of its particulars, as to be unfit fi)r the 
cfccency of historical narrative. Oite s^)eciTnen will suf- 
fice, which, considering the c^stant intercourse betiveen 
England and Rom^, is not unlikely to have been rclatetl 
tT Morj* by an eye-witness Some took children and 
bound them^to torches, and brought thfem gradually pearer 
to thdfire to be^oasteck wlv’le the fathers and mothers 
)vere looking on, and then b^a*h to speaP of a price for 
the ^sparing ofrthe chiMren ; asking first 100 ducats, 
then 50, thin 40, thtn at last offered Jtt) take twain : 
after tMby had takexi the lasiuiucat from the father, 
would they let the child roast to deatli.” This wicked- 
ness (A|or^ contended) was the fruit of Lutheris doctrine 
of predestination ; for what good deed can a man study 
or labour, to do, wLo believetli Luther, that he hath no 
* • A violent exagfrelration. 



free will of his own.” * If die world were trot nelkr 
an end^ and the fei^our of devotion almost queni|||b(fj ft 
could never have come to pass that so m&ny^eop]^ ^ouUL 
^ fall to the following of so beastly a sect.^' Hs urges 
very great length, and i^th at abiMty^ the 
of ^lief ip destiny to overthrow mprality ; ^nd MH lents' 
it as un opinion of whiA, oi account of its iq^^ati!^ 
bility with th^ order of sociefy, the civil%nagigtrate mtjy 
lawfidly puifish the promulgation ; liyle aware how d^ 
cisively experience was aTiout to confute*such reasoningj 
however specious^ by the examples of natiqps, 'HhOj 
though their whole religion was foinuled on predestin- 
ation^ were, neveil^idess, the most moral ixytion of man- 
kind.t The fear/' says More, of outrages ariTl mis- 
to follow upon such heresies, with the^juoof that 
m5il|ffve^ad in some countries thereof, have been the ' 
cause that princes and peojJe have been constrained to 
punish herq^sies by a terrible death ; wherftis*else more 
easy ways had been taken with them. If the heretics 
had never begun with violence, go?)d Christian people hat!**-' 
j)eradvcnture used less violence against them : while they 
forbare violence, there was little violence done unto them. 

^ By my soul,' quoth your friend I w(>uld »all the 
world were agreed to take violence and comjmlsion afvay.* 

‘ And sooth/ saitl*I,»‘ if it were so, yet would God be, 
too strong for his eneniio*.' ” In answer, he faintly^ 
attempts to distinguish the case of pagans, who may be, 
tolerated, in order to induce tfhem to tolerate ^’hrwitians, 
from that of heretic^, from which no such j^dvantage was 
to he obtained in exchange; ^ distinction, diowever, wjiicli^ 
flisappeared as*soon as the supposed heretics acqui^d* 
supreme power. At last, however, he coiVcludes with a 
sentence which aufficiently intimates the inclination of 
hil judgment, and shows th!lt his ancient opinions still 
prevailed in the midst of fear and abhorrence. And* 


• PialogU(|^ book w. c, 8. « 

f Switzerland, Holland, Scotland, English piiritans, New England, 
Fronch huguenots, &c * 

X This wish IS put into Uic mouth of the adverstn speaker in tho 
Dulogue, * 
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yet, a/l said in the beginning, never were they by any 
temp^wl punishment of» their bodies any thing sharply 
handleditill Aey began IS be^violent themselves.” It is 
‘ evident that hi§ mind misgave him when he appeared to 
assenW to intolertKice as # principle ; for otherwise there 
was tMl reason for repeatedly relying on the^ defence of 
^oci^y against aggression As its justification. His si- 
lence, however ^respecting the notorious fact^ that Luther 
ftranidd every ijeivc to suppress the German insurgents, 
caiH never be excused by the sophistry which ascribes to 
a^reformers the evil do^e by those who abuse their 
names. It was ^too much to say that L*bther should not 
have uttered ^hat be believed to be ss/red and necessary 
truth, because evil-doers took occasion froiC it to screen 
their bad Meeds. This controversial artific|, hoij^'^Sf 
grossly unjust, is yet so plausible and popular, tfift per- 
haps no j)olemic ever had virtue enough to resist the 
temptation St employing it. What other critroversial- 
ist can be named, wl||), having the power to crush an- 
Tagonists whom he viewed as the disturbers of the quiet 
of his own declining age, tiie destroyers of all the hopes 
which he had cherished for mankipd, contented himself 
with^severity of language (for which he humbly excuses 
Jiimself in his Apology,” in some measure a dying 
- work,) and witli one instance of unfair inference against 
.opponents who were too zealbus to be merciful, 
t In /he autumn of 1529 More returnec\. from Cam- 
bray, ‘ivhejse he had been once more joined in commission 
witb his friend Tunstall as aml^sador to the emperor, 
<,He ^paid a visit to tfie odu^t,. then at ,W oodstock. A 
pif vate letter ^written from court to his wife, on occasion 
of a mishap at home, which is inserted to afford a little 
glimpse into the management of his most homely con- 
cerns, and especially as a specibien of his regard for,:^ 
deserving woman, who was, probably, too ^ coarsely 

kind'* e^n to have inspired liim with tenderness.* 

<1 

* In Morc’fi metric^ inscription for his own monument, we find a Just 
but long, and somewhat laboured, commendation of Alice, which iti ten- 
ddnieM is nutwdghed by one word applied to the long departed companion 
oi his youth. r 

** Chara Thomac jacethic JoaLinauxorcula Mori"— Work$t 1420. 
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Mistress Alyce, in my most harty will, I reconfend me 
to you. And whextas 1 am enf^urmed by my soi Heron 
of the loss of our barnes ajid dir neighboA-s aljo, all 
the come that was therein, albeit (savin^God’s/ pleasure) 
it is gret pitie of so muc% g^dcorne l8st, yet sith it hath 
Hked hym to send us such a thance, me rnHet saie ^ 
bounden, not only to bS coiltent, but also to be gjad oT 
his visitatiop. He sent us all that we^ havci lost : ai)d 
silh he hath by such a chance taken k away againe, hHk 
pleasure be fulfilled. Let us never grudge thereat, but 
take it in good worth, and h^rtely thank him, as well 
for adversitie, rf!s for prosperitie. And par adventure we 
have more cause\o thank him for our lossj, than for our 
winning, ^or his wisedom better seeth what is good 
Taa^ps tli(^ we do ourselves. Therefore I Jhay you be 
of gc2& cheere, and take all the howsold with you to 
church, and there thank Gott both for that he hath given 
us, and fo.# that he has left us, which if if please hym, 
he can increase when he will, jjnd if it please him to 
leave us yet lesse, at hys pleasure be it. I praye you 
make some good cnse^jrche what my poor neighbours 
have loste, and bidd^* them take no thought therefore, 
and if I shold not leave myself a spode, there :»hall no tm 
poore neighbour of mine here no losse by any clianc^ 
happened in my Pioufec, ^ I pray you be with my children* 
and household mery iu God. And devise somewhat 
with your Jriends, what way wer best to take, fy pro-# 
vision to be made for conic for our household jKid for 
sede thys yere coming, if yc thinke it goot^that we keepe 
the ground stilj in our And whether ye ^hinJ# 

it good y^ we so shall do or n3t, yet think *it vaere* 
not best sodcniye thus to leave it all up, ^nd to put 
away our folk of our farme, till we have somewhat 
advised us thereon. Howteit if we have more nowe 
than ye shall neede, and which can get the other maistersj* 
ye may thon discharge us oj them. But 1 would not ,, 
that any man wer sodenly sent away he lyote nere 
wether. At my coming hither, I perceivejji none other, 
but that 1 shold tary still with the kinges grace. But 
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no# I^all (I think), bi^caui^e of this chance, get leave 
this n^t weke to come, home and^^e you ; and then 
shall wft furdier devise tifeether uppon all thinges, what 
order shall be l^st to'takev and thus as hartely fare you 
well ijrith all our^hildrel. as y^u can wishe. AtWood- 
stok the thirds daye <rf Septembrc, by the hand of 
Yo$r loVing husband, 

Thomas More, Knight/* 

A new scene^now opened on More, of whose private 
life the above simple letter enables us to form no inade- 
quate or unpleasing estimate. On the V2.5th of October 
1 529, sixteen djfys after the commenyment of the pro- 
secution against Wolsey, the king, by delivejing the great 
seal to hiiy at Greenwich, constituted him lord cha^ 
cellor, the highest dignity of the state and oY tkj^w, 
which had been generally held by ecclesiastics!^ A 
very sumaiaty account of the nature of thi^high office 
may perhaps prevent some confusion respecting it among 
Jtliose who know it onlj^in its present state. The office of 
chancellor was known to ail the European governments, 
who borrowed it, like many othSr institutions, from the 
usage of the vamyiished Romans. ^^In those of England 
and Trance, which most resembled each otlier, and whose 
iiistoryis most familiar and most ip te»js ting to ust, the 
chancellor, whose office had ^i)^en a conspicuous dignity 
Vindcr the lower empire, was originally a secretary who de- 
rived f great part of his consequence from the frustof hold- 
ing the king’s seal, the substitute for subscription under 
illit^ate monarchs, a«d tV stamp of legal authority in 
Jmore oiiltivated times< FroVn'his constdnt access to the 
king, he acquRed every where some authority in the cases 
wliich well* the frequent subject of complaint to the 
crown. In France, he became a minister of state with a 
, peculiar superintendence over courts of justice, and some 
remains of a special jurisdiction, which continued till the 
down^all of the French raonarcliy. In the English 

• Thorpe, ift 1^1, aiA Knivet, in 1572, seem to be the last exeepitions. 

f Ducange aij#Spelman Gloss, in vocc “ Cancellanus,*' who give us the 
senes of chancellor in both countries. 
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chancellor were gradually united the characters of^a legal 
magistrate and a p^tical adviser ; and since th^t time 
the office has been] confined «to lawjerst in , ^*minent 
practice. He has been prestln^d to have a due Reverence 
for the law^ as well as familiar acquaintance with it^ 
and his presence and weight in the cour]^els of a free 
commonwealth have bean rq^ardea as links which bind^ 
the state to the law. ♦ ® ^ 

One of tlJb earliest branches of the ^chancellor’s dutieo 
seems, by slow degrees, to have eularged^his jurisdiction 
to the extent vfbich it reached in modern times.* From 
the chancery iswed those wriis which first put the ma- 
chinery of law iii^ motion in every case where legal re- 
dress existe^^ In that court nejv writs were ffamed, 
^en it was fit to adapt the proceedings t« the cir- 
cuii^Mic^ of a new case- When a case arose in which 
it appeared that the course .and order of the common 
law could Jiardly be adapted, by any varktiftn in the 
forms of procedure, to the demands of justice, the com- 
plaint was laid, by the chancello/; before the king, wh^ ® 
commanded it to be considered in council ; a prac- 
tice which, by degreel, led to a reference to that 
magistrate himself. ^’^To facilitate ar* equitable, deter- 
mination in such complaints, the w^rit was devised ifalled 
the writ of mhpui'i -j, commanding the person complained* , 
of to appear before thc'tjh^ncellor, and to answer tshe 
complaint. The essential words of a petition for this^ 
writ, which' in process of time has become of sd?* great 
importance, were in the reign of Kichard ly. as follows : 

Please it therefore, your lordship, — considering ^^hat^ 
your orator ha^ no rem^^ by c*>urse of the c^kmmpn 3 
law, — to grant a writ subpwva, commandiifg T. Coke to 
appear in chancery, at a certain day, and upoh a certain 
pain to be limited by you, ah?id then to do what by diis 
court shall be thought reasonable and according to* 
conscience.” The form was ^lot materially diffe^nt in 
the earliest instances, which appear to have occurred from 

> 

• “ Non facile cst digito monstrare quibus gradibu5,fie£lconjccturan\ac> 
clpe.** — Spcl. tn voc. Cancellarlus. • 
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1S80 tp^4!00. It appears 4hat this device was not 
first employed to enforce the observance of the duties cf 
.trustees^ who |ield lands^ has been mtherto supposed*^, 

but /or ^cases of an extremely different nature, where 
the failure of^jiit^tice in ^herordinary courts might 
ensue/ not from any defect in the common law, but 
• ^om the powlr of tufbulent bai^ons, who, in their acts 
of^tra^e andt lawless viflence, bade defiance to all 
ordinary .jurisdiction. In some of the earliest cases we 
jind a statcmenti if th^ age and poverty of the com- 
plainant, and of the power, and even learning, of the 
supposed wrong-doer ; tojlics addressed^ to compassion, 
or at imost to etjuity in a very loose and popular sense 
of the'* wordj which tjirow light on the ordinal nature 
of this hjgh jurisdiction. It is apparent, from thj 
earliest cases in the reign of Richard II., thafr 
sional relief proceeding from mixed feelings of" pity 
and of regard, to substantial justice, not effectually aided 
by law, or overpowered by tyrannical violencl, had then 
ta»irrown into a regular »sy stem, and was subject to rules 
resembling those of legal jjirisdiction. At first sight it 
may appear difficult to conceive- how ecclesiastics could 
have nioulded intp a regular form tfiis anomalous branch 
of juf isprudence. But many of the ecclesiastical onler, 
^)riginally the only lawyers, were en^ently skilled in 
th^p civil and canon law, wbicjbt had attained an order and 
■precision unknown to the digests of baibarous usages 
then ^tempted in France and England. <-The eccle- 
siastical chancellors introduced into their court a course 
^of JroceedinJ; very simile to that adopted by other 

^ % Rlad^stonc, book iii c. 4/ 

f Calendars oWProreedinffs in Chanc, temp. Eliz. [London, 1827.J 
Ot ten of these suits which otciinedin the last ten years of the tourteenth 
century, one romplalns of ouster from land by violence; another, of cxclu. 
Sion from a benctice, bv a writ obtai^d from the king under false sugges- 
tions , a third, for the seizure of a frertnan, under pretext of being a 
/tsiavc (or nuef) ; a fourth, lor being disturbed in the enjoyment of land by 
a trespasser, abetted by the sherilf , a fifth, lor imprisonment on a false af- 
legatioi^ of debt No case is extant prior to the first year of Henry V., which 
relates to the trust of lands, wbicn cmineat writers havf rqircsented as 
the original object of this jurisdiction. In the reign of Henry V T there is a 
bill against certain W5l*liffiteH for outrages done to the plaintiff, Kobert 
Burton, chanter ^f the cathedral of Lincoln, on account of hi.s zeal as an 
inquisitor in the diocese of Lincoln,yto convict and punish heretics, 
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European nations^ who all owned the authorliy^of the 
canon law, and weje enlightened by the wisdom of the 
Roman code. The proceedin^^ in cRanc^y, lately re- 
covered from oblivion, sh©w^llie system to have been 
in regular activity aboutva canary anj^a%alf before the 
chancellorship of sir Thomas More, the first coinmon 
lawyer who held the great spl since the ^ancellor hadt < 
laid any foundations (knowci to us) of his equxiabjjp 
jurisdiction.® The course of education, and even 
negotiation in that age, confer^d o& Jllore, who was,, 
the most distinguished of the practisers of thf common 
law, the learning and ability Ox a civilian and a canonist. 

In his administrs^tion, from the 25th of October 1529, 
to the l6'tl^of May 1532, four hundred bilk and 
^swers are still preserved, which afford an ^verage of 
aooliw* hundred and sixty suits annually. Though this 
average may by no mean^ adequately represent the 
whole occupations of a court which had>tKany other 
duties to perform, it supplies us with some means of 
cx>mparing the extent of its business under him witb^.. 
the number of similar proceedings in succeeding times. 
The whole amount of bills and answers in tlie reign of 
James I. was 32,000. How far the ^^umber may have 
differed at different parts of tliat reign, the unarr*mged 
state of the recor k {Joes not yet enable us to ascertain? 
But supposing it, by a r<.ugh estimate, to have continued 
the same, die annual average of bills anti answers during^ 
the four years of lord Bacon’s administration was^HGl, 
being an increase of nearly ten fold in somewhat less 
than a century. Though qausca connected with| the 
progress of tile jiirisdicrit^ ant^.the character ^pf the, 
chancellor must have contributed to this remarkable 
increase, yet it must be ascribed principally ti the extra- 
ordinary impulse given lo chring enterprise and national 
wealth by the splendid administration of Elizabeth,^ 
which multiplied alike the occasions of litigation and 
the means of carrying It oii,^ In a century antfa half 

• From a letter of lord Baeon (Lords* Journals, £Otb March, 1680,) it 
appears that he made iZOOO decrees ;)pd orders m a year; so that iu his 
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aftset, %hen equitable jurisdiMcm was comjpleterf' lii 

foundi^ons and most necessaiy part^ by lord ekanodtlor 
Nottiji^am,«the whole ijiimber of equity suits was AbW 
fifteen ^usan^ which yiqjidtf' an average of sixteen httn* 
dred and fifty totovery jeaT o^'his chancellorship.* 

Unclcr lor^Hardwjcke, the chanc^lor of most pi^es- 
"^onal celebrity, the yearly |veriige of bills and ans'i^rs 
a}>pears \o hav9 been about two thousand ; probably in 
part because more^questions had been finalljf determined, 
«and partly idso ^jecause»the delays were so aggravated by 
the multiplicity of business, that parties aggrieved chose 
ratlier to submit to wron^'than to be anined in pursuit 
of right. This*last mischief arose a great measure 
from ihe variety of affairs added to the qpiginal duties 
of a chancellor, of which the principal were bankniptq" 
and parliamentary appeals. Both these cause# coatSmied 
to act with increasing force,; so that, in spite of a vast 
increase of t^ie property and dealings of th^ kingdom, 
the average number of bills and answers was consider* 
»Jbly less from 1800 ^o 1809 than it had been from 
1745 to 1 754. t 

It must not be supposed that*men trained in any sys- 
tem ot jurisprudrmce, as the ecclesiastical chancellors, 
coul(P have been indifferent to the inconvenience and 
, Vexation which necessarily harass tlje holders of a merely 
arbitrary power. Not having); law, they were a law 
^nto themselves ; and every chancellor who contributed 
by a c^etennination to establisli a principle,’ became in- 
strumental iy circiim scribing the power of his suc- 
^cessfr. Selden is, indeed, ^^epiesented to have said, that 
f equity iis according tr the 'conscience 6f him who is 
chancellor ; tfrhich is ar uncertain as if we made the 
chancellor'i' foot the standard for the measure which we 
call a foot. J But this spoken in the looseness of 

*time the bilLs aiiil answers amounted to about two thirds of thel^ole bu- 
siness. 

* numbers have tieen obligingly supplied by the gentlemen of the 
Record Olfire in the Tower. « 

f Account of Proi’eeduyjs in Parliainent relative to the Court of Chan, 
eery, liy ( ' P. CooperTEsq. p. 102, &c. Loudon, 1S28. A w'ork equally 
remarkable for knowledge and acuteness. 
f Table 'I'alk, p. 55, Edinburfth, fij09. 
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«lid under the iniueitce of the pr^'udtcea then 
prevalent an>ong eoisimen, htwyers against eqiutalle jit. 
iMictkm. Stilly perhapsj in hisiiine what Ifhsan} mi^t 
be trtie enough for a smarf* saving. Bu^ in pfoceas of 
* time a system of rules i^as %^b1i8he<l which han con** 
stan^ tended to limit the originall]{ discreitionary powers 
of Chancery. Equi^, % the acceptation ip wjiitdi 
that word is used in English ^urispruden'Se^ is po longef 
to be confounded with that moral equity which generall}^ 
corrects the unjust operation of law, and with which it 
seems to have been synonymous in the days of Selden 
and Bacon. It ij a part of law formed from usages and 
determinations which sometimes differ frpm what is 
called commo% law in its subjects, but chiefly varies from 
itflip its modes of proof, of trial, and of relief; it is a 
jurisdiction so irregularly formed, and often so little de« 
pendent on general principlesf that it can hardly be do** 
fined or mfl^le intelligible otherwise than liy a minute 
enumeration of the matters cognisable by it. * 

It will be seen from the above that'sir Thomas More's' * 
duties differed very widely frofh the various exertions of 
labour and intellect renuired from a modern chancellor. 
At the utmost he did not hear more*thau two* hun- 
dred cases and arguments yearly, including those of every ^ 
description. No abtlfentic account of any case tried * 
before him, if any such be ebtdnt, has been yet brought 
to light. N(j law book alludes to any part of his ^udg- • 
ments or reasonings. Nothing of this higher pavt of 
his judicial life is preserved, which can warrfint us in be- 
lieving more than that it rnu^t*hav^ displayed his ne^r- * 
failing integrity, reason, learning, iind eloquence. ' * * 

The particulars of his instalment are not’unyrorthy of 
being specified as a proof of the reverence for his en- 
dowments and excellences pfofessed by the king and 
entertained by the public, to whose judgment the mini- 
sters of Henry seemed virtuall}%to appeal, with an ussu- 
rance that the king's appointment would be ratified by 

* lUacktitoTic, book iii. c. S7. I^ord Hardwicke's I>ettcr t1^ Lord Karnes, 
30th June, 1757. Lord Woodhouselee’pLafij of Lord Karnob, vol. i. p. SJS7, 

VOL. I. P 
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the general voice. He was led between tbe dnlces ^ 
Nbrfi)]): and Suffolk up WestminaUigi Hall to the iStone 
Ohambar^ aifd there tbef honourably placed him in the 
high judgmen^seat of chandllor * ; (for the chaaaedlor 
was^ by his offic€^the prpddenf of thatterrible tribunal.) 

The duke ^of Norfolk, premier peer and lord high 
'^trea^urer of England,” co^iniles the biographer, " by 
the command ^f the kin§, spoke thus unto the jmph 
\herB with great (^plause and joy gathered together 

* The king’s^rnajesty (which, I pray God, may prove 
happie and fortunate to the whole realme of England) 
hath raised to t^e most high dignitie oS chancellourship 
sir Thomas <More, a man for his exjtraordinarie worth 
and sufficiencie well knowne to himself ^d the whole 
realme, fhr no other cause or earthlie respect, but/v 
that he hath plainely perceaved all the gifts oMiature 
and grace to be heaped upon him, which either the people 
could desird, or himself wish, for the discharge of so 
great an office. For the admirable wiscdome, integritie, 
"’and innocencie, joyned with most pleasant facilitie of 
witt, that this man is eirdowed withall, have been suf- 
ficiently knowen to all Englishmen from his youth, and 
for tliese manie Jeares also to the king's majestic himself. 
This hath the king abundantly found in manie and 
weigh tie affayres, which he hath kaffidly dispatched both 
at home and abroad ; in df/ersc offices which he hath 
‘ born, in most honourable embassages which he hath un- 
dergt^ne ; and in his daily counsel! and advises ujion all 
otlfcer occasions. He hath perceaved no man in his 
' rejflme to be more w^se in deliberating, more sincere in 
openfhg to him what he thought, nor more eloquent to 
adorne t|je matter which he uttered. Wliereforc, be- 
cause he saw in him such excellent endowments, and 
that of his especiall care h*e hath a particular desire that 
his kingdome and people might be governed ^with dl 
equi<iie and justice, integritie and wisedoige ; he of his 
owne most gracious disposition hath created this singular 
man lord (^ancSlor ; that, by his laudable performance 
• Morels Life ofttirT. More, 156. 1G3. 
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0 f this office^, his people may enjoy peace ani justice; 
and honour deo fame may redounde to th<| whole 
kingdome. It mayiperhaps o^me to mflfDie c^sti^ange 
unasuall matter^ that this^dignitie sho^d be J^towed 
upon a layman^ none of ^he^qjbilitie^ and one thf^ hath 
and children ; because heretofore no^e but singnlar 
learned prelates, or men» of {peatest nobilitie, i^ave pos^'^ 
seesed diis place ; but wliat Ik wanting in the^^ respects, 
tlie admirable vertues, the matchless guifts of witt and 
wtsedome of this man, doth most plentifully recompence 
the same. For the king's majestic hath not regarded 
how great, but«wliat a man Ae was; he hath not cast 
his eyes upon the nobilitie of his bloud^ but on the 
worth of hisyierson ; he hath respected his suffidencie, 
r^t his profession ; finally, he would show by this his 
choyi!i^ tlfat he hath some rare subjects amongst the 
rowe of gentlemen and layii^n, who deserve to manage 
the highest^ offices of the realme, which d>idiop6 and 
noblemen think tliey only can deserve. The rarer there- 
fore it was, so much both himselt*held it to be the more • 
excellent, and to his people lie thought it would be the 
more grateful!. Whereftre, receave tliis your chancellour ^ 
with joyful acclamatibns, at whose hrjfids you n^y ex- ^ 
pect all happinesse and content.' • 

Sir Thomas A>uro, according to his wonted modestie,^^ 
was somewhat abashed af this the duke’s speech, in that 
it sounded so much to his praise; but recollecting him. ^ 
self as that 'place and time would give him leaVi> he 
answered in this sorte; — ‘ Although, mosj noble d^e^ 
and you right honourable lotds, ^nd worshipfull gen-^ 
tlemen, 1 kndwe all these things, which die kinij^’s • 
majestic, it seemeth, hath bene pleased shoidd be spoken 
of me at this time and place, and your grace Aiath witli 
most eloquent wordes thus aidplifyed, are as far from me, 
as I could wish with all my hart they were in me for * 
the better performance of ^ great a charge ^ and 
although this your speach bath caused in me greater * 
feare than 1 can well express in words*, yet this inconi. 
parable favour of ray dread^soueraigne, oy which he 

F 2 • 
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Bhawedi iow veil, yea how higldy he conceaveth qf mj 
weakeiiesBe, having commanded that fiiy meanesee ^ou]d 
he 60 gieatly^commende^ cannot be but most acceptaUe 
unto me# and^ cannot dmole but give your most nolde 
grace ^ exceeding < thankef^ 1 ;haf what his majeetie hath 
willed you briefly to letter, you, of the abundance of your 
**love me, have in a l^e knd eloquent oration di« 
luted. for%nyself, I dkn take it no otherwise, but 
^at his majestic*^ incomparable favour towards me, the 
good will and ibcredible propension of his royall minde 
(wherewith he hath these manic yeares favoured me 
continually) hath alone without anie djsert of mine at 
all, caused ^oth this my new honour, and these your 
undeserved commendations of me. For yho am I, or 
what is the house of my father, that the king's higH- 
nesse should heape upon me by such a perpetual! s^eame 
of affection, these so high honours ? I am farre lesse 
then anie' tht meanest of his benefitts besto^^ed on me ; 
how can 1 then thinkc myself worthie or fitt for this so 
•peerlesse dignitie ? f have bene drawen by force, as the 
king's majestic often profei^eth, to his liiglmesse's service, 
to be a courtier ; but to take ttig dignitie upon me, is 
most of all agairfet rny will ; yet fuch is his highncvsse's 
^benignitie, such is his bountie, th^t he highly esteemeth 
the small dutiefulnesse of his lEeaUest subjects, and 
seeketh still magnificently tl» recompence his servants ; 

I not oq]y such as deserve well, but even sucli as have but 
a desire to deserve well at his hands, in which number I 
havjp alwaies^iwished myself to be reckoned, because I 
I cannot challenge mysfelf to one of the former ; which 
b£s^g*so, you may all percea\e with me how great a 
burden is ^laydc upon my backe, in lliat I must strive in 
some sorte with my diligence and dutie to corresponde 
with his royali benevolence^ and to be answerable to that 
great expectation, which he and you seeme to have of 
me ; iwberefore those so high praises are by me so much 
more grievous unto me, by how much more F know the 
greater chame I ^ave to render myself worthie of, imd 
the fewer means I havesto make them goode. This 
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Wdght is hardly suilabk to my wealed shoulders ; this 
honour is not confcpondeftt to^my poore desert f it is a , 
burden, not a glorie; a care,* not a digiittie;#the one 
therefore I must beare as mtfnfuHy as h can,* and dis- 
charge the other with as xnucA dextefttie as I shall be 
able. The earnest desire which \ have ahvaies had and 
doe now acknowledge myseSf to have, to satisfye J>y alT" 
meanes I c^n possible, the most. ample*benefitt8 of his 
highnesse, will greatly excite and ayd^me to the diligeift 
performance of all, which I trust also*I shall be mmie ‘ 
able to doe, if 1 finde all ypur good wills and widies 
both favourable unto me, and confomaable to his royal 
munificence : because my serious endeavorrs to d3e well, 
joyned withiyour favourable acceptance, will easAy pro- 
thire that^vhatsoever is performetl by me, thbugh it be 
in it^f but small, yet witl it seeme great and praise, 
worthic ; for those things afe aiwaies atchieved happily, 
which ares accepted willingly ; and those *succeede for- 
tunately, which aie receaved by tethers courteously. As 
you therefore doe hope for j^eat matters, and the l>est al 
my hands, so though I« dare not promise anie wsuch, yet ^ 
do I promise truly 

I shall 1)0 able.’ ^ 

^Vhen sir I’lioinas More had spoken these? wordei^ 
turning his face to* thf high judgemtjit seate of the^ 
Cbaiicerie, he proceeded iif this manner : — ^ But when 
I looke up^n this seate, when 1 thinke how gr€^te andl 
what kindc of personages have possessed thi# place 
before me, when I call to minde who hetwas tha% sate 
in it last of a]) — a man st* what singular wisdoifie, of 
what notable experience, what a '^rospcroija andlavfur^ 
able fortune he had for a great space, and|how at the 
last he had a most grievous fall, and dyed inglorious — 

I have cause enough Uy my pretlecessor's example to 
think honour but slipperie, and this dignitie not so 
grateful to -me as it may seeme to others ; for both is it « 
a hard matter to follow with like pacj|s or praises, a man 
of such admirable witt, prudence, authoritie, aud splen- 


a^d affectionately to j)erforme the best 
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dour^ to whome"! may seeme but as the KgKtiug^ q( t 
candle/' when the sun if downe; alld also the sudden^ 
and untfscpected fall of to ^eat a man as he was doA 
terribly j/dtt mr in minde ^at this honour ought not to 
please^me too much, nfir the lustre of this glistering 
^^ate dazel mi^e eyes/* Wherefore I ascende this seatfe 
as a <plaoe full of labour ai^ danger, voyde of aU solide 
ahd true honour ; the which by bow muclv the higher 
iS is, by so much ^greater fall I am to feare, as well in 
respect of the verie nature of the thing it selfe, as 
because I am warned by this late fearfull example. 
And truly I might even now at this verfe just entrance 
stumble, yea^'faynte, but that his majestie's most sin- 
gular favour towardes me, and all your goodwills, which 
your joyfiSll countenance doth testifye in ftbis^mo^Tc 
honorable assemhlie, doth somewhat recreate and refresh 
me ; otherwise this seate i^buld be no more pleasing to 
me, than that sword was to Damocles, which'hung over 
his head, tyed only bv a hayre of a horse*s tale, when 
Tie had store of delicate fare before him, seated in the 
chak)|)f state of Denis the “^rirant of Sicilie ; this there- 
fore Siall be always fresh in my rninde, this will I have 
still before mine iJes, that this scate will be honorable, 
famous, and full of glorie unto me, if 1 shall with 
care and diligence, fidelitie and wi^edome, endeavour to 
doe my dutic, and shall persuade myself, that the en- 
^oyingt^thereof may he hut short and uncertaine: the 
one whereof my labour ought to performe ; the other 
my <predeces»!>r's example rnay easily teach me. AU 
whi(Si being so, you 'may .''asily perceave what great 
*j)lefisure I taj^e in thft. high dignitie, or in this most 
noble dukejs praising of me.’ 

All the world took notice now of sir Thomas’s dig- 
nitie, whereof Erasmus writeth £o John Fahius, bishopp 
of Vienna, thus .* — ^ Concerning the new increase of 
honoup lately happened Thomas Moro, I should 
easily make you Jbelieve it, if I should shew you the 
letters of n^ny famous men, rejoicing with much 
alacritie, ancT coiigratulatjing' the king, the realme, him- 
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anJ^abo me, for More’s honor^ inj 3 eing i(iafQe lord 
cb^cellour of Enjjfjand/ ” ^ 

When sir Thomas More vrai seated inihis gourt of 
Chancery, his father, sir iFcjin More, who w^ nearly 
" of the age of ninety, wai!> th<? n|08t anoient judge of the 
King’s Bench. What a gratejjul spectacle was it,” 
says their descendant, ‘^<%o sfo the son ask the blessings* 
of the father every day upoh his kneea befor^ hi 6 %t 
upon his own seat ? ” * Even ill a m jre unceremonious 
age, tlie simple character of More would have protected 
these daily rites of ^lial reverence from the suspicions 
of affectation, which could Slone destroy their charm. 
But at that time it must have borrowed its chief power 
from the conspicuous excellence of the father* Ind son. 
Ijpr if inward worth had then borne any proportion to 
the ^ve and reverend ceremonial of the age, we might 
be well warranted in regarding our forefathers as a race 
of superior^beings. # * 

The contrast of the humble and affable More with 
die haughty cardinal, astonished Ind delighted the suit, 
ors. No a})pli cation could made to Wolsey, which 
did not pass through many hands ; and no inaiti^lhuld * 
qiply, whose fingers^were not tipped# with gold^ But 
More sat daily in an open hall, diat he inigjit receive in 
person the petitions tf the poor. If any reader should^ 
blame his conduct in fhi# respect, as a breach of an 
ancient an^’ venerable precept, Ye shall do no un-^ 
righteousness in judgment ; thou shalt not respect the 
person of the poor, nor honour the person the mighty ; 
but in rigUteoumesa shalt th#uyW//e thy ncighbou^f 
let it be remembered, that there #;till clung to tlie c^ui-* 
table jurisdiction some remains of that ift-ecarious and 
eleemosynary nature from which it originafly sprung; 
which, in the eyes oP till compassionate cliancellor, 
might warrant more preference for the helpless pooi* 
than could Jbe justified in pi^ceedings more rigorously 
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. . of hffr wm je«/ons then, ^ 

politer amumed by cbancellotB lo i ^ 
farti^\to from jfjoing certain acts which i^ty 

by Jaw entitled to d^ nntii the court of fJkancery 
should determJnr whethjjr <ihe#^xerci«e of the legal ri^ 
would riot work injustice. There are many instance m 
« which irreparable wrong juayibe committed, before a 
^ht cah be aa^rtained^ Ki the ordinary course of pror 
feedings,* In such ca5es it is the province ‘of the chaiiK 
cellor to take eare that affairs shall continue in their 
actual condition until the qu^tioijs in clispute b^ de- 
termined. A considerabll* outcry againet this necessary, 
though invidiods authority, was raised at the com- 
mericediint 8f More’s chancellorsliip. Hy, silenced this 
clamour vyith his wontetl prudence and meekness. 
ing caused one of the six clerks to make (fat aKist of 
the injunctions issued by hjm, or pending before him, 
•he invited aU the judges to dinner. He J^id the list 
before diem ; and explained the circumstances of each 
case so satisfactorily, that they all confessed that in the 
like ^e they would have done no less. Nay, he offere#^ 
to Mpit from the jurisdiction, if they would undertalm 
to craUiin the lav within the boutidaries of righteous* 
lltss,' which Jie thought they ought in conscience to do. 
‘The judges declined to make the a^tetapt ; on which he 
observed privately to Ropea tnat he saw they trusted 
Jo th^ir influence for obtaining verdicts which would 
shift tpe responsibility from them to tlic jmjes. Where- 
fore,” said he, 1 am constrained to abide the adventure 
of t]|eir blame.” •* 

L Dauncey, one of hi£ sons-in-law, alleged that under 
Wolsey e^^in the door-keepers got great gains,” and 
was so p^verted by the venality there practised that 
he expostulated with More for his churlish integrity. 
.The chancellor said, that if his father, whom he re* 
verenewd dearly, were on ^the one side, and the devil, 
whom he hated with all liis might, on the other; tlie devil 
should have his J^ght.” He is represented by his de- 
scendant, as^softening his, answer by promising minor 
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»ucl] as jniorJtyGfheiring^SJidre&iStmM-' 
AtM flf arfeitratfoil indieri^ tbe case of a /Head ipis badl 
Tile bio^apher^ however^ net bmag MPi^ye^ irn'g^ 
have mhurdleratood the eonvgrsatiotJ, wJ^eb had to pass 
4lirough more than one ^enfr^tion beiire the tr|diti(m 
K^aehed hhn; or the words have^been a hasty 
effusion of good natftxt, ^tered only to qualify the 
roughness of his honesty, ^f he hadobeen^ called to 
perform th^e promises^ his head^and^heart would hav^ 
recoiled alike from breaches of equality %^ch he would 
have felt to be altogj^thef dishonest. When Heron, an- 
other of his soi*-in-law, relied on the bad practices of 
the times, so far as to entreat a favourable judgment in 
a cause of own. More, though the most affl^iOMte 
oj fathers, immediately undeceived him by an adverse 
decr^. This act of common justice is made an object 
of )mnegyric by the biographer, as if it were then deemed 
an extraor(J|nary instance of virtue ; a deplor^le symp- 
tom of that cormpt state of general opinion, which, half 
» century later, contributed to b?tray into ignominious 
%i<5es the wisest of men, affd the most illustrMt| of 
chancellors, — if the latter distinction be not rathelf^to 
the virtue of a More^r a Somers. « » 

He is saitl to have despatched the causey befor^hlfe 
so speetlily, that, ffn asking for the next, he was told that 
none remained ; which Is dioastfully contrasted by Mr. 
More, his (Ascendant, with the arrear of a thousand in«» 
the time ot that gentleman, who lived in the rSgn of 
(.Charles I. though we have already s^n that ^this 
difference may^be referred othilr causes ; and 
fore that the fact, if true, provesano more than Ms §x-* 
emplary diligence and merited reputation. ^ * 

The scrupulous and delicate integrity of More (for so 
it must be called in speakfhg of that age) was more 
clearly shown after his resignation, than it could have* 
been during his continuance in office. One IJarnell 
complained of him for a decree obtained by his adversary ' 
Vaughan, whose wife had bribed the Siant^or by a gilt 
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cap. surpuised the coymsd. fijst, by Qimfnir Jbat 
he Teoj^ved the cup as a Jiew year’a^glft. tord Wilt- 
atub'e^ zeaMkis protestaju^ indecently^ but preraatuydy^ 
exulte<Lf I^d I nut telf you, my lords,” said hfl^ 
tha|; you wpuKl find matter true ?” — But, my 
lords," replied More,^ hear the other part of my tde. 
® Afte^ hiyying drank to her ff Wine with which my butler, 
had dlled(, the ^up, and i^en she had pledged him, he, 
^►e8tored it to her,|and would listen to no refusal,” When 
Mrs- Croker,^,fbr whom he had made decree against 
lord Arundel, came to lyim to reguest his acceptance 
of a pair of gloves, in which werc^ contained 401* 
in augi^s, Ije told her, with a smile, that it were ill 
maftnm to refuse a lady’s present ; but thcyigh he should 
keep the gloves, he must return the gold, which he en- 
forced her to receive. Gresham, a suitor, sent^irn a 
present of a gilt cup, of which the fashion pleased him. 
More accepttd it ; lout would not do so till <^reshain re- 
ceived from him another cup of greater value, but of 
which the fomi and workmanship were less suitable to 
the ^;|iancellor. It would-be anjndignity to the memory* 
of s^h a man to quote these facts as proofs of his pro- 
bi<y ; thut they ri^ay be mentioned' as specimens of the 
simple and ;;^inforced honesty of one who rejected im- 
^ proper offers with all the ease and pleasantry of common 
courtesy. • ^ 

ft Hepry, in bestowing the great seal on M^re, hoped to 
dispose his chancellor to lend his authority to the pro- 
ject^ of divorfe and second marriage, which now agitated 
dthe cking's mind, add wc^e the maiu^ objects of his 
^poBc)^ Arthur, tbt eldest son of Henry VII., had 
married fatliariUe, the daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, sovereigns of Castile and Aragon. As. the 

young prince died very shoAly after his nuptials, Henry 
obtained a dispensation from pope Julius 11. to enable 
the j^ncess to marry bar brother-in-law^ afterwards 


* ** Thomas Monjs,^octrinA et probitate spectabilis vir, canccllariua in 
Wolsae'i 1(kcum cpnstituitur. Neutiguam Reffts cawte eequior,*' TkuanH 
HisU mi Temp^s^ Ub. il. c. IG. edi^ Lund. 17G3. i. 31. 
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Vlll. niftt moWdi solemhisfii^ his iii(iUTia|ge 
with her after hlB^cc^saion^ aird lived siittpeh ySars m 
amarent hahnony with hef;, Mary was tne ohljr child 
• of this marriage whb sur^ve4^infancy ^ but in the year 
15^7 a concurrence of events* arose, which tried and 
estahlished the virtue of ^ore, and revealed^ to the world 
the depravity of his master. ^‘*^enry waajouched bpthe 
charms of A»ne Bdleyn, a beauti^l young lady, in her 
twenty-second year, the daughter of sii >Thoinas Boleyn,'^ 
earl of Wiltshire, who had lately returneu from the court 
of France, where her youth 3iacl been spent. At the 
same moment it iSecame the policy of Francis 1. to loosen 
all tlie ties which joined the king of En{^and«^ the 
emperor. Whbn the bishop of Tarbes, his ambassaclor 
in ^ilngland^i found, on his arrival in London, the growing 
distastiaof Henry for his inoffensive and exemplary wife, 
he promoted the king’s inclinStion towards divorce, and . 
suggested a fnarriage with Margaret duchess of Alen^on, 
the beautiful and graceftd sister o^ Francis I.* 

At this period Ileiiry for t}je first time professed to 
harbour conscientious dsubts w'hether the dispensafion 
of Julius TI. could si^^pend the obligation of the di^ne 
prohibition pronounced against such a marriage die ' 
Levitical law.t The court of Rome did not dare to , 
contend that the dispensation could reach the case if the ' 
prohibition were part of tlie universal law of God. 
Henry, on tic* other side, could not consistently question 
its validity, if he considered the precept as belongfhg to 
merely positive law. To this question, therefore, the 
dispute was coniined, thougii Iboth parties shrunk 

* Margarita Francisci soror, spectatte formoc et vcMtistatis ferming, 
Carolo AIcneonio duce marito paulo ante rnortuo, vidua perr^n*orat. Ea 
dQvtinata u-Kor Henrico. miSMique Wolaicus et Uigerronum Prcpsul qui 
de diAHolvondo inatriinonio cum Uallo a^crent. l)t caletum af>}iulit Wolnama 
mandatum a rege eontrarium acjtipit, reacivitque per anncoa Henneum 
non tain Galli adfinitatem quaq^ in.sanuia amorom quu Annam Bolcnam ^ 
proaequeliatur, explere velle. ” — uht svpiU. 

Nv trace of the latter part ajntcara in the state papers just publisit^l 
f Leviticus, X?. 3. xx. 22. But sec lleuterononiy, xxv. 5. The latter 
text, which allows an exception m the case of a brother’s wife l)oing IdTt 
childless, may be thought to strengthen the prohAition in ail cases not 
cxcoptecf It may seem applicable to the precise case of Henry. But the 
application of that text is impossible . for It remtamg injunction, of 
which the breach is chastised by a disgiacefal punishment 
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^ him! pred^ i^ow$l of tfteit 

tiost reasonabte Wutioii ^iharit was a )pc^ aiid 
^ppisry tiw^ formii^ a part of, the Hebrew ep4p» 

' fflighlt auem sn first sight to destroy its, at^ihority dtp- , 

S jitr, But if* either ^arty lad Wn canfiic^ this pwi- 
kudon^ adopted by all Christendomi^mig^t be justified hy 
tha( general usage^ in a cpte wnere it was nof remarkably 
%i variance with reasop or the publip welfare* Btit si^h 
•a doctrine wouldphavl lowered the aground of this papal 
authority too {huch to be acceptable to«Roine^ and yet, 

^ on the other hand, rest^l it pn too unexceptionable a 
foundation to suit the case of Henry. False dlegsr 
lions of fasts in the preamble of the bull were alleged 
on the isame side ; but they were incoif^luglve. The 
principal'arguinents in the king's favour y^^xe, Uiat'no 
precedents of such a dispensation seem to haye been 
, pn^uc^; and that if thc^Levidcal prohibitions do not 
continue in* force under the Gospel, thert? is no pro- 
hibition against ince|tuous marriages in the system of 
the New Testament. It was a disadvantage to the 
church of Rome in controversy, that being driven from 
the low ground by its supposed tendency to degrade file 
sttb^eet, and^ detljrred from the high ground by the fear 
j of the reproadi of daring usurpation, tlie inevitable 
consequence was confusion ^nd *'tiuctuation respecting 
the first principles on wlfich the question was to be 
» deterpiined. r 

TS pursue this subject through the long negotiations 
and discussions whijh it occasioped during six years, 
• iy(^d be to lead us far* If am the'lifQof sir Thomas 
Mor^ even^ if the ftriter of tliese pages had not very 
recently attempted a i ummary account of them.* Suffice 
it here to say, that Clejient VJl. {Medici), though 
originally inclined to favour th^ suitt of Henry, accord- 
ing to the usual policy of tne Roman court, which 
sought plausible pretexts^for facilitating the divorce of 
kings, whose m^ifrimonial connections might be repre* 

• Hisudf of Englatid, li. - 

i railavicmo, hb. il C.d5. Mlt de Milan. 1745. v.l pi 251. 
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g0nted atTinvolyii^ tbe quiet of netionq^; an 

waft often Ipouj^h ^e to be always ft^edc^ 
Kite sadic of Borne and tbe ca^vity of tha 
Cieitient Aill of ^ea^ of die emperor*8 power j^nd c^s- 
pleasieN^ ; it ia even fts^ Charfeft^V., 'who .bad 
dift^ye^ed the aeeret designs of the English cou:rt;| had 
extotted froth the ]^pe>a before hi\ release^ a proniufe 
that no attempt wotdd be ma& to dishonour an Au^ail 
ptincess by Icceding to the divcS^Je** The pope, unt» 
wiUipg to provoke Henry, his powerfid and generous 
protector, instructed Oantpeggio to attempt, first, a lecqu- 
eiliatieh betweei^the king and queen; secondly, if that 
failed, to endeavour to persuade her that she ought to 
acquiesce in hc^ husband's desires, by entering into a 
cloister; a proposition which seems to show % readiness 
in the Ron^n court to wave their theological difficulties; 
and, tlflrdly, if neither of thq^e attempts were successful, 
to spin out^ the negotiation to the greatest length; in* 
order to profit by the favourable incidents which time 
might bring forth. The impatienifce of the king and the 
honest indignation of the quoen defeated these arts of 
Italian policy. The r<?feistance of 4nne Boleyn to the 
irregular gratification«)f the king’s desires, without the 
belief of which it is impossible, to conceive tlie m^ni^es 
for his perseverance ip the pursuit of an unequal mar-» 
riage, opposed another irAp^liment to the counsels and 
contrivances df Clement, which must have surprised and- 
perplexed a’FIorentine pontiff. All tliese proc^dings 
terminated in the sentence of nullity in toe case of 
Henry’s marriage ijith Catoc^ine>>pronounced by CJjfan-^ 
mer, the espousal of Annfi Boleyi^ by the king, a'ad toe^ 
rejection of the papal jurisdiction Jby tfle^ kingdom, 
which still, however, adhered to the doctrines of the 
Homan catholic church. - i* 

Tlie situation of Mole during a great part of these, 
memorable events was embarrassing, llie great offices 
to which he was raised by the king, the personal favour 
bitoerto constantly shown to him, anc> the natural ten- 
• Id. ibid, ftoin MS..A:on^iH?ndcnce. V 



, com^cia 

^i^cline Jiim to tem^mae wieh^ iQ!f JMb 

friend^ ma^er. On otb^iMlno, hia fi^wiiiig <k^ 
and h^ror olT heresy, ita ixm ot diaardm(,hl9 
belief tfiat juiKyersal would b^ the injevlt$bbs ^ 

reault of reliraous diaaeiroion, and the operation of seven 
. years’ controwsy fo/the Cathie cfanreb, In heatln^ghie 
piinC on all subjects invoktng the ea^nt of her autho^ 
|ity, made him recoi^^from designs whichf were visibly 
tending toward^ %siinion with the Roman pontiiir, the 
centre of Catholic union, and the suprenfe magistrate of 
the ecclesiastical commonwealth. Thi^ugb his opinions 
relating to the papal authority were of a moderate and 
liberal natute, he at least respected it as an ancient and 
venerable^ control on licentious opinlons,%f which die 
prevailing heresies attested the value and die^ecessity.^ 
Though he might ha^e been better pkase^ wdth 
’another tletgrrainatioii by the supreme jiontiff, it did 
not follow that he should contribute to wcaicen the holy 
see, assailed as it was on every side, by taking an active 
part in resistance to the fi^al decision of a lawful autho- 
rity. Obedience to the supreme bead of the church in 
a case which u^^mately related only to discipline, ap- 
pearcif peculiarly incumbent on all professed catholics. 
i.But however sincere the zeal of ^ois for the catholic 
* religion and his support of J[he legitimate supremacy of 
the Roman see undoubtedly were, he was surely in- 
^duend2;d at the same time by the humane feelings of his 
just and generous nature, wliich engaged his heart to 
espouse the &use of « blameless an^l pronged princess, 
Jdrive^ from the throne ar?d‘ the bed of a tyrannical 
hi&band. Though he reasoned the case as a divine 
and a canSnist^ he must have felt it as a man. That 
honest feeling must ha'vetglowed beneath the subtle- 
a ties and formalities of doubtfJtl and sometimes frivo- 
lous disputations. It was^rohably often tlie chief catMto 
of eotiduct for which other reasons might "ba sincerely 
alleged. « 

In steerij^ his course through the intilgues and pas- 
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d^cynl^his and disposKl 



cdttft it iii ih^ ohnehrkiililliat 1^ 

%iriljr tetffefl ft^ d|4»d«dtion biit 

WfitleA^ ibacihttefy t«qiih^ ‘6 lie shuixn^ utii^^cessar^ 
dia<^edfdi6ei asSttue^ i^<»ii|c6n6cientio^B cb^]^Haiice. 
If he'h^d bben SbittimeOr boM^^ by prcdenftial ^ij^sider- 
litilbifs; ftei cMd^dotliaVe more cat^ously nhunnod every 
c^^aition j ^at case he would hot have 

"gdb^ so far. 'He dlspld^edj ai^th|| timecf whigfi w?irio;v 
that Very '"peculiar excell .^ince .of his charactpi^ 
v^ch^ ad it showed his submission tc be the fruit of 
sense of dhty^ ^ve dignity to that which in others is apt 
to seOm and to Ive slavish. ' ^ * 

‘The anxieties of More increased with the approach 
towards the g^ecution of the king's projects of divorce 
and second marriage. Some anecdotes of this period^ 
arc preserved by tlie affectionate and descriptive jxfn 
of Mfrgaret Roper's husbaad^ which, as he evidently 
•fsTOports in (Jie chancellor s language, it woidd be unpar- 
donable to relate in any other words than those of 4he 
venerable man himself. Roper," indeed, like another 
Flbtarch, consults the iinresUained freedom of his story 
by a disregard of dates, which,4 however agreeable 
to a general reader, ' is sometimes unsatisfactory to a 
searcher after accuracy. Yet his office in a court o? law, 
where there is We strongest inducement to asCertaiUr 
truth, and the largest Ox^^erience of the means most 
effectual for that purpose, might have taught him the 
extreme importance of time as well as place in estimating 
the bearing and weight ^f testimony. ^ 

On a timei walking widh jrfe along the Thrjnes* 
side at Chelsea, he said un\o m^ ^ Now would io 
Lord, son Roper, upon condition that thr^ f^^ings were 
well establishetl in Christendom, I were put into a sack, 
and were presently c^t into the Thames/ — What 
great things be those, sir?* quoth I, ' that should move 
you so to wish.' — ^ In faith, ^on, they be these,' he. 
* The fii%t is, that whereas the most part of Christian 
princes be at mortal war, they werS all at universal 
peace. The second^ that whj^re the chur^ of Christ is 
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fettled i« |#iffai» 

t}ie,tA^, ilfit at d» iwier ^(U— 
iuii«ir' conv«^ in qseetion, it ^fjlii^ 
qweteeee of'^t’psrtie# lwen^.ll 
.a™ 





On another ocpasion f ^ J* 

brought quention, jheH I, i|l' i 
Kore (of a oertainJoy)/ commend^^lptlji^likia 
estate of this rtmui that had go eaal^a a |irlhea« 01k 
grare and sound a nobility and so loving^ kmMmt avbi^ 
jecfifef »agreiing intone ftith. • ' t ^ 

^ Truth it is/ indeed, son Roper; and yet I psgf 
God, as bigfi as we sit upon the mount|ins, 
heretics under our feet like ants, not the^j^y dbt^Wtt 

gladly would wish to be at league and coinpi^g|ioi)t with 
^lietp, to let them have thcil^ churches, aMP^ they 
"^ouid be* contented to let us have ours fraetly.’ i 
auawered, * By my troth, it is very desperately spoken/, 
He, perceiving me td be in a fume, said meriily, 

^ ^VeU, well, son lloper, It shall not be so/ Whom/ 
concludes Roper, ** dn sixteen years and more, being in 
his house, converfant With him, I *never could perocivo 
him ^ mucli as once in a fume/' 

• * Doubtless he was somewhat dt^q^tiefcetl by the rCw 
flection, that some of thoser Wao now appealed to the 
freedom of bis youthful philosophy against iiimself 
wouldf^peedily begin to abuse such doctrines by turning 
theiig against |the peace which he loved, that some 
the tf poilers of Rome^mig^it exhibit the like scenes of 
ca^n^aiid blood in tlie city which was liis hirtb*piace 
and his dw(^llihg-place. Yet, even then, the placid mionj 
which had stood the test of every petty annoyance floif 
sixteen years, was unruffled %y alarms for tlie impending 
•fate of his country and of his religion. 

He^ry used every mea^is of procuring ,an opinion 

> f 

The <lescnptioi| of IJie period appears to auit ttio year before the 
peace of Cambray and tne recall of the l^te Csntttcgjjio, 
f Probably mJpB bcginoing of 15S7, awr the pramotioik of More to be 
efaanceUor ot tiftdtchy c|Lan^aitdL. « 


un^iurjhiai *«iltil«'lie 

to 

!^ase<tiim>>l^|if)}VlK%iofth his^nettd {TunttiU aaA 
^ mok th^ examinatidnii -^Mpipe^ 

<Wi i» liW y m J geBtkiie< conned tWf 

be }Aiin jridi yowt grace^^ 
and virtuona Ulongb they be^ 
^ council^ by mutc^ hi 
youa maHitfoIjA binefitfi bestowed* on us^ are meet o«iiii«> 
fdr yoiar grace herein. If ^ou min^ to under** 
atiacHl^liK tru^hj consult St. Jerome^ Si. Auguatiif/ and 
othaa^ ludy ^doctors of the CIreek and Latin thurdhes^ 
who wjjd jM be inclined to deceive you by lespect^of * 
their oimlWorUlly eomnlodity, or by fear of your 
princely diaylpaaure/* t Though the Idngadid not like* 
what was disagreeable to bus desires^ yet the language 
of More was so wisely tempered, tfiat for the present he 
took it in good part, lyul oftentimes had conferences 
with the chancellor thereon.*' The native meekness of 
More was probably mftre effectual thaiP all the a’tfs by 
which courtiers insatiate themselves, or insinuate^un^ 
palatable counsel. * • 

Shortly after, the kin§» again movcHl him lo weigh 
and considei^ the great matter. 'fhe chancellor feU 
down on his knees, and reminding Henry of his* own 
words on delivering the great seal, whifh were,^~ 

First look upon Gini, and ifiter C/od upon me," added, \ 
that nothing had ever so pained liim as tha^he waf nat ^ 
able to servo his grace in that matter, without a breach 
of Utat original injunction which he had received on 'the 
acet^tanoe of his office. ^ Tlfe king said he wa^r content 
to accept his service othitrwise, and would continue hjie 
favour ; nev^ with that mattes molesting his consoienoo 
afterward^ t But when the progress towards the 
marriage wat so fisr advanced diat pe saw how soon 

* fioper, p. 32, t Id 48 ^ 
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he mMe suit to *" 

Noifofic^ to iprocure 

duke, Often «o|ieited Py,, 

portunate suit, a clerf 
Whence repaired im the kln|^ 
inU^> his majwty’s hanej^ 

*thanks and praise £o^ his wor^if and, wk}fyS 

^him, that in an^ suit that shot& ei^er cont^^ |lja< 
honour or apfiertain unto his pxodt, the kN^: i^wid 
show himself a good aud^gracious master to his ' 

servant. ' The king directed Norfolk, whcp:t he instiled 
his successor, to declare publicly, that his ^sdesty had 
with* pain yielded to the prayers of sir ^'homas. More^ 
by the removal of such a magistrate. * v , 

At the time of his resignation he assei^^ rrtd ci^- 
. cumstances, without refef&nce to his chara0t4, detpon^ 
strate the tVuth of his assertion, that his v^ole income, 
independent of grants from the crown, did not amount 
to more Uian 50/. yearly. This was not more than an 
eightli part of his gains at the bar and his judicial 
salary from the city of London taken together, — so great 
wa^^the propornon in which his fortune had liecUned 
during eighteen years of employment in offices of such 
trust, advantage, and honour, i' "In tins situation the 
clergy voted, as a testimonM of tlieir gratitude to him, 
the s’lm of 5000/. pounds, which was a hundred times 
the ifmount of his income ; and, according to the rate 
ofainterest at that tijme, would have yielded him 5004 . 
a jear, being ten times the yearly ^sum which he could 
then call tus own. ^ But good and honourable as he 
knew thbir messengers to be, of whom l^unstaU was 
one, he declared that he would rather cant their mon(^ 
into the 8ea than take it : hot Speaking from a boastful 
pride, most foreign from his nature, but shrinking wi^i 
a SOI*; of instinctive delicacy from die touah of monej^, 

' o 

* " Honorifipe juuiit, rex de me tCBtatum redderc qi^od agre ad {trccea 
mta« me dera|>iljrit.”— Ep. ad Erasm. ^ 

f aj^k>g)V<f. X- p, SOT. , 



Woire he how much th£ acc^tahee oi 

ti^e gift mij^t impair Mu uaeful^s. • 

tiif resources were of aiipbW nature. Ihe £npli- 
«ity of itiB tastes mid the lydd^^on of indulgenceE 
^radei^ retrendhSnrient a ta^ ad easy to himsdf, Is tti 
be Scsjsrcdy p^oep^ibfe in ifts personal habitS. His fool 
or jester^, theh a pecessary pari of a gre^ man% efta- 
blishinent^ ha ^ve to iHl^e lord ma^^r for the tinfe being. 
His first care was tb provide for hii/ ^ttendants^ by 
placing his gentltemen and yeomen with peers and pre- 
lates, and his eight watermen ih the service of his suc- 
cessor sir T. Audley, to whom he gave his great barge, 
one of the most indispensable appendages cf£ his o^ce 
in an age when* carriages were unknown. His^ sorrows 
were for separation from those whom he loved. He 
called together his children anjj grandchildren, who had 
hitherto lived in peace and love under hisjpatriardial 
roof, and, lamenting that he could not as he was wont, 
and as he gladly would, bear out the whole charges of 
them all himself, continue living together as they were 
wont, he prayed them to give liirn their counsel on 
this trying occasion. J^Vhen he saw tljem silent, and 
unvrilling to risk an opinion, he gave them his, *s^a- 
soned 'with his natgra| gaiety, and containing some 
Strokes illustrative of the stetj of society at tliat time, — 
I hive been brought up,'* quoth he, at Oxford, at 
an inn of Chbncery, at Lincoln's Inn, and also ir#the 
king's court, from the lowest degree to the highest, *and 
yet 1 have at preseiit^left me lijtle ^hove ICl)/, a yeaf” 
(including die king's grants^ • so that now if we jilce 
to live together we must be content *to be coiftributariet 
together ; but we must not fall to the lowest fare first : 
— we will begin with Lincolu^s Inn diet, where many 
riglit worshipful and of ^ood years do live full well ; 
which, if we find not ourselves the first year able to 
maintain, tjieh will we the nPxt year go one step to 
JSew Inn fare: if that year exceed tur ability, we 
will the next year descend to Oxford^ fare, vvlj^ere many 
grave, learned, and ancient fafliein ari^continuhlly con- 
0 2 
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versa^t. If our abdity stretch no{fto luuntaiu either^ 
then jpay v«e yet ivith|^bag8 and wallets go a begging 
together, and hoping for fharity at every man's to 
sing Salve r^ma; anil *ao keep company ax4 be< 

merry togeti^er.” * * * • 

On the Sunday fi&owipg b^s resignation, he stood at 
etbc'Modr of his wife's, pew in church, where one of 
r^his tUsnSissed gentlemen had been used fo stand, and 
making a low,o1[>eisance to Alice as she entered, said to 
her with perfect gravity, — Madam, idy lord is gone.’' 
He who for seventeen yBars had not raised his voice in 
displeasure, wohld not he expected to sacrifice the gratifi* 
cation of his innocent merriment to the heaviest blows 
of fortune. Nor did he at fit times fail to prepare hia 
beloved children for those more cruel strokbs which he 
began to foresee. Discoursing with them, he tnlarged 
CHI the bfcppiness of suffering, for the love of God, the loss 
of goods, of liberty, of lands, of life. He Wuld further 
say unto them, that if he might perceive his wife and 
children would encourag ' him to die in a good cause, 
it should so comfort him, that^for very joy it would make 
him^run merribf to death. 

5t must be owned that Henry felt the weight of this 
great man s opinion, and tried ^vcry possible means to 
obtain at least the appearance of his s[>ontaneous appro- 
bation. After die marriage widi queen Anne, the king 
con|Iflaiided Tunstall and other prelates^ to desire his 
attendance at die coronation at Westminster, They 
v^te a leUer to p:rsn««de him to comply, and accom- 

S aried it with the needfuT present of 2^/. to buy a court 
ress. overtures he had foreseen ; for he said some 

time before to Roi>er, when he first heard of that mar- 
riage, ‘‘ God grant, son Px>pe^, tliat these matters within 
a while be not confirmed with oaths ! " He accordingly 
answered his friends the bishops well ; — Take h^, 
my lords : by procuring your lordsliips tb be present at 
die coronation, ^tbey will next ask you to preach for the 
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setting forth thereft; and finally to write^bodksfo^all the 
world in defi^ce liHweof/* ^ 

This warning letter was noUlikdy to be ac<^table 
to Henry. An op^rtuiuty* pjresented iti^f £05 trying 
* another^ in which it is very pfolibble ihaM; ne^ in the hrst 
instance^ limited his plan^m^nac^^ whic^ he thought 
would 1^ sufficient to 8 abd]}| the obstinacy of More^ 
whom a man of violent nature migjpt bddeae tobe*£eaFfQl^ 
because he was peaceful. Elizabeth i^artc^^ calletf the holyi 
maid of Kent^ who had been^ for a considertalde number 
of years, afflicted by convulsive maladies, felt her morbid 
susceptibility so excited by H?nry ^8 profane defiance of 
the catholic church, and his cruel desertion of Catharine, 
his faithful th^t her pious and humSne feelings 
led her to represent, and probably to belies herself 
to be visi^ by a divine revelation of those punish^ 
ments which the king was about to draw down on 
self and on kingdom. In the universal c^inion of 
the sixteenth century, such interpositions were con- 
sidered as still occurring. The ntighbours and visiters 
of the unfortunate youn^ woman believed her ravings 
to be prophecies, and the contortions of her body to be 
those of a frame heavifig and strugglinj^under the |twful 
agitations of divine inspiration, and confirmetl that Con- 
viction of a missiofl faom (lod, for which she was pre- 
disposed by her own pioiik jhenevolencc, combined witli 
the general ^rror of the age. Both Fisher and More 
appear not to have altogether disbelieved her pretet^ons. 
More expressly declared, that he durst n<^ and wojdd 
not be l)old in judging her miraclcd?* In the beginiung^ 
of het prophecies, he had been coi^manded by thcHftiyg^ 
to enquire into her case ; and he made a repoft ^o Henry, 
who agreed with More in considering the whole of her 
miraculous pretensions as fPivolous, and deserving no 
farther regard. But in 15S2, several monks f so mag- 
nffiedher pe^ormances to hin^that he was prevail on 
• 

^ More’e letter to Cromwell, probably written ip the end of 

■f Of whom some were afterwardi executed. 
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t0 see Ser;lmt i^eftised to lieir her t^eak about the Idng, 
aa^iiV^ to her, in general terms, thiw he had no desiee to 
pry ii^to the concerns iff others. Pursuant, as it is said, 
to a sentence^ by <k in t|^e«Star Chamber^ dhe stood in 
the piUory at Paul s Ciosft, a<sknowIedgkig herself to be 
guilty of th^ impos^re bf claimifig inspiradon, and say- 
ing dliat sbe was tempted ^to ^s fraud by the instigatum 
*of Ithe devil, p Consii^mg the drcumsttHices of the case, 
and the character of^he parties, it is far more probable 
that the mhpsters i^ould have obtained a false con- 
fession from her hopes of saving her fife, than that a 
dmple woman should have contrived mid carried on, for 
many years, a'* system of complicated. and elaborate im- 
posture. it would not be inconsistent witli this ac- 
quittal, to allow that, in the course of her self-delusion, 
she should have been induced, by some e&lesi itics of 
th^tottering church, to ta^e an active part in tb&e pious 
frauds, iJvhich there is too much reason t^ believe that 
persons of unfeigned religion have been often so far 
misguided by enthu'siastic zeal, as to perpetrate or to 
patronise. ' 

But whatever were the motives or the extent of the 


holy; maid's confsssion, it availe<l» her nothing ; for in the 
ses^on of parliament which met in January, 1534, she 
and her ecclesiastical prompters ^veiO attainted of high 
treason, and adjudged to sviF^r death as traitors : Ftslier 
bishop of Rochester, with others, were all attainted of 
mis^ision or concealment of treason, for which they 
adjudged to forfeiture and imprisonment during 
thj? king s pleasure. holy m"id, with her spiritual 
guitites, suffered dea^h at iTyburn on tlfe Slst of April ; 
ime con^nfiing her former confession, but laying her 
crime to the charge of her companions, if we may 
implicitly believe historiante of. tlie victorious party .t 
Fisher and his supposed accomplices in misprision 
remained in prison according to their attainder. Of 
More the statute makes no mention ; but it- contains a 

t 


* 25 H . 8. 0 . 12. SUt of the Realm, IR p. 446. 
f Such at Hall aud Folinthed. 
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pro!(rision^ which^wh^n it ii combiiied AliW cir- 
cvamtmoes to be pbeendy related^ appear to haTf hem 
added to the bill Ibr tbe. purpdae of providing /or his 
safety. By this p!f6Vision,« the kind’s njpjesty^ at the 
^ humble suit of *hi8 wett Milled wile queen .^ntie, 
pardons all persons not c^preeAly l^y namt^ attainted 1^ 
the statute^ for all misprifio%And concealments r^ntiiig 
to the false^ and feigned mxraq|e8 ands pro^tibciA of 
Kliaabetli Barton> bn or before thi|SO% day of Octoberp 
15SS, Now we are told by Hc^er^^ “ Jhat sir Thomas 
More’s name was oiigin^y inserted in the bill/* the 
king supposing that this bill would to sir Thomas More 
be so troublous and terrible, that it wdhld force him to 
relent and coij^cscend to his request ; wherein hi^r grace 
was much deceived. Sir Thomas was personally to be 
received in his own defence to make answer. But the 
king, jtot liking that, sent tha archbishop of Canterbpury, 
the chancelh>r, the duke of Norfolk, and Qrotnw^, to* 
attempt the conversion of More. Audley reminded 
More of the king’s special favotfr and many benefits. 
More admitted them ; but smodestly added, that his 
high ess had most gr&ciously declared that on this 
matter More should be molested no mere. When Jin the 
end they saw that no persuasion could move him,*they 
then said, tViat the^ king's highness had given them in* 
commandment, if tliey d>uid by no gentleness win him, 
in the king s name with ingratitude to charge him, that| 
never 'vfllui servant to his master so villainous nor 
subject to his prince so traitorous as he." They j^en 
reproached him foi# having ei^er Written in the narjp 
his master, or* betrayed Aif soveigpign into writing, 
book against Luther, which hud so d^pl^ pledged 
Henry to the support of papal pretensions. To these 
upbraidings he calmly aosw^ed, The terrors are argu- 

• r. (3?. 

. f Like a tOawi’ or a vftiain. Itie in the mouth of those mpUemen 
appears to hav^been in a state of transirion, about the middle poiiiTbetweeii 
the origlnarsense of “ like a slave,” and its tnixlern acceptation of mean 
or malignant offenders. What proof is not suppHied by this single foct in 
the history of the language of the masters, ol their conviction, that the 
flavery maintained by them doomed slaves to depravi^. 

o 4 * 
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ments fc^ child^'en, i^ti not for me. Ms to the fttct> the 
Jdng {'nowecb, that after the book ^as finished by Jiis 
highness's a!^pointment,bor the consent of the midcer, 1 
was onlf a isoi^ter out and^lkcer of the principal matters 
tber^n contained.*’ Hi^added^ that he warned the king 
of the prudetfce of ^Vtouehiftg* the pope’s authority more 
fdendlrl^j and that he |i^d reminded Henry of the 
statutes 9f pranunire,'(i whereby a good r®rt of the 
ipope's pastoral pare f^as pared away ; *’ to which the 
impetuous mom^rch answered, ''We are so much bounden 
unto the see of Home, ^that we cannot do too much 
honour unto it.*’ On More’s return to\helsea from his 
interview with these lords, Roper said to him— I hope 
all is Well, since you are so merry?*’ — is so, indeed,** 
said More^ I ^ank God.’* — Are you, thei], out of the 
parliament bill ? ” said Roper. — By my troth, In jjver re- 
membered it ; but,” said More, I wDl tell thee why I 
‘was so m’ferr^’; because 1 had given the devi' a foul faH 
and that with those lords 1 had gone so far, as witliout 
great shame I never go back again.’* A frank avowal of 
the power of temptation, ’and a simple joy at having at 
the hazard of life escaped from the farther seductions 
of thf court, besKowdng a greatn^s on these few and 
famfriar words which scarcely belongs to any other of 
the sayings of man. ♦ ^ 

Henry, incensed at thea^fallure of wheedling and 
threatening messages, broke out into violent, declarations 
of his resolution to include More in the attainder, and 
said that he, should be personally present to ensure the 
^nasfing of the bill. Lort^Audley and his colleagues on 
thfi^nees besought ftheir master to forkear, lest by an 
overthrowin'his own presence, he might be contemned by 
his own subjects, and dishonoured throughout Christen., 
dom for ever ; adding, that they doubted not that they 
should find a more meet occasion to serve his turn 
for tlyit in this case of the nun he was so clearly in- 
nocent, that men deemed him far wortliier bf praise 
than of reproof. Henry was compelled to yield.* Such 

* The house & lords addressed tl]^b king, praying him to declare whether 
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1^8 the power odWefenceless virtue over the sfender re^ 
maiufi of indepenfiknce among slavi^ peers, anl ova: 
the lingering remnants of cstnmon htij^iBnit)i which 
might still be mingled widfatx)oler policy in the bosoms^ 
of subservient politician#. X^e of tffe wo^ of that 
race, Thomas Cromwellyoh meeting Ropgr in the par* 
Haraent house next day afte%|the king aibs^nted the 
prayer of hjs ministers, told hl#i to teil Mo{,e that hb 
was put out of the bill- Roper 8e|t a ijsessenger to 
garet Roper, wfio hastened to her belcwed father with < 
the tidings. More answered jier, with his usual gaiety 
and fondness, faith, Megg» what is put off is not 
given up.''* Soon after, the duke of^Norfolk said to 
him, — ‘^By t^|e mass! master More, it is perilous sfriving 
with pringes ; the anger of a prince brings fieath.”—- 
Is tjjat all, my lord ? then the difference between you 
and ineis but this — that f sitall die to-^ay, nnd you to*- 
morrow y eNo life in PJntarch is more ^ll*of happy 
sayings and striking retorts than that of More. But 
the terseness and liveliness of his are justly overlooked 
in the contemplation of that finion of perfect simplicity 
with moral grandeur, w^ich, perhaps, no other human 
behig has so unifo’’mfy reached. • • 

By a tyrannical edict, miscalled a law, in the ^ame 
session of ^53S-f, iP was made higl^ treason, after the*. 
Ist of May, 15^14, by writilig, print, deed, or act, to do 
or to procurg, or cause to be done or procured, an j thing • 
to tlie jireju<lice, slander, disturbance, or derogation^f the 
king's lawful matrimony with queen Ar^e. If ^ the 
same offences werewiommit^c? by words, they w^ere #nl 3 i 
misprision. 'The same act enjoined all persons ti/ 
an oath to maintain the whole contents of^ tile statute, 
and an obstinate refusal to make such oath was sub- 

# 

it would Iw flgreeahto to his pleasure that sirT More and others should * 
not Vje heard m their own defence before ** the lords in tbo royal aeiiate 
railed the .S^errsChamber.” Nothing nfbreappearh on the journaisirclating 
to this mattA. Lords’ Joum. Rth March, 15:11 The Journe^ prove the nar. 
rative of Roper, from which the text is comixised,^ be as acrurate as it is 
beautiful 

♦ He spoke to her in his conversational Latin,—*’ Quad ftifflrturnon 
mtfhrtur:' • s • 
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jected to* the pe^ialtlcfs of misprieioiL. This etatate pve- 
scribe^ino form for the oath» On tllfe 30th Mardh^, 
howev^> whkh was theMay of closing session^ the 
^ i^anceupr At^ley, when |ht' commons were at the hair, 
but ^hen they neither deliberate lunr assent, Tead 
tiiie king's l^rs pat<^t, ik>ma^nmg the form of an oath, 
and appointing the archbi^^op of Canterbury, the chan« 
eellor, dukta of N(>rfolk and Sod'olk, to he cotnmis. 
^monens jfor admii^ster^g it. 

Sir T. Morevwas summoned to appear before these 
commissioners at Lambeth, on Monday the 13th of 
April, 1534. On other occasions h£ evermore used, 
at his departure ' from his wife and children, whom he 
tenderly loved, to have them brought t 9 .hiR boat, and 
there to l:ik them, and bid them all farewe^. At that 
time he would suffer none of them to follow him forth 
of the gate, but pulled the> wicket after him, and shut 
' them all fron him, and with Roper and feur servants 
took boat towards Lambeth, lie sat for a while ; but at 
last, his mind being^ lightened and relieved by those 
high principles to which urith him every low consider- 
ation yielded, whispered — Son Roper! I thank our 
Lord, the field (is won.” — A&' 1 conjectured,” says 

Ropfcr, it was for that his love to God conquered his 
'^carnal affections.” An account of Kis conduct during 
the examination at Lambe<h Vas sent by him to bis 
darling child, Margaret Roper, t After jiiaving read 
the SiUtute and the form of the oath, he declared his 
readiness to, .swear that Ik; would maintain and defend 
^he^order of successiV'ii to the crown as established by 
tpip'lhlanent. He disc^iined all censure oi those who had 
imposed, or ^n those who had taken, the oath, but declared 
it to be impossible that he should swear to the whole 
contents of it, without offetiding against his own con. 
science ; adding, that if they doubted whether his refusal 
proceeded from pure scruple of conscience or from his 
own phantasies, he was willing to satisfy their doubts by 

* Lords' Joum. p.8S. 

t EngliBh^Waiks, 1428-143a 
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<»th* The comlkissioBm urged that^Ue wgl Ihe first 
wlto refused it : mey sliowed him subsoripl^QiiB of 
all the lords and commons wHo had sBfW ; ^ey held 
out the king s sure displeasure at the ^ngk/^smt 
When he ivas called on % aeshifd time^they charged 1dm 
with obstinacy for not jatntJ^nujg any |pecial part of 
Ihe oath which wounded hi^jponscience. 

He answered^ dik if he weni to opeai his r^pfls far 
refusal farther^ he should exaspemte king*8till morgi 
He offered^ however^ to assign bis reasons if the lords ^ 
would procure his highness s gracious assurance that 
the avowal of the grounds of his defence should not he 
considered as ofiensive to the king^ nof prove dangerous 
to himself. ^The commissioners answer^ tlial such 
assurances would be no defence against a ISgal charge. 
He offered, however, to trust himself to the king's honour. 
CrannKer took some advantage of More's candour, urging 
that, as h%had disclaimed all blame of those who had 
sworn, it was evident that he thought it only doubtful 
whether the oath was unlawful ; Jhd desired him to con- 
sider whether the obliptions to obey the king Was not 
absolutely certain, lie was struck with the subtilty of this < 
reasoning, which tools him by surprisej^but not convinced 
of its solidity. Notwithstanding his surprise, heUeems 
to have almost totclied the true answ er, ^at as the oath, 
-contained a profession of opinion, such, for example^ as 
Ihe lawfulness of the king's marriage, on which men^ 
might diffifr, it might be declined by some and dQcen by 
others idth equal honesty. Cromwell, wjjom More be^ 
lieved to favour hi|n, loudly «woft that he w^ouJd r|tlier ^ 
see his only son had lost ifis he^l than that MoA ha^ 
thus fefused the oath. Cromwell bore fliQp answer to 
the king, and chancellor Audley distinctly enjoined him 
to state very clearly More'^ willingness to swear to tlie 
succession. Surely," said More, as to swearing to* 
the succession, 1 see no pejil." Cromwell was not a 
good mafi, biE the gentle virtue of More subdued even * 
the bad. He never more returned t8 his house, being 
committed to the custody o^tbe abbot of JVestminster, 
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in whicti lie continued four days ; andAt the end of that 
time h^vvras conveyed to the Tower* m Friday the 17th 
of ApriJ^ 

SSefor^ th^^d of dieosession^ 1534, two statutes t 
were passed to a^^taint M(^H^ <^d Fisher of misprision 
of treason^ specifying th% punishment to be imprison-^ 
ment of body and loss|^f goods. By that tvhi^h 
relates th Mort^ the ling's grants ^of land to him in 
^523 an(f 1525 ^re resumed; it is allegccf that he re* 
ihised the oath since the ’ 1st of May of 1534, with an 
intent to sow sedition ; and he is reproached for having 
demeaned himself in other respects lingratefully and 
unkindly to the king, his benefactor. 

In the session which began on the Sd pf Novemher, 
1 534 i, as act was passed which ratifies and professes to 
recite -the form of oath promulgated on the (lay of tlie 
prorogation; and enacts that tlie oath above reciteU shall 
he reputed tq be the very oath intended by ^he former 
act of succession §, though there were^^in fact, some sub- 
stantial and importanV interpolations in the latter act ; 
such as the words ‘^‘inoai dear and Entirely beloved, 
lawful wife, queen Anne/* whicn tended to render that 
form^still less acoi'ptable than before, to the scrupulous 
conscjiences of More and Fisher. 

That this statc*ment of the legislative measures which 
affected them is necessary tojaHconsideration of |he le^ 
,^lity of More’s trial, which must be owned to be a part 
of its^justice, will appear in its propcT place. In the 
mean time, the few preparatory incidents wWchht^curred 
during thirteen months’ im^prisonmeut, must be briefly 
^elatfcd. His wife Aljbcc, though an excellent hoif'sewife, 

f ' > " 

* Roper tells uv chat tiie king, vh« had intended to desiit from his itn. 
portuniUcs, wac exasi>eratL'd by queen Anne's clamour to tender the oaUi 
at l^ambeth. But he detested that utihapity lady, whoap marriage was the 
the occasion pf More'^ rum ; and though Itofier was an Unim))eachable wiU 
' ness relating to sir Thomas's conversation, he is of less weight as to what 
passed in th« interior of the palace. The ministers might have told such a 
story to excuse themselves toKojrr. Anne could have had no upixirtu- 
hity of contradiction. t. 

+ 26 H Vlll. c. 22, 

t Id c. 2. 

\ 2j U. VllL c. 22. ^9, Compare 1 Lords’ Journ. 82. 
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SIR tHOMAS MORE. 

fQi in her visits \ lAie Tower handled* his. misfortunes 
and his scruples too roughly. Like an and 

somewhat worldly^ womap^^lbe bluntl^ud \o him^ 

^ How can a man takeu ^r ?i|i|e^ like yiou, play the fool 
in this close filthy prison, whta you might be abAad at 
your liberty^ if you woum font d^ as Ih^ bishops have 
done y** ' She enlarged on hil%air house |t Chekea^#^ hja 
library, gallery, garden, and orchard, tc^ethef ij;ith tly 
company of his wife and chilAen.'* He bore witn^ 
kindness in its most unpleasing fortn, and answered 
her clieerfully |fter his maifUer, which was to blepd 
religious feelings with quaintness and* liveliness. 1$ 
not this house as nigh heaven as mine own?'' She 
answered hiiff in a homely exclamation of contempt*, (rf 
which tlu^ origin or meaning cannuot now be ascertained, 
TiM^ mile, tilly valle.**\ He treated her harsh 
language as a wholesome exercise for his j>atience, and 
replied wiSi equal mildness, though with more gravity. 
Why should 1 joy in my gay house, when if I should 
rise from die grave in seven ^ears, 1 should not fail to 
find some^one there wbo would bid me to go out of doors, , 
for it was none of raj|Le ? " It was not rhus that his Mar- 
garet Roper conversed or corresponded with him*(buing 
his confincinent. §hort note written to her a little wliilii 
after his commitment, v«ith a coal (his only pen and ink)* 
begins, Mine own good daughter," and is closed in the 
following ftnd and pious words: — Written with a coal,* 
by your tender loving father, who in his poor jlrayers 
forgetteth none of you, nor |^ou% babes, ilor your ^ood 
husbands, nor^our fathcrkfftirewd wife neither.'' SJrortH 
after, mistaking the sense of a lefter from 4iej, whiclf he 
thought^ advised him to compliance, he wrote a letter to 
her which ^«|bukes her supposed purpose with the utmost 
vehemence of affection^ and the deepest regard to her^ 
judgment. 1 bear many terrible things towards me ; 
but tlie}b afl sever touched ifte, never so near, nbr were i 
they so grievous unto me as to see y#u, my well beloved 

t Naws’s jRoasary, Lond^i, 1822. 


' Holier, 78. 
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chiM, ib fbch a ^teous and tehfemeimnannerj liibour tn 
pnrsiiaae me io a iMng i^ereof 1 hare of pure necessity, 
for Inflict ujBjp myne ow^ wul, so Often given you sO 
precise ah answer bcftrfii| matters that move my 
consciifnce 1 have sund^jitimes shown you, that I will 
disclose them^o no ode,*\ Mlt‘garet*s reply was worthy 

hei self. She Acquiesces m his faithful and delectaWe 
tetter, ^e*faithiul messenger of his virttious mind,*’ and 
^ alhiogt . rejoices iif hisi^Wctory over all earthborn cares. 
She concludes thus ? — Your own most loving obedient 
daughter and bedeswoman<*, Margaret {toper, who de- 
sjfeth above all worldly things to be in John Wood's 
stede tp do you some service.” Jhis John Wood was 
the servanj permitted to attend sir Thom** More in the 
Tower. After another interval, however, pity prevailed 
so far as to obtain the Icing' s licence for Margaret dloper 
to resort fo jiim in the Tower. It would be bJainable 
to seek for bad motives in the case of so ifSerciful an 
alleviation of punishmmt. 

On her first visit, aftei;. gratefully performing their 
accustomed devotions, his first tare was to soothe her 
afflicted heart by ^he assurance tha^ he saw no cause to 
reckcb* himself in worse case there than in his own 
house. On another occasion he a^sk<t.l her how queen 
*Anne did. “ In faith, fother,” said she, never 
better.” — Never better, IVlegg ! ” quoth he ; alas ! 
*]VIegg,«it pitieth me to remember into what rfiisery', ])Oor 
soul, sTie shall shortly come.” } Various attempts con- 
tinued still tS be ma(ie to^cajole him ; partly, perhaps, 
♦itlTlhe hope that his interdiurse witli tha^ beloved Mar- 
gai^tmigh^- have softefied him. Cromwell told him that 
the king was still his good master, and did not wish to 
press Ins conscience. The^lords commi^ibners went 
^twice to the Tower lo tender the oath to hii5. But neither 
he nor Fisher would advance farther than their original 
declaration of perfect willifigncss to maintkitf* t^e settle- 
ment of the croww, which, being a matter purely poli- 


Knghsh Work#, l4>-‘50. 

f Id. i4ff. licdusman-t-ODt who prays for another. 

t Iloi>er, 72. 
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was withii) VBc^uied compaleiice of parlia. 
mentf ’ipw ^ incluite in their ^tkenf other 

i^att^ .on account; of scruples m oonscien||lS y/hith they 
to particularise^ lest ftey migh^ mereb;f furnish 
tbeh^ enemies with a prefbxt^ representing their de* 
fiance as a new crime. Ail ^har retl ground^ which was, 
t^t it would be insincere iiMiem to declare upon fath, 
that they believed the king’s m^oage ifith Anne to ^ 
lawful, they might, by the statem|nt Of that gr|pnd iif 
defending themselves against a charge 6f misprision of 
treason, have incurred the penalties of high treason. 

Two difficulties occurred in reconciling the destruction 
of sir Thomas More with any form or cqjour of lawf 
The first of them consisted in the circumstance tlfat the 
naked act af refusing the oath was, even by tli^ late sta- 
tute, ppnishable only as a misprisibn ; and though coi^ 
cealinent of treason was nev^r expressly declared to be, 
only a misffision till the statute to that effect was passed 
under Philip and Mary *, chiefly perhaps occasioned by 
the case of More, yet it seemed strange thus to pro- 
secute him for the refusal, as\n act of treason, a|ter it 
had been positively made punishable as a misprision by 
a general statute, and*after a Ijiecial a A of attain for 

misprision had'b<^ passed against him. Both these ^ 
enactments were, on fhe supposition of the refusal being 
indictable for treason, absSlutely useless, and such as 
tended to mke More believe that he was safe ap long 
as he remained silent. The second has been already 
intimated, that he had yet said nothing fwhich c^iuld 
be tortured ii^o iP semljliipce of those acts der^a-^ 
tory from the king’s marriage, v4iich had^ been mmle* 
treason. To conquer this last difficulty, sir R!>bin Rich 
the solicitor-general undertook the infamous task of be- 
traying More iuto some declaration, which might be pre- 
tended to be treasonable, in a confidential conversation, 
and under luretloct of familiar friendship. What tlw suc- 
cess of tlus flagitious attempt was, the^readcr will see in 
the account of More’s trial. It appears from a letter of 
» 1 & 2 Phil affd Mar. c. 10. 8. 8. • 
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Margaret Ropecr^^ wHttetj^in Ihe 

that lus |>erseci^tora now tried. another easpe# 
dient f&r vati^.uishing hi oonstgncy^ hy itHitrainfhg Mm 
from chfarch^>i]j(d die ^ronr the coidpatiy of mf 

good« mother anchhis children.** ** More^ in Mi 

answer^ expresses hi»wom^A 4^ection in very fsiniliaf^ 
bat iijost significairt. liuguage : — If 1 were to do- 
ilare in witinf^ow much pleasure your daughterly 
betters ^^ave me/^a jgeck of coals would not suffice to 
make the pens.’^ So confident was he his innocence^ 
and so safe did he deem l^mself on the side of law, that 
believed s^^me new causeless suspicion, founded 
upon some ^secret sinister information/* had risen up 
against him. t o 

On the 2d or 3d of May, 1 535, sir Thorny More in-* 
formed his dear daughter of a visit from (Jrom\^ll, at- 
.tended by tlie attorney anu solicitor general, and certain 
civilians, at which Cromwell urged to Mort * the statute 
which made the king^hcatl of the church, and required 
an answer on that subject. More replied ; “ 1 am the 
king’^ true faithful subject, and daily bedesman : 1 say 
no harm, and do no harm ; and if thi^ be not enough to 
keep> man alive, in goo(f faith I long not to live.” This 
ineffectual attempt was followed by^pnttther vihit from 
Cranmer, tlie chancellor, the duke of Suffolk, the earl of 
Wiltsliirc, and Cromwell, vho, after much argument, 
tende^pd an oath, hy which he was to pror,iise to make 
answ<>¥b to questions which they might put :J: ; and on his 
decisive refts.al, Croinwell gave him to understand that, 
cagiS^ably to the language at;,il)c foruier cqnfetence, “ his 
^gnace wouht follow tf e course of his laws towards such 
as he shchxld find obstinate.” Cranmer, who too gene- 
rally complied with evil counsels, but nearly always la- 
boured to prevent their execution, wrote a persuasive 
letter to Cromwell, earnestly praying the king^’^ be con- 
tent ^,*ith More and FisLer s proffered tmga^etnent to 
maintain the succession, which would render the whole 

• Engl Works, 144«. t I<* 1447. 

t Mure tu Margwst Ktper. Engl. Workb, 145$L 
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ilHriioii oaa* ptwi^ f«|t of ftiat gred 

^ mdiject, . n , ' ' . . • 

On die 6di«df Moy , limpet iiximlldiatnjly after 
tilte defeat of omy atteinp^t^ p^aictiae o^bia iumnese^ * 
* idem ^ae brought to tri^ atwcstmli&ter^ apd if will 
^laiuredl^ be doubted, tha^itoLclitCulpiita stood at any 
Kiurofiean bar for a thousancb years. It is rather ^rom 
oaM,dou than from necessity dAt the Ages qf Bomaft 
domination arc excluded from the^eom|»arison. It cioel 
not seem that in any moral respect Siocrates himsdf < 
could claim a superiority. Jt^s lamentable that the re- 
cords of the pro^dings against such a roan should he 
scanty. We do not certainly know the specific ofiSence of 
which he was jpnvicted. There does not seem, hoarever, 
to be niuclyioubt that the prosecution was under the act 
for tht, establishment of the king’s suLccession/* passed 
in tile session which made it high treason 

do any thing to the prejudice, slander, diatufbance, or 
derogation of the lawful marriage ’* between Henry and 
Anne. Almost any act, done or declined, might be forced 
within the undefined limits <ff such vague terms. In 
tliis case the prosecutors probably represented his refifi?ll 
to answer certain queltions which, acA)rding to diem, 
must have relateil to tHoi marriage, his observations at 
his last examinatAn.* and especially his conversation *« 
with Rich, as overt acts*ofbthat‘ treason, inasmuch as 
it must hav^ been known by him that Ills condijpt on « 
these occasions tended to create a general doubt of the 
legitimacy of the marriage. t ^ 

To the first ^alle^l instajicf? ortiis resistance to^e«« 
king, which consisted in liis original judgrnent againirt; 
the marriage, he answered in a manner whichh-endered 
reply impossible ; “ that it could never be treason for 
one of the^ king's advisers to^give him honest advice.” 
On the likef refusal respecting the king's lieadsliip of the ’ 
church, he apsviered that man could be pufijshed 
for silence.*”' The attorney general said, tliat the pri- 
soner's silence was malicious,” More justly answered, 
•S5H.Vn»c.«2. 
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that he had % right to i)e silent wh^e his latigmige WBS 
likely (to be injuriously misconstrue^'' Respecting his 
letters c to bi^op Fishel, they were bumt^ and no evi- 
dence was o^ed of thei| contents, which he solemnly 
declq/cd to have no rel^dn to the charges. And as to 
the last charge^ that«he allied the act of settlement ^ 
a, two-e<lged sword, wftxh would destroy his soul if 
complied \fith it, £id his body if he refused," it was 
'answered by hici, tljjtt ‘^he supposed the reason of his 
refusal to be eq laUy good, whether the (j^uestion le<i to an 
offence against his conscience, or to the necessity of cri- 
minating himself/* ’’ 

Cromwell had before told him, that though he was 
suffeiing perpetual imprisonment for the misprision, the 
punishment did not release him from liis allt^giance, and 
he was amenable to the law for treason. Cromwell 
^ overlooked the essential cL cunistances, that the tacts laid 
as treasoh ucre the same on which the attaiiider for mis- 
prision was founded^^ Even if that were not a strictly 
maintainable objection in technical law, it certainly 
showed the flagrant injusciw o/ the whole proceeding. 

* 'rtie evidence, however, of any such strung circam- 
stanees attendjhit on the refusal as could raise it into 
an act of treason must have seemed defective ; for the 
prosecutors were reduced to the iiecessity of examining 
Rich, one of ^eir owA ntimlwr, to prove circumstances 
of w^iich he could have had no knowledgf,, without the 
’foiih St treachery on his part. Rich said, that he had 
gcyie to IMaa* as a friend, and asked Him, if an act of 
c pj.^liament had niatie iCicji king, sMore would not ac- 
feiowledge^^hira. Sir Thomas said, “ Yes, sir, that I 
would/'-— “ If they declared me pope, would you ac- 
knowledge me P " — In the first case, 1 have no doubt 
about temporal governments } hut suppose parlia- 
ment should make a law that God should not he God, 
would you then, Mr. R^h, say that God should not be 
God?” — ‘^No,” says Rich, ‘*no parliament ^could make 
)3uch a law.” iCich went on to swear, that sir Tliomas 
More addf:d, No jould the parliament make the 
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king supreme he^ of the chufch.** More denied the 
latter part of Riches evidence altogether ; which^is, ini 
deed, inconsistent with the wh(He tenour oi^is language. 
More was then compelled ^cf fjptpose profligacy of 
Rich's character, I aA/’ \o said^ more sorry for 
your peijury, than for mAJkopn jfcril. Keither I, nor 
any man, ever took you to person of such^reclit ^ 

I could communicate with on such matters. e dwe!^ 
near in one parish, and you wereipJwdys esteemed very 
light of your tqngue, and not of any coiflmendable fame. 
Can it be likely to your lordoinps that I should so un- 
advisedly overshoot myself, as to trus^ Mr. Rich with 
what I have concealed from the king, or any*of his noble 
and grave coui^sellors ? 

The credit of Rich was so deeply wounded, that he 
was cojjipclled to call sir Richard Southwell, and IMr. 
Palmer, who were present af the conversatior^ to prop* 
his tottering evidence. They made a palti^ excuse, by 
alleging that they were so occupied in removing More's 
books, that they did not listen to the words of this ex- 
traordinary conversation^ TJfc jury *, in spite of these 
circumstances, convicted sir Thomas More. Cliancellor 
Audlt'y, w^ho was at thP head of the comniission, of <>l3|iich 
Spelnian and Fitzjjerbort, eminent lawyers, were mem- , 
hers, was about to pfoncjpnee judgment, when he was * 
interrupted by sir Thomas MotejHvho claimed the usual 
privilege of dyeing heard to show that judgment pkould * 
not be passed. • 

More urged, that he had so ijucli grtAnd for Ais 
scruples as at l^ast fo exeiput nis refusal from the 
putation of disaffection, or of whaffthe law iJe^s to he*" 
malice. The chancellor asked him once more how his 
scruples could balance the weight of the parliament, 
pt*ople, ai^ church of England ? a topic which had been 
used against him at every interview and conference since 

he was brought prisoner to Bambeth. The appAil to 

■ 

• sir T. Palmer, «lr T, Bent, G. Lovell, esquire, Tltf mas Burbage, esquire, 

G. Chamber, gentleman. Edward Stoekinore, Wilbam Brown, Jasper I^eakfv 
Thomas BelUngton, John Parnell, lUcl^rd Bellamy, and GLStoakea^gen. 
tlcmen, were the Jury. 
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vm^t of mih^ty iniuoneing coi^ence was> how* 
ever^ Singularly" unfortunate. More answered^ as l^e had 
alwaywxlom^'^ Nine of ten of ChriatUns now in the 
world think Vlth me. Nearly all the learned doctors 
and holy fathers who af^ hlraiady dead, agree with me : 
and therefore I think m^s^tl^ot bouhd to conform my 
con^ieUce to the couhcelir'6^ one realm against the ge- 
herd consent 6f all Cii^istcndom.'* Chief Justice Fits, 
^ames concurred, in ^he sufficiency of tire indictment ; 
whidi, after tha. verdict of the jury, was the only matter 
before the court. ^ 

The chancellor then pronounced the savage sentence 
which the law directed in cases of treason. More, hav* 
ing rio longer any measures to keep, o^penly declared, 
that after* seven years' study, “he could find no colour 
for holding that a layman could be head of the church.'* 
The commissioners once laorc offered him a fai'ourable 
audience foe any matter ivhich he bad td« propose. — 
“ Mwe have I not to say, my lords, but that as St. Paul 
held the clothes of tliose who stoned Stephen to death, 
and as they are both nohk saints in heaven, and sliall 
continue there friends for ever ; so 1 verily trust, and 
shall*>therefore right heartily pray< that though your lord- 
ships have now here on earth lieen judges to my con- 
demnation, we may, neverthclesu, \iereaftcr cheerfully 
meet in heaven, in ev#lasliicng salvation.'** 

Siy W. Kingston, “ his very dear friendj^’' constable of 
the Tower, as, with tears running down his cheeks, Jhe 
copilucted Hs prisoner from Westminster, condoled with 
sii^T. More, who erideaVoijred to aasuage the sorrow of 
his friend the cor*"iolations of religion! The same gen- 
tleman ^aid afterwariis to Roper, — was ashamed of 
myself when 1 found my heart so feeble, and his so 
strong," * 

Margaret Roper, his good angel, watch^ for his 
landing at the Tower wljarf. After his j^lessing upon 
her knees reverently received, without care 'of herself, 
pressing in the midst of the throng, and the guards tliat 
0^ fitapw,?. 90. 
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weite about him ir^th halberts imd bills^she l&stily ran 
to him, and openly, in sight of them ail, embra(%d and 
kissed him. He gave her again his fathlHy blessing. 
^ After separation she, all rafi^^ with jbi entim love of 
her dear father, suddenlyturi^d back again, ran him 
as before, took him abouf Ihl netk, and* divers times 


Thus tender was the heart of admirable womaif 
who had at the same time the greatness of soul to * 
strengthen her father’s fortitude, by disclaiming the ad- 
vice for which he, having mistaken meaning, had 
meekly rebuked her, to prefer life to right. ^ 

On the 14tla of June, he was once more examiifed by 
four civiLi%nB in the Tower. He was asked, first, 
wheth^ he would obey the king as ^uprtnw fimd of the 
church of England on earth huniediately under Christ f ^ 
to which lu^said, that he could make no Answer. Se- 
condly, whether he would consent/o the king's marriage 
with queen Anne, and ajfirm the marruige with the lady 
Catharine to havp been^vniStfalf To which he an- 
swered that he did never speak nor meddle against the 
same ; and, thirdly, 'iftiether he is not*h()und to answer 
the said question, |nd to recognise the headship as afore** 
said? To which hb add, that he could make no** 
answer/' t • * # 

It is evident that these interrogatories, into ji^hich • 
some tenns peculiarly objectionable to More wer» now 
for the first time inserted, wejje contrived rfor the fole 
purpose of red^cinjf the illu|trious victim to the 
of uttering a lie or of suffering death. The ^onspirattrsa* 
against him might, perhaps, have a faint idea^that they 
had at length broken his spirit. If he persisted, they 
hoped thq^ he might be represented as bringing destruc- 
tion on himself by his own obstinacy. * 

Such, however, was his calm and well-ordered anind, 
that he said and did nothing to provo|^e his fate. Had 

• Boper, p 90. 

t EnglUh Works, 1458. Printed, Ldkidtei, 1557 j and R«per, p. 9S. 
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kj^ed him most lovingly, -A a s^ght which mq^e 
of the beholders weep and mourn." * • • , 
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he given affira^ative ^ toswerB, he would have sworn 
falsely^' he was the martyr of veracity. He perished only 
because^ he sincere, t On Monday, the 5th of July, 
15S5, he wra^e^ a fare^&® letter to Margaret Roper, , 
"^with his usual materials coM. It contained blessings 
to all his children byname^iVith a kind remembrance 
even, to one of MargSjet^Anaids. Adverting to the|r 
list interview, tin the quay, he says, — I never liked 
J^our manner tov ard^ me better than when you kis^d 
me last ; for 1 1 love when daughterly Jove and dear 
charity have no leisure to look to worldly courtesy.'* 

On Tuesday, the 6th of July (St. Thomas's eve), 1555, 
sir Thomas I\)pe, his singular good friend," came to 
him ejirly with a message from the king ?nd council, to 
say that lie should die before nine o'clock of the same 
morning. The king’s pleasure," said Pope, is that 
you shall not use many 'Words." — “I did purpose,” 
answered IVICue, to have spoken somewhat, but I will 
conform myself to thq king’s commandment, and I be- 
seech you to obtain from him that my daughter Mar- 
garet may be present at *hiy burial.",, — The king is 
already content that your wdfe, children, and other 
friends shall be present tliereat.” ’Phe lieutenaiil brought 
him to the scaffold, which was so wej^k that it was ready 
to fall, on which he said, merrily, “ Master lieutenant, 

I pray you see me saf® hif? and for my coming down 
let mj* shift for myself." Wlien he laid 'lis head on 
the block he desired the executioner to wait till he had 
removed his Vjeard, for that hail never oftemled his high- 

> «JIe has bpen censuK‘d by some for such levities at the 
moment dt death. These are censorious cavils, which 
would not be worthy of an allusion if they had not oc- 
casioned some sentences of as noble reflection, and beau- 
tiful composition, as the English language contains. 

Thoi*innocent mirth, whifh had been so conspicuous in 
his life, did not forsake him to the last. His death was 
of a piece with his life ; there was nothing in it new, 
forced, or affected. Ilct did not look upon the severing 
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hi^ head from his hodj as a circ^^lst^e whibli ought 
to'produce any change in the disposition of'hisfnind; 
and as he died in a fixed andjsettled hoi^ of ^mor- 
tality^ he thought any unusual degree fi sorcow and 
*conc^ improper/"* « •'y* • ^ 

According to the barbfrou|> pr^tice of laws which 
vainly struggle to carry the]^ Cruelty beyond the grave, 
the head of sir Thomas More was plaaed oif Loldo^ 
bridge. His darling daughter, Margai^t, hacf the cou* 
rage to procure the head to be feikcn^down, that she « 
might exercise ^r aftection Iw continuing to look on a 
head so dear. Carrying her love beyond the grave, she 
desired that it might be buried with hft* when she died, 
which was about nine years after the fate of her father. 
The remains pi' this precious relic are said to fiave been 
since observed in the burial place, lying on what had 
been Iitr Ixisom. Her male descendants appear to have 
been soon t^tinct. Her descendants thrfUgii femalerf 
are probably numerous, f 'i'his admirable woman resem- 
bled her father in mind, in inaim?r, in the features and 
expression of her countenancd^ and in her form an^ gait. 
H^r learning was* celebrated throughout Christendom i’ll < 
is seldom that litcramrc wears a mors agreeable aspect 
than Avhen it becomes a bond of union between sflch a 
father and such daughter. His eldest son, John^» 
married Anne (.’risacre, th«thei»ess of an estate at Barn- 
borough, i^^ar Doncaster, still held by his posterity^ 
tlirougli females. i 'i'he mansion of the Morics still ^^bsists 
there. The last male descendant of sir 'IJJiomas More, 
was Thomas Morc^ a Jesuit, Vhd was principal oi^tlM|^ 
college of jcsints at BrujfeS^ and^ied at featl^fn 
having survived his famous order, and, ac(?)riiiig to the 
appearances of that time, his ancient religion ; as if the 
family of More were one (W the many ties which may 
be traced through the interval of two centuries and a. 

♦ Sl>cctat«T,*No. .‘H<] 

' t, One of them, Mr. James Hinton Raver»tfH‘k,^in&ert<.‘d hiF n<#>le pedi. 
gree from Margaret, in ISly, m a copy of Mor^ KuglisJi Works, at this 
inonient before me 
t Hunter ’« iiuuth Yorkshire, pp. 
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govercinaeiit ^ ,; , , ^ ^ 

,*,Th€^ttei3 and narrj^tives qf Jlrasmus difibs^ lUe 
fito|^ of jMor^ fate throughout Eutope. €ardin«] pole 

t wailed it with elegaii^^ii^ feeling. ‘ It filled ltaly» 
e iho8t cultivated ^poH|or.|^f Europe, with horror^ 
Paulo Jovio called Henryk i; Phalaris, though we diall 
Y^n look the stCry of Phalaris, cnr of any other 
]^al or legendar]^ tyrant, for a victim worthy of being 
, compared to Mojje. Che English ministers throughout 
Europe* were regarded with averted eyea as the agents of 
a monster. At Venice, Henry, after this ileed, waadeemed 
capable of any dimes. He was believed there to haOre 
murdered C^adiarine, and to be about to murder bin 
daughter jy[ary. * The catholic zeal of ^pain, and the 
resentment of the Spanisli people against the* oppression 
of Catharine, quickened thedr sympathy with Moife, apd 
aggravated thgir detestation of H^ry. Masop, the envoy 
at Valladolid, thought every pure Latin phrase too weak 
for More, and describes him by a phrase'' as contrary to 
the ru|es of that language cs ^*^thrice greatest t ” wo^f 
be* to the idiom of ours. When intelligence of his c 
was brought to th;? emperor CharKs V., he sent for air 
T. EKiot, the English embassador, and said to him, My 
lord embassador, we understand that tue king your mas- 
ter has put his wise counsellor sir Thomas More to death/^ 
^JBlliot, abashed, made answer that he unders^d nothing 
thereof. “ Well,"' said the emperor, “ it is too true ; 
and tills we v^ll say, that if we had been master of such 
^a^sejvant, we should ruthei have lost , the best city In nut 
dominions thin have^ lost 4uth a worthy couna^Uor.*' 
Viliich tiaitcr,*’ sdys Roper, in the concluding words 
of his beautiful narrath^ “ was by sir T. Elliot told to 
myself, 'wy wife, to Mr, Cl&nent and his wife, and to , 

, M^. Hey wood and his wife." J 

+ “T«?%ximusil)eMoruB/»— 

t In*t€%dW Heywood perhaps ut* ought to read Heron ?** In that ' 
ease the three daughtei^ of air Tbomax More would Ik* preoent, . Mra. - 
Roper ‘hr^» the eUltvit, Mrs. Clement the second, and Cecilia Heron, the 
youngest. ,, ,4 . 



. ' ' f, ^ !' 

Of ^ Difen neifily per^^ lar Th^as Wort had, 

' {i^hapB, the cleareist marka of indindtm chsra^.' Hm 
pfeculhkrities, ^oh^^ distinguidling hini fdhn others^ 
wer« yet withheld f)rbm growing into njoi^l faults. ~ k is 
^ not enough to say of hii» fl'|| he Was unadecte^ that^ 
he was natural, that he ^limple ; so the larger par? 
of truly great men hare beek ^ut there is some|hing 
hoihespun in More which is commoit to fim wi& 
scarcely any other, and which gives all his faculd^ 
and qualities the appearance of betng tj^e native growth ^ 
of the soil. Tm homeliness ^ his pleasantry purifies it 
from show. He walks, on the scaffold clad only in his 
household j^dness. The unrefined benignity with which 
he ruled his pi^riarchal dwelling at Chelsea enabled him 
to look on^tli^ axe without being disturlied hy feeling 
hatred for the tyrant. This quality bound together his 
genius and learning, his eloquence and fame, with his 
homely andidaily duties, bestowing a genuinehess on alf 
his good qualities, a dignity on thg most ordinary offices 
of Ufe, and an Accessible familiarity on the virtues of a' 
hgpD and a martyr, which silhnees every suspicion thStt. 
lilBfexcellences were magnified. % * 

He thus simply perlbrnied great acts,%ind utterec^great 
thoughts, because ^hey were familiar to his great soul. 
The chann of this inborn and homebred character seems ^ 
as if it would have beefi !akA off by polish. It is tliis 
household character which relieves our notion of hii^from • 
vagueness, and divests perfection of that ^neralitf and 
coldness to which the attempt to paint a perfect ma^ is 
so liable. ^ ^ ^ ^ * I 

It will naturally, and veiy strongly, ckcit^ iMe reg®ct*» 
of the good in every age, that the life of this best of 
men should have been in the power of him wl^o was 
rarely surpassed in wickedneSs. But the execrable Henry 
was the means of drawing forth the magnanimity, the 
fortitude, and tlie meekness o^More. Had lien|||^)een 
a just and*merciful monarch, we should not havl known 
the degree of excellence to which fiuman naturq is 
capable of ascending. Cathdfica ought to sqp in IS^ore, 
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tfiat mfldfiess ai^l candour are the true ornaments of all 
modes ^f faith, l^otestfuits ought to be taught hu. 
f mility ^'d clj^rity fromf^his instance of the wisest and 
best of ipen faffing into^ M^iat they deem, tlie most fatal 
.errors^. All in dlg^/fieire contests of contending 
factions shou^, froig sudi example, learn the wis- 
dom to fear lest in thdr/nost hated antagonist they 
diay ’stride down a sir Thomas More ; for assuredly 
virtue is not so ^Jarrow as to bo confined to any party; 
< and we have, in, the ^ase of More, a signal example that 
the nearest approach to pj'rfeet excellei^e does not ex- 
empt men from mistakes wliich we rfiay justly deem 
mischievous. It'Ms a pregnant proof, that we should 
beware of bating men for their opiniotijs, or of adopt- 
ing their f doctrines bi^cause we love and venerate their 
virtues. 


NOTE: 

IVIy fttcrary occupations are of a nature nhicli render it im- 
•'portant to im- that I should not be ivin^dered as answerable 
for the opinions of others conc%sni Ag>per'-(»nsand events, whicli 
^ T may soon be called u}>on to treat in anotltcr form. I therefore 
wish to add h«re, though somewhat out of place, that I have 
not seen any^nortion of tins loUfctjon but the above sketch, 
an^ that I know notliijig cJ' the contcjits of any other part 
^ of if! •* 

%ome pUrhculars m the life of sir T. ilMore 1 am obliged to 
leave to more forlunao' entiuirers. Tliey are, indeed, very 
minute ; but they may a})pean:() others worthy of being ascer- 
tained, Rs they apjieared lc> me, from their connection with the 
life ojk a wise and good man. 

The ‘Wcords of the privy council arc preserved only since 
1540, so that we dtPnot exactly know tlie date of his admission 
into that body. Tiic lime when be was knighted (then a mat- 
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ter of some moment) is not known. A|| th# whole of^is life 
passed during the great chasm in writs for election and returns 
of members of parliament, from^I^*?? to 154*4" the pSures for 
, which sir T. More sat, and the Ins early oppo^tion to a 

subsidy, arc unascertained ; ^otw^jstanding the obliging ex-, 
ertion of the gentlemen em^Ayc^ in •the repBsitories at the 
Tower, and in the Rolls’ chapel? know tliathe spoak^ 
of the house of commons in 152f5 and 1524.* Browne Willis 
owns his inability to fix the place f ; l^ut 1^ conjectured it to 
have been ** eithtw Aliddlcsex, where lie resWetl, or Lancaster,^ 
of which duchy li«was chancellr#.” But that laborious and 
useful writer would not have mentioned th^ latter branch of his 
alternative, nor prcibably the former, if he ha(^ known that 
Afore was not ctpncellor of the Duchy till tw'o years after his 
speakership.* 

An anecdote in More’s chancellorship is connected with an 
English phrase, of w hich the origin is not quite satisfactorily, 
explained, n attorney in his court, n.amed 'fubb, gave an 
account in court of a cause in w hich lie w as concerned, which 
the chancellor ( who with all ins gentleness U»ved a joke ) thought 
so Jmnbling and incoherent^ thai\e said at tiie end of Tubb's 
spMh, “ This is a tale of a mb plainly i.howinjj that the 
phrase w'as then familiarly known. 

The learned ^Ir. i^ouce has informed a friend of mine, tliat 
in Sebastian Munster’s Cosqjography, tliere is a cut of a ship, 
to which a whale was coining fto dose for hiT safety, and of 
the sailors thrfwing a tub to the whale, evidently to pla^with. 
The ])ractice of throwing a tub or liarrel to a large fSBh, to 
divert the huge animal from gambols ^angeroiuf to a vessel, is 
also mentioned jn aif old pyoic translation of The Sliij!?d? 
Fools. ^ 

These passages satisfactorily explain tlic common phrase of 
throwing a tub to a whale ; but ^hey do not account for leaving 
out the whale, and introduding the new word tale. The tran- 
sition from tlie first phrase to the second is a considerable stride. 
It is not, at least, directlj explained by Air. Douce’s citAions ; 
and iio explanation of it has liitlierto occurred which can be 


* RnllA of Parliament ini T/irds’ Journal, 

f Notit Parliament, • 
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Buppor^ by pro^f. It may be ttiought probable th&t» in pro- 
cess ortime>^6ome nautical wag compared a rambliitg atory» 
which Ife suiipected of bein|f lengthened and confused, in order 
to turn hS^ thou^lfa from i^dj^^tion not convenient lo the story / 
teller, r with the tub which anti his shipmates were wont to 
throw out to divert tlu^whalf f^om striking the bark, and per- 
haps, said,. This tale is/Uk^* our tub to the whale.” The 
comparisop miglS have become popular j and it miglit gradually 
Jiave been shortened int^p “ a tale of a tub.” 


APPENDIX 


TO 

I 

THE LIFE OF SIR l4lOMAS MORE. 

, i • 

EXTBtXrXS FROM THE RECOaOS OF THE CITY OF lON’DOK KFI.ATlKO 
^ TO THE APPOINTMFNT OF SIR THOMAS V,MOHE TO BF, UNDF.R- 
SIIEKIPr OK LOVDO?*, ANn SOMF ,J.PPOJNTMKNTS OF HJS IMME- 
DIATE PKEDECESSORS ASP OF *H1S SUCCESSOR. 

' < » 

(27th, September. A. I). I49fi.) 

, “ C* niinune consiHurn tcntum die Martij Vicesimo 

I”" Septimo di^ Septembf Auro Uegni Regis Ilenf* 

< , ' J Septimi dup decimo. 

“ Tn isto Comun Consilio Thomas Sail et Thomas Marowc 
confirmati sunt in Subvic" Ci vit^ti : London p anno sequent, Ac. *' 

(1497.) 

“ Combne ConsiliL tent' die Lune xxv*^ die Sepf* 
anno Heg™ Regs Henf vii. xiij°. 

“ Isto die Thomas Maroweet Ed* Dudley confirmaf sunt in 
Sub Vic. Cit' London p annb sequ.** 
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(1498 & 1501,) 

Similar entries of the confirmation of XhRmas Mar^inre and 
Edward Dudley are made in the^4th, 1 5th, 16th, yid 17th 
Henry V'lL, and at a court of^a||^nnen, heldyon the^ 

' (1502,) 

17th Nov. 18 Henry 7.ltlv: following cfitry appears 
Ad hanc Cur'' Thomas Maftw^ns sub viceconvt& s|»on|^ 
resignat offim suu.’' 

And at a Common Council field j|in the same day, ia * 
cntcwl — • 

“ In isto Coirimuni Consilio llatlCis adyejCcntilman elecr est 
in unii Subvio Civitats London loco Thoihe I^arwe Gentil- 
man qui illud a^liciu spotiie resiguavit, capiend** feo(t~ con- 
suet.” • * 

• Coe Consiliu tent tye Martis iij® die Septembris 
^annollegni Reg* Henrici Octavi^Scaundo. * 
Kodm die* I'hofiis More licnl elect est in unu Subvic Ci- 
vihitf. London loc Ric Broke Gent qbi nup clecf fiiit in Re- 
cordfttor T/ondon.” 


4 '- 

Marti's vii^die Man Hcr#y 8. 

Court of Aldermen. 

Yt ys agreed that Thomas More Gent oon of Under- ^ 
shorties of London wliicli shaiT go ov the Kingh Ambasset in 
to ttlauiiders ^liall occ uple hi*. Rowine and olltce by yis suf- * 
licient Depiiie untyll his cuinvng home ageyn” • 

* . 


“ Mtrtis xj die MaR'ii 7 Henry VI1I‘^ 
‘‘ (’ourt of Idcifnen. ^ 


“ YV shall swcarc that ye shall kepethe Secrets of this Courte 
and not to disclose eny thing Aer spoken for the eden welthe 
of this citie that myglit hurt enj psone or l)rothe|:^of the soyd • 
couTic onles be spoken to his ^othr or to otlier >vhic|| in his ^ 
conscience* and discreSon {>tiall tliynk yt hi be for the (nien 
welUie of this citie. > So help you God. ’* 
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“ J^ovis xiij die Marcii 7 Henry 8. 

“ Court of Aldermen. 

“ Itm ad i*»ta Cur"' Thoma&More and ’WilltT Shelley Subvice** 
Ci^’ London jur ^nt ad &updcm spect xj die marcii.” ' 

* Veiiis 23/Jfil,'’t ^0 Henry 8. 

( ** Court of Aldermen. 

* “ Ad istam Cif/' Tliomas More Gent un SubvicT^Ci^* in 
Coinpuf Pulletr T -ondon libe“ et s))onte Surf et resigu o^cm 
pdem in manu"^ Maioris et ^Idror.” f 

“ Coie Consiliii tent die Venis xxiij die JuUi anno 
regni regis Heiirici Octavi dt*drn» ” 

“ Isto die Jobes Pakyiigton Gent atl missus est in unu" subvic~ 
Civitats J>ondon hx o Thome More qui spoilt et libe' fesignavit 
*Ofliciu'illu(l 7'i Man Maioris aldror et Cols cox-ilii. Kt jur , 
est &c.” 
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cardinar|wolsev? 

14>7^Y>S0m • 

Thomas Carpinal Wots®?, thi celebr^d prfrae fhiny 
sterai3|4 favourite of Henry was^bom af Ipswich^ 

in Suffolk^ in 1471- According to tJavendish, hisgentle- 
maJft usher anit biographer, he was ^ aif honest poor 
man'xS son/* uiufer which vapjlieness of expression it is 
su{)posed an attempt is made to conoial the fact of his 
father having bt>en a butcher.* That his«father, was a 
man at least oi^noderate wealth, is evident froy his will, 
in which, •among other legacies, he bequeaths all his 
land aRd Uinenients” in*the parish of St. Nicholas, and 
his free and bond lands’* in St. Stoke, Ip hia widow; 
and, indeed, niay lx* inferred from the circumstance of 
his son’s entering the university of Oxford at a very 
early age. Wolsey was eini|^enlly favoured by nature 
in grace and beauty of person, Hon^^* Shakspeare hap- 
pily says of him, tlj^t he was nq^hioned to jnuch 
honour from the cradle.” Of those irjcidents am4 cir- 
cumstances of hil garly domestic life, which might, 
throw light on the formatupi of his character, we un- 
fortunately possess no information. C^avcndish merely 
tells us, that from his cliildhood he was ‘‘ very %pt to 
learning/* and he himself used, in the vjry zenith of 
his fortune, to appeal, with latidable vanity, to his 

• Then* iKMnjj nif direct tc(>tiinon> to the fact of Wolae y’H L'Ij MWrtTOitinai 
been a butcher, a tooli^h controversy haa been waged coufF^ng its pro- 
bnUHity. That he was a man of humble origin, — “ an honest poor man/'*’ 
aa Cavendish designates him, — is admitted on all liands; and it matter* 
little what may have been Ins vocation, «n far as the natal pretension* of hia 
son to power and distinction art* cont^rnetl. In the text we have assumed 
him to hav^e been a. butcher, because such was the Ixilief of his contem- 
poraries. He IS disIHnctly alluded to as the butcher’s dog,^ the satirical 
poem, erruneou*ily ascribed, acrording to Air. Singer (edition of Caven- 
dish’s Lile), toaSkelton ; and by that i^logi.sttip epithet, Hall telli us, thei 
populace usiAitly characterised ham. Luther <*3118 him a butcher** son in 
fiis Colloquies ] and Polydore V4rgi] also s]jeaks o%his father as a butcher. 
That his father died in easy circumstances, as stated in the text, is evident 
lYom his will, which the reader will find copied m tlie Appendix to Mr. 
Singer’s excellent edition of Cavenditl:r * '• 
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«|!pe]]iitj()n of ^e’% lai^lor, as the best 

of^s^arly devoftion td literataire. 

, tfiis Altered^ rai^^robaWy with a view^ to the 
; ^ a of iW^wSod^ — the chDvdt hei^g then 

great ladder of amhitfpn^ ti raea of le#ly birth, ^of 
Magrlakn College, OxfcA'd, ^oere he became^a bachelor 
of arts fifteen years Cge, an j;g:curreikee which, as 
lie himself told" Cavendish, was a rare thing, and^sel- 
boiia seen/’ Il€ was also, at a very early age^lMeoted 
fellow of Mpigd,alen'; and having been subsequently 
admitted to orders*, wasaappointed m^iter of’ the pro* 
paratory school of )iis college. It is no less creditable 
to the head ^than‘ to the heart of Wolsey that^he was, 
from the commencement to the end of hi^ career, imhned 
with a deep sense of the importance of the fdlice of uif' 
structor of youth ; and that ir his school he displayed 
that jierseverance, self-coritrol, and unremitting vigu 
lance, so essential to the business of educa?»on, and, it 
may bt» added, so indispensable to a penniless votary 
of ambition. During his residence at Magdalen College, 
he enjoyed the society of' Erasmus, and, it is said, also 
of sir T. More, * 

Ar. accident -i- as it turned dat a fortunate one — 
prevented IVolsey from probably plumhering out his 
days in the cloisters of his alma mater. It happened that 
there were among his pupilt^ thret‘ sons of Grey, marquis 
of Dprset (a collateral ancestor of Lady , lane Grey), 
who, owing to Henry’s distrustfulness of the more an. 
ciert and w^ealtby nobility, even though they had been 
\m,-nies of the house of York, then 'ived in rural retire. 
UK lit, ^V)j'nng I lie ^"‘hristmas holidays in 1 1-9.9, Wol* 
sey attended bis tliree honourable scholars” to their 
father’s house ; w^heu he so gained upon the marquis 
by his fascinating powers of conversati^, and by the 

* At the cAtle of hii father’s will, Olst of September, UDS, Wolaev Was 
£5 yearv of age ; and as it ^ould iff was not >et in ordeif **ft ^11 that: 

i/' ThortiM my son be a pmit within a yer next after niy dercsse, than I, 
wylY tiiac he syng for ny* and my Trends, tSf the of a yer, and he for 
to jbttfa for his salary A more, and, ■/ the seyd ThQina!i nw son be lUHl a 
1 wyll that another honest prest syng for me.” The extiresilo^^y 
|iM|mr, imph*^ that VifUklsey \ as ^^eitanng to take orden. ^ 

kiw 
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which his pupils had made un<^ his cttr^ 
t^t nohl^uan presented him ^ the rectoiy^f 
tw in S^rtire^tshire, a iKbene^^^n the gift of "mfh (a- ' 
ittiiy. ^Wols0y Was in the year o# ^s Wher^ 
^he obtAfbed this his first 0huradi preferment, for udtiefa 
he im mediately relinquished }vS|Bdhool aiM other col- 
legiate "appointmentak Befoffe, liowever^ he Jeft athc^ 
mdirersity, he had given proofs of the love of literature,^ 
enterprfeitig i|iaf?nificence^ and paty>na/{e of art, which 
were the virtuei^ of his character ; and^adi^given occa- 
sion for the susfj^cion of thattlisregard of any quality 
in means except tlieir immediate efficacy, which was his 
predominant and fatal vice. He was electee J bursar of 
his college in 140^, at which time Erasmus was at* Ox- 
ford ; and die zealously concurred with that ^eminent 
scholar ^nd genius (whose venal praise and dispraise of 
M^olsey are alike disgraceful* to literature) ir^ encou- 
raging the stlldy of the (treek writers, or, as*it was then 
called, the new learning. At the same time Wolsey had 
erected the tower of Magdalen College chapel, known by 
the name of Wohey^' TJ/mvt,* admired for the chaste 
simplicity and elegance of its architecture The build- 
ing of this tower invcflverl Wolsey in pecuniary ^- 
barrassmente whicl^ affected his reputation : for he is 
affinned to have frauduleiy^ly applied the college funds, 
over which his office of bursSr gave him some control. 


to the erectii*! of the edifice ; and is even reported 
to have used violent means to sup])ly himself fronf the 
college treasury wulh the necesaary^money. * The saidb 
taste for l>ui](\|ng'%ttendgd»and embarrassed l ymj lSr 
every stage of his career : for no sooner was 
in his cure” than he set about r(»pairing and beauti- 
fying the church and parsona|;;e house ; and to this day 
i^her, Christ Church college Oxford, and Hampton 
Court remain monuments of his wealth, love of magni- 


ficence, and genius for architecfiire. Never, indeed,^a8 
there a clergyman to wh#m the designation in the epi. 
gram — iU donem jmsior et {vdifirnn ,** — would iHIV 
happily apply. • • - ^ “ 
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, llgolsey renained at the rectory of Lymitigtou but 
tm> yearSjK, during which an incident, curiouLs in many 
of ira bearings, occuiAj^, that is not unworthy of our 
notice*. WofsCy, being “ free and sociable temper” 
(w^ quote the BiograjAia ^ritanhica), went widi some 
of his nei^bours^/%ifaft* in an adjacent "^^own, where 
hfc reverencj'^ is said no llave got so drunk ♦ as to create 
some disorders ; for which he was punished by a sir 
Amyas Paulef, a qeighbouring justice o£the peace, with 
the ignotniiffous durance” of the public stocks of the 
town. This incident iff interesting ilinstrative of the 
manners of thq times. The fact of a heneliced clergy- 
man being thus held up to popular derision for an in- 
decorum whicli many of his successr'rs, even hi the. 
present day, might term an act of good Mowship, jars 
much with our notions of iiiodern Teflnemen|‘. But it 
clearly, shows the fruitfulness of the English soil for the 
seeds of ftie approaching Reformation ; Slid proves diat 
our catholic ancestors were not so priest-ridden, nor 
thos€‘ priests so openly dissolute in their habits, as pro- 
testant zeal has repcaterlly asserted. It is probable that 
Wolsey coiisi^lered the affront ^to bi' aimed at the mean- 
»?ss of his birth ; for, being of a temper less prone to 
resent injuries than contempt, he tbeld it in angry recol- 
lection till fortune placed tlye o&enilcr within his power. 
Though prudence and magnanimity should have pre- 
vented his raking up the transaction from probable 
ofilivion, Wolsey, on his becoming lord chancellor, 
‘■'Sent for sir Amy^s, and, sternly reprimanding him for 
^i8«:*ilront to the rector Lymffigtov, commanded him 
to reliAii’n within ^^e hounds of the Temple during plea- 
sure. The mode by which, after a confinement of five 
or six years, the unlucky justice at length mitigated the 
resentment of the vindictive minister is characteristic. 

^ The ground for this asse^on is not known, and should seem to have 
no earlior authonly than sir John Harrington. Cavehd^^h professes igno- 
rani-e of tlu* cause winch, “ Sir, liy ](iour leave, made the knight so bold to 
set the schoolniastSt by the feet ciuniig pleasure." It may be remarked that 
Storcr, 111 his tnctriciil life of Wolsey, represents him a'» the injured party. 

Wrongs by a kqiglit fipr iio desert ot See Singer's of 

Cavendtsn. 
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He embellished the exterior of his residence, '^situate at 
the gate of the Middle Temple, with tfc arras, Ae hat, 
and other badges of distinctioi^ proper to^VTolsey as a 
cardinal; and by this archiUo^^l oflferipg^to the*haughty 
‘ churchman's vanity obtai»ecf liberty. , 

On leaving Lymington'^jthe emalumenti of the living 
of which he, however, dicliino) resign for seven years 
after, having in the mean time obtained tjv'o papSl 
dispensations for holding a plurality ofabenehces), Woli 
sey entered th^ service of Deane, irchWshop of Canter- 
terbury, as domestic chaplain^ and so<fn after that of sir 
John Nanfar, treasurer of Calais, in the same capacity. 
The circumstance of his being thus^received into the 
household of tjie archbishop of C-anterbury abundantly 
disproves qp assertion of some of his biographers, that, 
overwhelmed witli shamn; for the ill odour in which his 
dissolute conduct at his cure^f Lymington caused him, 
to be held, ie fled from it suddenly on 4hc* death, in 
1501 , of his^iatron, the marquis of Dorset ; and is, in- 
deed, hartUy reconcileable with the scandalous tradition 
of his inebriety which we h^e just noticed. Though 
nominally but chaplain, sir John Nanfar, owing to the 
infirmity of old age, i^oon committed fo him the whole 
management of lijs office, in wliich IVolsey gave so 
much satisfaction, th&t on the knight’s return to Eng- i 
land, he recommended htm^ith such earnestness to the 
king, that IVnry (VII.), ever willing to secure tljp ser- 
vices of men of practical ability, made him one his 
cliaplains. ^ * 

This was the stej to fort^e wlllch Wolsey had 
panted for, au3 which he Tailed nqj. speedily 
as it afforded full scope for the display of all thost' na- 
tural and acquired advantages in which he is admitted 
to have excelled. We have*said that he was eminently 
favoured by nature in dignity of person and manner 
he was, moje()ver, celebrated |ccording to (Javendi#h for 
a special gift of natural eloquence, with a filed tongue 
to pronounce the same ; so that he was able with the 
same to persuade and allure aS raen to his piypose;” or, 

I 2 
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as Sl^speare f^hrases it^ he was exceeding wise^ fair 
spoken^ aqil persuading.” But he possessed endow- 
ment^ still more rare valuable. Besides his great 
fluency of dibtJon andti!pf|i6tised self-command, Wolsey 
had^a quick and correct* perbeption of character and o^ 
the secret springs bf Action, and a singular power of 
, shaping- his conduct aftd (Conversation according to cir- 
^ curnstairces. Hence his extraordinary influence over 
those in power 'with whom he came in contact, which 
seemed to partfdiC of the nature of fascii^ition, and which 
was not the less paramount and end/iring that it was 
unostentatious, gnd seemed to but blindly follow where, 
in fact, it guided. With the gay, youthful, and prodi- 
gal licnry VIII., Wolsey was betime»jthe magnificent 
courtier — the frolicsome companion — the rtate Mentor, 
and the cominentamr on 'Thomas Aquinas — t|ic grave 
. minister,, and the mirthful favourite ; while with the 
wary and calculating founder of the Tud6r dynasty he 
was remarkable for the laborious assiduity, business- 
regularity, and monotonous steadiness of his habits. 
Such power of self-coutfbl, combined with his splendid 
abilities and insinuating address, could not fail to rtvom- 
m(Kid Wolsey to Henry and Ids' ministers, particularly 
when it w'as observed (as we areunfomn^d by C'averi- 
dish) that, after celebrating piass before the king, he 
spent not forth the clay yi vaiti idleness, but gave his 
attomdance upon those whom he thought to hear most rule 
in tile council, to be most in favour with the king,” — 
(Jtiiefly up6n Fox, ljjishe»p of Winchester, the most influ- 
""miaLof Henry's iniidstn*!^ and^*sir jbemas Lovell 
'inasffer^^^the ward.q both of whom early appreciated and 
proclaimed the vjue of the chaplain's civil services. To 
^ these statesmen W olsey w^s indebted for all that a man of 
his abilities and ambition required — an opportunity of 
^^eviiifcing his zeal and address in the king’s immediate ser- 

• Wolsoy haiJ not only the address and good qualitiA necessary to the 
acquisition of such friends, but also retained them to the last. Theaffhetion 
of liibhop Fox IS apfi^^hrent in the last letter which he wrote to him ; and air 
Thonids liovcll’sebreem was manifested at the close of his lUe ■ lor he leaves 
him in his will ** a standing imp of golde, and one hundred marks in gold^’* 
— Singa 's holes. 
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vice. The circumstances of the occasion on whioii fie was 
thus employed, though well known to the^eaders of his- 
tory, are worthy of being quoted with Bomeffuln^jss, as 
they were always referred to ^Jym^olsey hijq^lf as,the in- 
\!ident which opened the wqy to l^s subsequent greatness 
Henry was at the time negotiating his itUended mar- 
riage with Margaret, duchesi ‘dowager oi Savoy, the 
emperor Maximilian s only daughter ; and»it wa^l ne&s-^ 
eary to employ a person of great addresj to adjust with « 
the emperor in person som^ delicaSe points connected 
with the marriage. Fox and I^ovell jomed in earnestly 
rticomrnending Wolsey as the fittest person for the com- 
mission. The king, giving ear uiitcrt;hem, and being 
a prince of excellent judgment and modesty, cbmmajided 
them to bring Ins cha^dain, whom they so miyh com- 
mended, before his grace’s presence. At whose repair 
thither, fo jirove the wit of hiji^ chaplain, the king feU in 
cominunicati*! with him, in matters of ^eighf and ' 
gravity : and perceiving his wit to be very fine, thought 
him sufficient to be put in trust and authority with this 
embassy ; and commanded hini to prepare himself for 
this enterprise ami jouifiey, and for his depeche to 
repair to his grace, and ^lis trusty couiiselbrs albresai^, of 
whom he should receive his commission and instnictiohs; 
by means whereof, ”^continues (’avendish, he had then 

a due occasion to repair.,frt»nrfrtiine to time to the king’s 
presence, wlu^ perceived him more and more to be a 
very wise man, and of a good entendement.” J 
Wolscy, having thus satisfied the wary monarch of hj^s 
competency, despatc^jed his cotnmftsion with a celeriMi^ 
which, notwitli^tanding the* extraordinarily 
facilities of modern conveyance, may perhaps still be 
considered great, if not surprising. lie left tlic king at 
Richmond at four o’clock on Sunday, went to Gravesendi^ 
from London by w^ater that evening in less than three^ 
hours, thence posted it to Dovgr, where he arrived jiex^ 
morning as the passage-boat was about to sail. By it 
he was conveyed over to Calais before tioon, whence he 
got to Bruges, where Maximilian, was staying by Tues- 
1 3 
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day naming. J^olsey obtained an immediate audience 
of the empefor, and pressed that his return might be 
expedited. He receivecfrlus answer late in the evening, 
started from HrtJges ne*t ^drning, and arrived in Rich- 
mond the same night. ^On Thursday morning he at- 
tended at coifi-t, an(f thr^whimself at the king's feet, 
^ent^y, svipposing he had jltotracted his departure, was 
displeased' at seeing him, and began to reprove him for 
die dilatory execution of his orders : on which W olsey, 
to the king's gjt^t surprise, presentinjj his letters of 
credence, replied, ‘‘ If it** may please your highness, I 
have already beep with the emperor, and despatched 
your affairs,^! trust, to your grace's contentation/'-r'^^But 
on scct'ond thoughts,” said the king, I fwiund that some- 
what was omitted in your orders, and have sumt a mes- 
senger after you with fuller iniXructions.” — Yes, for- 
.soothjcsir^,” quoth'\Yolsey,*^‘^Iencountere<l liim yesterday 
by the wayj' and, having no understanding by your 
grace’s letter (d’ your jdeasure therein, have notwith- 
standing been so bold, upon mine own discretion (per- 
ceiving that matter to lie very necessary in that behalf), 
to despatch the same. And, forasmuch as I have ex- 
ceeded your grace’s commission, i most humbly require 
your gracious remission and pardtvi.” * The king, 
pleased with the whole transaction, gave W olsey his 
royal thanks, “ for his go5il and speedy exploit," and 
comiFanded him to attend after dinner ; wtien, says his 
biogrtipher, he reported his embassy to the king in coiui- 
ciT with sufch a grafefiii deportment, and so eloquent 
"TSIj guag e, that he received Ithe utfmost, applause ; all 
cK'ijIafmjS|»c.''ini to be l person of such capacity and dili- 
gence that he deserved to be further employed. Hence- 
forth Wolsey was regardet^ as on the road to power and 
"fortune, being very soon after installed in the deanery of 

' * In his metrical life of Woisoy, Storer thus «|>eak8 of tbii> expedition 
f ** The Argonautic veflse’ never pass’d ^ 

With swiltcr course along the Colchian niain,v 
Than tny |niall bark, with fair and sptH'dy blast, 

('orivey’d me forth, and re-convey'd again ; 

Thrice had Arctiinis driven his restless wain, 

A/>d heaven’s bright limp the day had thrico revived, 

Trom first deiJarturo till 1 l^t arrived." 
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Lincoln, then the most valuable benefice ^twier a 
bishopric ; to wliich were added the prel:pnds of S|9we, 
M^alton, and Brinhald. The (leath of Hei^JT at this 
time (150.9) alone prevented^bisTeoeiving further niarks 
•of the royal favour. 

Wolsey's introduction tokhe^w king, Henry V?II., 
then in the bloom and prou^e qf fiis youfii, is usually 
attributed to his patron bishop Fox's jealoi^y of his ri^al,^ 
the earl of Surrey, the late king's high y*easuref. It is , 
said that the prelate, observing th^t lord Surrey had 
totally eclipsed him in favour, introduQi^ Wolsey to the 
young prince, wiih the hope tflat he might rival Surrey 
in those arts which win and secure the^ttachment of the 
youthful heart, and yet be content to act in the cabinet a 
part subordinate to Fox himself. But he knew little Of 
the workings of MV olsey's proud and aspiring mmd when 
he calciliated upon his r&tinf^ satisfied in a subordinate 
capacity, wlj^le there existed the remotest jsossibility of- 
his reaching higher. In a very short time, by his ex- 
traordinary address, he not only supplanted Surrey in the 
royal favour, but also his pji^froii Fox in the youthful 
monarch’s trust and confidence. On the accession of 
Henry he was appoint|d king s almone;^ an office which 
kept him in constant attendance upon the jierson o%the 
monarch in his hc^rf of relaxation, and which thereby 
enabled him to acquire sufh ^ ascendancy over tlie mind 
of Henry as^was attributed to necromancy, and lasted 
for many years the wonder of Europe, Within ^ year 
after Henry’s mounting the throne, he pjesentell his 
almoner with the sj)lendid mafision and gardens of bis 
father’s ravenoUs but too feilliful minister Empsqii (J'XS' 
bad just been most illegally attainted at thi- shrine 
popularity), which adjoined his own palace of Bridewell, 
in Fleet Street ; and ap|>ointid him rector of Turringtou^ 
in Exeter, canon of Windsor, registrar and soon afteP 
chancellor of the order of the Garter, reporter of the prcfe 
ceedings in the star-chamberf and member of the^rivy 
council : the prebend of Bugthorp anA deaneries of Y ork 
and Hereford were added ne^t year. 
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The^ Ti|eans by which' Wbl^ey acquired and retained 
his e^itraonlinafy ascendancy over Henry are such its 
might be inferred from his quick insight into character^ 
and power of assimilatingfhis discourse and actions ac- 
cordingly. Ttid^ language pavendish on this point is 
unusddly graphic : ^ 

In whom the king ^angeived such a loving fantasy^ 
qnd Cn especia^ for that he was tlie most earnest and 
Readiest aVnong a^l the council to advance the king^s only 
will and picture, wi/hout any respect to the case: the 
king, therefore, {freeived him to be a nfeet instrument 
for the accomplishment of^his devised will and pleasure, 
called him more rear unto him, and esteemed him feo 
highly, thatdiis estimation and favour put ail omr an. 
cient counsellors out of their accustom^ favour that 
they were in before ; insomuch that the king^feommitted 
all his will and pleasure upto his disposition and' order. 
Who wrought so all his matters, that all hi(; endeavour 
was only to satisfy the king's mind ; knowivg right welly 
that it was the very vein and right course to bring him 
to high promotion. The kjng ivas young and lusty, dis* 
posed all to mirth and pleasure, ’knd to follow his desire 
and appetite, nothing minding tq travail in the busy 
affaire of this realm : tlie which the almoner perceiving 
very well, took upon him, tlierefore,''\o disburden the 
'king of so weighty a charge«,aii^ troublesome business ; 
^putting the king in comfort that he shall not need ta 
spare any time of his pleasure for any business that ne- 
cessarily liapijens in the council, as long as he being 
diefc, and having the Idhg's authority and comniand- 
meftiL i^aubted not to see all tilings sumcieutly furnished 
and' peneflKW ; the »?Hiich would first make the king 
privy to all such matters as should pass through their 
hands, before he would proco”:d to the finishing or deter- 
mining of the same, whose mind and pleasure he would 
fulfil and follow to the uttermost, wherewith the king 
was w^jiderly pleased. Anil whereas the other ancient 
counsellors would* eccording to the office of good coun. 
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sdlors, divers times persuade the king to h#(^e* some- 
time an intercourse in to the council, thire to heaf what 
was done in weighty matters, tl\| which pledled t1|e king 
notlnng at all, for he loved ii^>thijjg wors^lJia^' con- 
^stL’ainod to do any thing cgnt^aiw to his royal wifl^and 
pleasure ; at|4 that knew the almori^jr very^well, having 
a secret intelligence of the Idi^^ natural inclination,^and 
60 fast as the other counsellors advised the kinj^ to leav5» 
his pleasures and to attend to the affaivs of his realm,* 
so busily did the almoner persuade him to the contrary ; 
which delightetf him much, at^ cause#liim to have the 
greater affection and love to the almoner.'* 

Henry, owing to his father's jealoflb care to remove 
him ftwi the inclination and means of acquirhig a know- 
ledge of publi? business, had spent his youth in the 
pursuits of^literature an^ scholastic theology, and had 
acquirecPa relish for both. Ini Wolsey he found at once 
a fellow-stU(knt anti a master, who encours^getf his pro-* 
pensity with a*^‘ most filed tongue and ornate eloquence.” 
Henry was prone to frolic, and the usual excesses and 
amusements of youth and higl» spirits, and found in his 
reverend expounder of tie subtleties of the Thomists, 
not a check nor a restraint, but one who®took the lead in 
every entertaininen^ who sported*, jested, sang, Ind 
even danced, unmindful or regardless of the decorum , 
sought for in a clergyman! i^o doubt this unbecoming 
pliancy of cqjiduct would, as it eventually did in the^ i 
king's more adult years, lessen his respect for hi} fa-* 
vourite ; hut youth is unsuspicious and cojifiding, 
easily won and deceived by the nattCry of apparent syij^# 
pathy. WolseJ, moreovef, was good a 
human nature to suppose that Henry's vigorous under- 
standing would be content to while away his time be- 
• 

* *' He (Wolsey) came unto the king and waited upon him, and waa no 
man so obsequiouo and serviceable, and in all games and spurts the first 
and next at hand, and as a captain to courage others, and a gay fin^r out . 
of new pastimcb'to obtain favour with an. He spied out the natu^ ai]4 
disposition of the king’s playfellows, and of all that were great, and whom 
he spiettmeet for his purpose him he flattered and i^de faithful with great 
purposes.” — Tmdate, Prac. Prel. To the sameefi'ect writes Folydore 
Vergil —See Turner's Modem Htstory ff England. '.V 
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tween fiouTt revels and Thomas Aquinas ; and the’-efore, 
in the intervals 8f amusement, introduced bushiessj and 
warily insinifated those §naxims of conduct which he 
was desiious his^ mastei^s&bHld adopt. He observed to 
him, ^that while he intinsted ihis affairs to his father's 
counsellors, h|^ had ind^d the advantage of employing 
men^pf wjsdom and exjferieCjce, but men who owed not 
tSeir propiotiofi to his own personal favour, and who 
&arcely thought « themselves accountable to him for the 
exercise of their authority ; that by th^ factions, and 
cabals, and jealousies^ which had long prevailed among 
them, they more obstructed the advancement of his affairs 
than they yromoled it by the knowledge wludi age 
and practice had conferred ujion them that wftile he 
thought proper to pass his time in those pleasures to 
which his age and royal fortqne invited him, and in 
those studies whicli woulci* in time enable him lo sway 
the sceptre with absolute authority, his bc.U system of 
government would be to intrust his authbrity into the 
hands of some one person, who was the creature of his 
will, and who could ciiterCain no view but that of pro- 
moting his service ; and that if the minister had also the 
same* relish for j^leasure with himielf, and the sanjc taste 
for fiterature, he could more easily, ^ interv^als, account 
« to him for his whole conduct, andSntroduce his master 
gradually into the knowledge ®of public business ; and 
thus, without tedious restraint or application, initiate 
him tn the science of government. * The bait took ; 
Henry, without perceivipg his design, entered into all 
•►ii^lgjiews, and Wolsejr bccaqie sole apd absolute minister, 
t uncontrolled authority than any other British 

subject has ever possessed. This happened in 1512, 
three years after the accession of Henry. 

The public life of Wolse^from this time properly be- 
. longs to general history ; or, rather, we should perhaps 
be more correct in saying, that the history of England 
from the year 1512 to 1529 is nothing moife than the 

• Huhk's History of En^aTid, nn the authority of Lord Herbert and 
Polydorc Ver^’t The histon^n is too partial to Wolsey’s memory. 
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history of Wolscy's insatiable ambition. ^ He Jooi| con- 
stituted himself the sole avenue to Henris ^vour*, and 
suitors of every rank found V^^cpedient'to ensure his 
* mediation by flattery and pfgse^fts, whitR shoifered in 
on him so fast, that, says Cl^endi|h, he wanted nothing 
either to please his fantasy or ^c|enWch hi# coffers, for- 
tune so smiled upon hirn."^ The two rival minisiers^ 
Surrey, then duke of Norfolk, and Fox, who percavea 
too late that the servant whom he had advanced had be- 
come his masttr, quailed before his ^cendancy. The 
former, not long after, finding that tne king’s extrava- 
gance far outran his revenue, was dad to resign his 
office of treasurer, and retire from public li{e. Wolsey 
immediately toak upon himself the vacant office, arffl, hy 
the most arbitrary aggressions of authority, contrived to 
supply bis master with the means of indulging his pro- 
digdity and love of magnifii^nce. Fox too withdrew, 
from court, apd thought it prudent to coflfino himself 
for the remainder of his days to the care of his diocese. 


• So early a« 1511, the queen (Cathariiel corresponded with him confi. 
dentially. “ Maisler Almoner, l%r the i>aync ye take remembrinp to write 
to me soo often, I thanke you for It w'' al my’hcrt** In 1514, Mary, the 
sister of Henry, tluMi queen France, addrctiscs Inp ^ ioryngr frend the 
archeluschop or Yorke,*’ to use his influence with the king to pernfft lady 
(fuldeford to reside with J^er in France. The letter HTitten to WoU"y by 
Mary on her becoming a wid^w is worth quoting at lengLlu 

** My nanne gooii Ixird, I recommend me to you (sometimes written vfiu) • 
and thaiikyng you tor yor kyridc%n«^]ovyng letter, dys jtj ng you of yor 
good contenaiiee and good lessoned that you hath gyffl'ii to me; my lord, 1 
pray you as my t%ist ys in you, for to remember me to the king inv brother, i 
ior sowclu* caubscs and bepynes as I have tor to do ; for as now i 'ifive no 
nother to put iny trust in but the kyng my brother wok. Aij^aayt 
shall pies the kyiig my brother and hys counsell, 1 wil beiiordered And 
so I pray you, my lord, to show hys grace, 4ieying that thekyng (laiuis X+I.) 
my howsbaiule ys departe^to God, of whos sol* God pardon. And whe r^ ^ 
you avyse me that Ishuliie macKe^ifpromas, my lord, I trust |lie ’ ftig 
inv brother and you wole not reckon in me socj^e chyidhode ! trsud 1 hii;|fe« 
so bordered iny "selfle so sens that 1 came better, and so 1 trust to conteneu. 
Vff there be any thynge that I may do ftir you, I woldo be glade for to do 
yt in thys partes. 1 shal tic glade to do yt for you. No more to you at this 
time but Jesus preserve >ou. • 

“ Wretten at Pares, the x day of January, 151.5, 

” By your lowyng 

“ flrendc Mabv, * 

“ To my Lordo of Yorke. ^ ” Queue of F|onc«.” 

In the sanA! tone of respect and ronfldence Margaret, queen of Scotland, * 
Henrj''* eldest sister, writes, — ** My lorde, I th«ke ryght longe vyhil f 
speke vyth you ; for next the kyng’s grace my mosftfust is m you, and you 
may doo me most good of any.** — A'f/u'A Hutortcal LetterSf First Series, 
voL i. ^ • * 
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Brand^n^ the duke of Suffolk, who was married to Henry's 
sister, affectecf also to live in privacy,” from disgust 
at Woliey's Ascendancy .% ^Thus was he left, without a 
rival, to«njoy Ohe whol% power and favour of his sove- 
reign.^ r' * ** 

It would, howevei*, he an* error to impute all this 
upst^t ascendancy to xhe ^influence of Wolsey's per- 
sonal. chyactei*. Much of it was owing to the poli- 
ftcal circumstanOfes to which the recent changes in the 
succession to thethrdhe gave birth. The^fudor dynasty 
was an usurpatim? : its ik»under was an upstart, and 
therefore reganled with a jealous eye by such of the 
ancient and more'Vealthy nobility as had escaped the 
slaughter of the wars of the Roses. Hepce it was the 
constant purpose — alike congenial with the tpmper, and 
suitable to the policy, of the princes of the house of 
Tudor ^ — ^^to restrain the Ascendancy, and as much as 
possible cfcstn)y the political influence, of She ancient 
nobility. As might be expected from th^ sordid cal- 
culating disposition of the first and ablest of these 
princes, Henry VII. employed, ^as the chief means to 
this end, fine and confiscation; by which he at once 
gratified his ruliifg passion of avaficc?, and impo\crished 
and intimidated those great families^ of whose restless 
ambition, hereditary aflection to the house of York, or 
jealousy of his usurped titlt, lie was distrustful. The 
more arrogant and impetuous, and thereforci'ess cautious 
and djfjsembling, temper of his son and successor, made 
him hesitaU^ less in sheading the blood of his highest 
ra»|^ most illustriously desc^uled nobles ^ and we find 
^h#«X tOmrdi^ the clos^ ^ his sanguinary reign his jealousy 
of every great man became so ferocious, that not all the 
services to the Tudor family of the house of Howard, 
nor the ties of blo^d, nor tfie strong feelings of friend- 
ship, could save the life of the high-minded earl of 
Surrey:, whose only crimes was the iiossession of those 
talents and virtues which have secured him^tlSe admir- 
ation of posterity; and that nought but the timely death 
of the tyrajjt himself snatched from the same scaffold 
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riie father of that accomplished nobleman, ^th^ duke 
of Norfolk, notwithstanding his loi%-tried loyalty, 
numerous personal claims the gratftude^of his t 

sovereign, and, what perlu^s stiould liare availed him 
more, his ignominious sewitucje to that sovereign*! will. 

A natural result of this ifolic^f depreseing the nobles 
was the placing the manag^ent of public aif^irs ip the 
hands of those who had no other reccdnmeijdatiOT fe 
the raonarcii*s favour than their abilities and devotefl 
zeal in his scyrvice. To princes to greedy of absolute 
power as those of the housa of T urfor, and so vconse 
quently jealous of all who might prove obstacles to their 
attainment of it, hb ministers coulcTbe more agreeable 
than those w^ v^ere the mere creatures ii thek will, 
and who, such, would not for their own sakes enter- 
tain an^ design not tending to promote the views of him 
or her to whom they felt the^ were wholly indebted for 
their politifal, and, as it might happen, •evtm natural 
existence. Previously to the era of the Reformation, 
such ministers were usually furnished from the ranks of 
th(? clergy, who held in^their«own hands the learning of 
the times, and who were themselves drawn, without * 
distinction of birth, from all classes df the community. 

Tlie church, as ,§ve before remarked, was in those days 
ivhat tile bar is at pil^sent, the ladder by which the lowly, 
born might ascend to jioftti^ftil eminence ; of which state 
of things a more remarkable instance need not be quoted • 
than the fact of sir Thomas More’s being distinguished 
as the first layman who for cei^uries had filled the office 
of chancellor. Himce the^acilitfes to Wolsey’s el^'4iw« 
tion, which Siow that his huiqjile origin was by gio 
means a bar to his advancem^t. 

It is not possible to furnish a consistent narrative of 
Wolsey’s life without touching upop^^^tliose great political 
events of the early part of the 1 6 th century which more • 
properly belong to the historian, A rapid glance«must, ^ 
however,* suffice. 

At the accession of Henry VIII. ifaly was the centre 
of all tlie wars and negotiations af the Eurojjpaii princes ; 
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and trie great object of'tliese ^ars and negotiations was 
the jSreserving< what was then, for the first time, clearly 
understood ^ the balai|^ of power between the great 
monarchies, ^gver did balance seem better secured, 
nor the general tranquillity ipore likely to he long main- ” 
tained, than^when ^ulCs IK, the most warlike and en- 
terprising of the succesadrsof St. Peter, united the kings 
♦^of Europe aga’nst tlie republic of Venice by the Licague 
*of Cambray. Having humbled tliat proud republic, die 
ambitious pontiff newt directed his energies to the nobler 
design of freeinj^ Italy ftjpin the yoke of the barbarians 
— the title by which all foreigners were then designated 
by tlie Italians. • 

The exjfclling the French out of their new conquest 
of Milav was the first object of his ambition ; and for 
that purpose he solicited the military aid of England, by 
sending Henry a sacred r^se, pc*rfumed with nibsk, with 
' a letter sVatipg that it had been blessed by his own hands, 
and anointed with lioly oil ; and by holtUng out hopes 
to him that tlie title of Most Christian King^ considered 
the most precious jewel ki the crowrf^of France, should 
be the reward of his services. Mulius obtained in Henry 
a willing ally; ibr he was dien ir the bright iiioriiing of 
his* youth, — sanguine, inexperien^’ed, sincere, chival- 
rous, and inspired at the same tiii.e with an earnest zeal 
to prott'ct the pope against«tli^ sacrilegious aggression 
of the king of Fran a?, and to assert his ov^p claims upon 
thatyiingdoni ; and thus indulge the national enmity of 
lys suhjeett., and his own passion for military renown. 

having been dul) declared against Louis, Henry, 
^jirroitnded by tW‘ niartiaf portion of His subjects, who 
were eager to display their valour on a foreign soil*, 
and thus emulate the fame of their ancestors’ continental 
victories, and attended by Wolsey, as victualler of the 
forces, set sail from Dover in June, 1512. The victory 

* ir.achiavel remarks upon th^ i invasion, that ** though England had 
had no wars for tlnrty years before, and had neither officer's nor soldiers 
who ha<l ever seen a hatrie, they venlured to attack a kingdom where the 
officers were excellent, and the soldiers very guoil, and who had been trained 
up for several years together in the Italian wars,*’ — Hn, Liv. tpiotcd by 
Mr. Turner. v 
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of GuiDgette, better known by the name of tfte battle 
of spurs/* and the successful sieges efr Terouenne and 
Tournay, though of ^little i^iMty to England, f;ratified i 
the warlike ardour of its monatch andllais subjects, and 
confirmed die idea enterteiiiei^f his power by con- 
temporary princes of Eurojj^ fhe fi«it ojjjiortunity 
that presented itself durin| the campaign of ^rewyding 
his favourite was eagerly embraced byTfleniy. Wlnfn 
Tournay had surrendered to his anfis, he found tile 
bishopric not entirely filled up. The bishop had lately 
died ; a new one had been ♦lectetl ^y the chapter, but 
not installed* T|ie king bestowed the administration of 
the secon Wolsey/and put him in ffiimediate possession 
of its revenut^ The new pastor immediately tefidered, 
on the pa#t of Ins flock, an oath of allegiance*to the king 
of Eiijgland. On his rgturn to England, the see of Lin- 
coln, just vacant by the <?eath of bishop Smith, was , 
added to Wolsoy’s honours and revenues# * 

Wolsey*s*talents, as he rose in power, unfolded them- 
selves in all their native splendour and versatility ; but 
in a still greater depyee did prosperity develope and 
mature the vices of his character. Each step in his* 
ascent to power seenfled but to swell Ifls arroganco^ while 
each addition to his large revenues but made him more 
rapacious, Scarcely wjs the ceremony of his consecra« 
tion at Lincoln over tliaii fie laid hold of the goods be- 
longing to 4iis predecessor ; and Cavendish tells us, tha? 
he has frequently seen, with shame, some of tlm stolen 
furniture of the late bishop w the house fif his master. 
As might he^sup]»jsed, sus^i conduct, aggravated bf/4ik 
haughty deportment, made him iRany enemies *;*hut t^beir 
/ 

* T'.r.-ismiis s|>oaks of Jiim as “ non {lassini t-oinis aut fat'ilio ” In a letter 
publibhod in Fulde’s Collection froui a mt 'J'. Allen, a pnest to the earl of 
Mircwbhury, we have a striking iifitaiice of his haughty insolence of de- 
portnii'iu " I delivered your letter with the examination to mj lord car- 
dinal lit Guildford, when he commanded mo to wait on him to the court.* 

1 tollowed him to tlie court, and there gave attendance, and could have no 
answer Ufion Finlay last he came^hence to Hampton Court,'%here 
Hoth, Tile morrow after 1 iH'soiight his grace that I might know his 
])loasurc. T could have no answer ITpon Monday last, as he walked in 
the ])ark at Hampton, 1 besought his grace I might know if he would com. 
mand me any service. He tras not co§tc^fwith me thatTspe^e tohifn. The 
Sunday before 1 delivered the letter which IL Leid brougpt I can have no 
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coiwtnied either^as envy of his sudden ep^' 
vation, or aiv insolent reflection upon ^e discr^min^ 
ation'^ the kinpf, and in either case^ but to rivet 

him faster in ff^mry's ^nfl«'ence. Wolsey himself was ^ 
too well* acquainted wiA- the^king's temper, and, as we 
have before observed; tpo^^ artful, not to conj^eal the ab- 
i^lufe ascendant he had accflured ; and while he secretly 
Tlirected oil public councils, lie ^vcr pretended a blind 
submission to the will and authority of his sovereign. 
In the same yegr that he was promote 1 to the see of 
Lincoln, Tiamhriaj^e, areWbishop of York, dietl, and the 
vacant see Avas at once made over tq^^olsey. Nor was 
he content with the honour of the ar^bishopricof York ; 
for, besides the rich see of Tournay, Iv; farmed on his 
own tends the bishoprics of Bath, Worcestir, and He- 
reford, filled by foreigners, who gladly compounded for 
,the indulgence of residing ^abroad, by yielding up a large 
share of thefr p]nglish incomes. He held^in commen- 
dam the ahbt‘y of St. Albans and many other cliurch 
preferments, and was ^ven allowcuLAp unite with the 
see of York, first, that dr’ I)nrham,*and next that of 
Winchester. Even this is not the list of his new sources 
of Y^ealth and influence. Wolst^y was promoted the 
archbishopric of York in October, C514 In the en- 

• suing September he was, witl^ a view to purcliasing his 
influence with the king, lireated a cardinal by pope 
Leo ; and in three months after, upoji tke resignation 
of ai^.hbishop Norham, made lord high chancellor of 
England. ‘^*In fact,” says the Iristorian, ‘‘ there seemed 

• ftRla? upend to his acqdisiti«ns.” Nfitheif was his influ. 

•eace nor were his /ev>'nues, great as they were, confined 

to these numerous and inl^ nificent proofs of the favour of 
his sovereign. He was coui’ted with incredible attention 
and obsequiousness by tlie great monarchs of Europe 

ftiHIVGria||i|irithisr of the letters ; ho that who shall be suitor to him may have 
no husmew^ut to attend upon his piiMsure. He that shall do so has need- 
ful to Wifet man than 1 am 1 had rather your lordship commanded 
mo tqjlpim'than dch vd. him letters and bring answer to the same. When 
he will sujfrr no servant to come ntf^h unto him, but 
away as far ac ots may well shoot an arrow.’* — Ftddes* 

1^4 qf Heniy rill 
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who so^ht the friendship and alliance of th# colirt of 
JEhigland.* The youtliful, enterprising, chivalroue 
Francis L> and his great rivaj dhe enn)eror Charily V,, 
vied with each other by bribes anil flattei^to wof k upon 
’his growing avarice and aimtition. The former 
ployed Bonnivet, the niost^ skillfil «f his courtiers, to 
win him to his interest ; Incl, besides settling on hin\ 
a yearly pension of 12,000 livres, labouild with inces-* 
saiit assiduity to secure liis friendship by every mark of* 
respect and con^dence, and by ever;jf possible expression 
of regard, l)e6towirig on liim, in all his letters, the ho- 
nourable appellations of fatlier, tutor^ and governor. 
(Jharles, on the othef hand, soon aft^ his accession to 
the throne of C^tile, sought to ingratiate himself *with 
Wolsey, by fettling on him a ])ensic)n of 3000 Avres; to 
which he added 7000 ducats more on his visit to Eng- 
land, for the purj)ose of detadhing his “ good frignd*\ 
and his “ iiufbt dear friend” (as he designtitcd the car- 
dinal) from the interests of Francis. 

Great as was th^^evenue which W olsey derived from 
these exorbitant al|^isitigns, it did not keep pace with 
the magnificence of his household, and the ostentatious 
state pomp with #hich, under coiSur of exaeijng 
respect to religion a#d the legal tribunals, he supported 
his dignity as cardinal and lord chancellor. His do- i 
mestic establishments were dh a royal scale, his train 
consisting of uot less than 500 servants t, of whom m^ny, 
according to the usage of the times, were knightsaand 
gentlemen, and sons of noblem^. Three freat tables 
were daily laid out iii the ^cigrdinal^ hall for this n^-'' ^ 


* Even the doge of Venice nddressed him a? an integral portion of the 
royal jwwer. See Fidcivs. And liellay aa an eye-witnuas, wJien he 

tellb us that “ in all things the cardinal was honoured like the king's per- 
son, and sat always at his right hand in all places where the king’s arma 
were put the cardinal’s had the same ranK, so that iii every honour they wore 
equal.” Mrm v. 18. p. 4‘J quoted hy Turner. But it was reserved for the 
university of Oxford to outstrip all precedent in its base tibsenuiousiies^ 
by repeatedly addressing Wotsey as ** yut^ majesty : ” *' 

— revcrendiintma Mq/f.vrasy— itlbudita inajestatis 
— vejitra Ula i>Bhlim$s et longe reverend isstma viujestas.^' 
f l.iOrd Burghley, in a state paper to queen Ellzailsth i 
says of Wolsey, that he had a iauiily equal to that ol a grei 
were in it, be says, one earl, nine barony ai^ about a 
Burnet gives the same number j but wc follow Cav0ndi|b'^i||ff 
VOL. I. K "" ‘ 
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meW>ts rWnue- each presided over by a drgnit&ry bear*. 
iBg a ivhilc^ sttfi* of office. ConfbmiaMy with liie castOBi 
the* age, many of th^siipbility placed their diiMren ih 
his fanffiy as ^l*«plaoe ol5 education ; and, for the pnrpose ^ 
of winning his favour^^loWed them to act as his ser- 
vants., , They boarfiedi ^.however, at a separate table, 
;theitce called the mess ^f lords,” and had numerous 
'’menials *to attend them; tin? earl of Deiby and lord 
Henry Percy (Vhe lover of Anne Boleyn) having five 
each, and the other' young noble inmatas not less than 
two. The kitcheV/of the^cardinal was on the same mag- 
nificent scale, being ruled over by agmaster cook, who 
went about daily^ln garments of dibask satin, wearing 
a chfcin of gold round his neck,” as af» emblem of bis 
authority and importance. There was a r^ular master 
of the horse presiding over die stable departmpt, with 
^a suitabje revenue of yeomen, grooms, sumpter-men, 
muleteers, daddlers, and farriers. The baVges, gardens, 
larder, scalding-house, wafery, bakehouse, scullery, but- 
tery, pantry, ewery, chandlery, cdlar, laundry, and 
wardrolie of l)eds, had dkeh their dftinct groonjs, yeo- 
men, and pages, in suitable numbers. The perso?ial ser- 
vants of the cardinal amounted b forty-six, and £f^jnned> 
with his chaplains and attendants ii^^on the ceremony of 
the mass, a body of not les^ tliaii 1 4S persons. His 
procession in public was fttill more imposing, and more 
indj^ativc of that love of tlie externals, ^nd parade of 
the »irappings of dignity, ** the tailor’s heraldry,” as it 
has been ([iiaintly ^hameterised, remarkable in men df 
^wly^ origin. It would a|»pcar to*have,becm his aim to 
dazzle the eyes o^ th? populace by the gorgeous lustre of 
his garments, and tne s^^^endid costly embroidery of his 
equipage and liveries, ant^ thereby reconcile them to his 
newly acquired but unlimited authority. He was the 
first clergyman in England that wore silk and gold, not 
only dn his habit, but al^o on his saddles and the trap- 
pings of his horjfes.* A priest, the tallest and most comely 
he could find, carried before him a pillar of silver, on 
whose top^as placed k eVoss: but not satisfied with this 
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parade, to which he thought himself cutided a^carjjinal, 
he provided another priest of equal stabfce and biuty, 
who marched along, bearing ^ cross of iTork even 
in the diocese of Canterburyif ijlt is inInUuaiomto this 
• circiunstance that Pavendi^/in his metrical piec*! of 
autobiography, makes Wol&y 8a|^ : »- 
• • 

•* My crfwsiii twaync of silver, long and greate, 

Thatdayly before iqe were carried hygbe. 

Upon great horaes, oiiynly in the streett ; ^ 

And massic pillcra gloryouse to the eye, 

'With poUaxea gylt, that no inan durs^come nygl)e 
My [wreseil^e, 1 wan ao pryncely to liehol^ 

Kidyng on my mule trap^ irtsilver en#ip goldc.'* 

The ceremony high mass/' imposingly mag- 
nificent at this day in catholic countries, wasi^ performed 
by AVolsey in a ^yle of splendour which astonishedleveB 
in that age of pomp and ceremony. His attendants were 
bishops and abbots ; and«8uch was his haughtiness, that, 
says Hall, he made dukes ai!d earls to serve him»with- 
wino, and to Rold the bason and the lavatorifs," — offices 
which catholic*superstition rendered honourable, if not 
sacred. 

His daily procession io th? court of ' chancery was 
equally ostentatious, and jarring with our^nodern notions 
of the -deportment becoming a judge and a clergy^n. 
The reader, accusto:tied to the plain attire and dignified 
simplicity of bearing of oiy Eldons and Broughams and 
Tenterdens, as they wend their way, generally cm foot, 
to Westininstfr Hall, and unattended, will he amj^sed 
by the contrast afforded by Wolsey’s love of pagejffitry. 
Weshall quote the narrative of Oavepdish, for its minufo 
and graphic fidelity ^ " 

Now will I declare unto you kis order in going tfl 
W estminster Hall, daily, in th/ term season. First, be- 

* Till* people, in that spirit which sofniicii accelerated the Reforraation, 
on this occasion made merry with the cardinal's ostentation ; saying, they 
were now sensible that nut less than two crucifixes would be su^cient for 
the expiation of his sins and oiTences. 

f Mr. Hume ami others err in 8up)tosit% that Wolscy’s takuig prccdieiiicy 
of the archbiihop of Canterbury was an u.surpation dictated by his ano.. 
pnee. . As cardinal, he had the right of usage to yecede him ; the point 
having been mooted m the case of a cardinal Kemp, aUo archbishop of 
York, preceding the then archbishop ot Canterbury, and decided by the 
i»Qpe m favour of the cardinal. ^ ^ 
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fore l^s Aiming out of hiB privy chamber^ he beard most 
commonly (?veJjr day two maBses in his privy closet ; 
and tlVieTe then said hi8%]|dly service witli his chaplain : 
and as*l heaAl^ his chipl[iiin say^ being a man of ere* 
denoe and of excellent that^tlie cardinal, what 

bu8ine.s^» or weighty Sualt^rs soever he had in the day, be 
pewir want to his bed with &ny part of his divine service 
''unsaid, yea, not so much as one collect; wherein 1 doubt 
not but he deceived the opinion of divers persons. And 
after mass he woul(f return in his privy jchainber again, 
and being advertked of ttie furniture of his chambers 
without, with noblemen, gentlemei]^ and other persons, 
would issu^ out into them, appareled all in red, in the 
habit of a cardinal ; which was either qf fine scarlet, or 
else of cYimson satin, tafFety, damask, or ca^a, tlie best 
that he could get for money ; aad upon his head^a round 
.pillioii, with a noble of lhack velvet set to the same in 
the inner si^re ; he had also a tippet of fin# sables about 
his neck ; holding in liis hand a very fair orange, whereof 
the meat or substance within was taken out, and filled 
up again with the part of^ spqpge, wherein was vinegar, 
and other confections against the pestilent airs ; the 
wl^th he most commonly smelt dnto, passing among the 
press, or else when he was pestererkwith many suitors. 
There was also borne before J^im,* first, the great seal of 
England, and then his cai^inal’s bat, by a nobleman or 
soiqi worthy gentleman, right solemnly bareheaded. 
Aiii as soon as he was entered into his chamber of pre- 
sence, whe^e there ^wa» attending his coming to await 
'\ipon^him to Westminstei^Hall, ac welj noblemen and 
%ther worthy gentleneen, as noblemen and gentlemen of 
his own family ; thus paVping forth with two great crosses 
of silver home before him^; with also two great pillars 
of silver, and his pursuivant at arms with a great mace 
of silver gilt. Then his gentlemen usliers cried, and 
saidjf On, my lords andP-masters, on before ; make way 
for my lord’s gi^ce I ” Thus passed he down from his 
cham^r through the hall ; and when he came to the hall 
door, ther|i was attendknf for him his mule, trapped all 
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together in crimson velvet, and gilt stirrups. he 

was mounted, with his cross bearers, ant p^lar bearers, 
also upon great horses VappedtUNtli [fine] scarlet.^ Then 
, marched he forward, with|]^i8*%rain aid furniture in 
manner as I have Aeclared^|ha^ung about him four foot- 
men, with gilt pollaxes in theirjiinrtt ; and«thus went 
until he came to Westminster Hall door. And ther| 
alighted, 'and went after this manner, up thrwgh the*’ 
hall into the chancery ; howbeit he wbuld most com- 
monly stay awlMle at a bar, made foPhim, a little beneath 
the chancery [on the right h2nd], a#}l there commune 
some time with the judges, and some time with other 
persons. And that done he would repair into the chan- 
cery, sitting thr*e till eleven of the clock, hearing suitors, 
and determining of divers matters. And from Ihence he 
would ^yvers times go into the star-chamber, as occasion 
did serve ; where he spared Neither high nor lo^, but^ 
judged every ^estate according to their merits^nd deserts.*' 

Cavendish, whose style warms when he has a pageant 
to describe, next proceeds to give us an account of the 
mode in which the king’s majesty ” was wont to amuse 
himself at the mansion of the cardinal. The passage is 
curiously illustrative l>T the chivalrous manner o^^the 
monarch and theagi?: — 

“ And when it pleased the king’s majesty, for his re- * 
creation, to repair unto the* cardinal’s house, as he did 
divers times 3ti the year, at which time there wante^l no 
preparations, or goodly furniture, wdth viands of theJinesL 
sort that might be provided for nioiiey oi“^ friendship. 
Such pleasures, were* then cle vised for the king’s comfort > 
and consolation, as might be invofiteil, or by man’s wk » 
imagined. ’Jlie banquets we>6 set forth, with masks 
and mummeries, in so gorgq^us a sort, and costly man.. 
ner, that it was a heaven to behold. There wanted no 
dames, or damsels, meet or apt to dance with the mask- 
ers, or to garnish the place for ‘foe time, with other g jodly . 
disports. Then was there all kind of music and har- 
mony set forth, with excellent voices both of men and 
children. I have seen the kin% ^ddenly comp in thither 
K 3 
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in a friasfe', with a dozen of other maskers, all in p;armertts 
like shepherds)' made of fine doth of gold and fine crim- 
son sktin pancd, and flips of tHe same, with vizors of 
good jft-oportlb'h of vl&noinay ; tlieir hairs, and beards, 
either of fine gold wireu-or ejke of silver, and some being 
of black silk^ havidg s!x,tej>n torch bearers, besides their 
^nans, «and pther persons attending upon them, with 
visors, and clothed all in satin, of the same colours. And 
at his coming, an<l before he came into the hall, ye shall 
understand, that he came by water to^he water gate, 
without any noisV; whe^fe, against his coming, were laid 
charged many chj/mbers, and at his landing they were 
all shot ofi;' which made such a rumble in the air that it 
was ’like thunder. It made all the noblimen, ladies, and 
gentlewomen to muse what It should rnea^^ coming so 
suddenly, they sitting quietly at a solemn banquet ; un- 
,(Jer this, sort: First, ye shall perceive t];>at the tables 
were set in*^tlie chamber of presence, bgnquet-wise co- 
vered, my lord cardinal sitting under the cloth of estate, 
and there having his service all alone ; and then was 
there set a lady and a nobleman, or a gentleman and 
gentlewoman, jliroughout all the tables in the chamber 
on,^he one side, which were maAe and joined as it were 
but one table. All which order a\hJ device was done 
and devised by the lord S|^nds, lord chainl>erlain to the 
king ; and also by sir Henry Guilford, comptroller to 
the^king. Then immediately after this ‘great shot of 
gunrtf the cardinal desired the lord chamberlain, and 
comptroller, to look ,what this sudden shot should mean, 
as thqugh he knew nothing of the fnatte? . They there- 
upon looking out of windows into Thames, returned 
again, and showed hinijnhat it seemed to them there 
sliould be some nohh'men<and strangers arrived at his 
bridge, as ambassadors from some foreign prince. '\Fith 
that, quoth the cardinal, ^ I shall desire you, because ye 
can*sj>eak French, to taki^ the pains to go do^n into the 
hall to en conn te]|- and to receive them, according to their 
estates, and to conduct them into this chamber, where 
they shall f see us, and all these noble personages sitting 
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merrily at our banquet, desiring them to sit ^wnwith 
us, and to take part of our fare and ttstime/ xhen 
[they] went incontinent down jpto the hall/ whei^e they 
^ received them lijith twenty^new|torche«|*and conveyed 
' them up into the (Jiamber^i^th such a number of drums 
and fifes as I have seldom "^seen^ together |t one time ih 
any masque. At their arrivdl ftito the chamber^*fWo and 
two togetlier, they went directly hefoiie the carSinjWr 
where lie sat, saluting him very reverently ; to whom 
the lord chamberlain for them said, ^ Sir, for as much 
as they be i^raiigers, and can efieak n^nglish, they have 
desired me to c|^*clare unto your grace thus : they, having 
understanding of this your triumpll&nt banquet, where 
was assembled ,^uch a number of excellent* fair (]ames, 
could do np less, under the supportation of your good 
grace, but to repair hither to view as well their incom- 
parable beauty, as for to accompany them at roumchance, 
and then aAer to dance with them, and so ib have^oT 
them acqufllb^fance. And, sir, they furthermore require 
of your grace licence to accomplish the cause of their 
repair.* To whom the cardinal answered, tliat he was 
very well contented they should so do. Then the jjuiskers < 
went first and saluted •all the dames as Aey sat, and l^^cn 
returned to the mf|st worthiest, and there opened a* cup 
full of gold, with cibwns, and other pieces of coin, to ^ 
whom they set divers piece! to cast at. Thus in this 
manner pentising all the ladies and gentlewomen, and to > 
some they lost, and of some they won . And thu^'Ylone, 
they returned unto the cardii^gl, with gr<a»t reverei^ce, 
pouring down all ^he croyns in' the cup, which was, 
about two hundred crov^ns. ^^t all,* quoth i5ie cjr^ 
dinal, and so cast the dice, won them all at a cast ; 
whereat was great joy made. Then quoth the cardinal 
to my lord chamberlain, ^ I^pray you,* quoth he, ^ show 
them that it seerneth me that there should be among , 
them some noble man,'whijin I suppose to be^ueb 
more wohhy of honour to sit and occupy rfiis room and ' 
place than I ; to whom 1 would most gladly, if I knew 
him, surrender my place accfbrding to my duty.’ Then 
K 4 
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sp£^l^|in3t^lord chamb^iain unto them in French, de- 
Cli^ng my lortl cardinal's mind, rfnd they rounding him 
^tn |n ear, my lo^L chamberlain said to my lord 
cardinal} ^Sin^Cthey ounfe^/ quoth 1^, ^ that among 
theh^^there is such a noj)le^ersona4e, whom, if your 
gr$ic^ pan ap^int him from me other, he is contented 
to ^sdlose himself, and^ lo accept your place" most 
^t^oranlyy With that the cardinal, tajcing a gjpod».ad- 
viseinent among them, at the last, quoth he, ^ Me 
seemcth the gcntlemdn with the black b^ard should be 
even he.* And T^th thatihe arose out of hi& chair, and 
offered the same to the gentleman in fflack beard, 
with his cap in bfis hand. The person to whom he 
offered therf his chair was sir Edward Js^,vyie, a comely 
knight of# a goodly personage, that much more resembled 
the king's person in that mask, than any othen The 
king, hearing and perceiving the cardinal so deceived in 
his eslimlitioB and choice, could not forbe&r laughing ; 
but plucked dowm his visor, and master i>6i^ine’s also,*, 
and dashed out with such a pleasant countenance and 
cheer, that all noble estate, thej-e assembled, seeing die 
king to, be there amongst them, rejoiced very much. 
The |;ar(linal ef^oons desired bis^ highness to take the 
plac^^ of estate, to whom the king ( 7 nswere(l, that he 
, would go first and shift his appardi ; and so departed, 
and went straight into m^ Sard's IxHlchamber, where 
♦ was a great fire made and prc])ared for himr; and there 
new apparelled him with rich and princely garinlitits. 
Ap^l in the ti.ne of the king’s absence, the dishes of the 
^banquet wefe clean faken iip, and v, the tables 
^g|iin nfith new and s\^eet perfumed cloths’ ; every man 
sitting still until t'ne khy: and his maskers came in 
among them again, every man being newly apparelled. 
Then the king took his seaT under the cloth of estate, 

. commanding no man to remove, but sit still as they did 
befor^ Then in came a n»''w banquet before the king*s 
^majesty, and |p all the rest through the tables, wherein, 

I suppose, were serVed two hundred dishefe%r above, of 
wondrous costly meats 'anil devices, suhtilly devised. 
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Thus passed they forth the whole night with h^qrllahg, 
dancings and other triumphant devicel^ tj the g^at 
comfort of the king, and pleasnjft regarcLof the Ability 
* there assembled.” * f ^ ^ ^ * 

III 15l6, Leo despSiKkhad cardinal Campegi^o 
England, as his legate, for Jh§ purjiose o# proctyring a 
tithe from the clergy to the prosecuting Ae wer against 
the Turks, the great enemy of the Christian name. The 
pride of Wolsey took alarm at this appointment : he 
could brook no brother near the throne. As representative 
of the pope^, the legate was arSied wifti almost absolute 
authority over the clergy in the couqjtry of liis mission. 
The idea that any one invested with greater ecclesiastical 
power than himiclf should openly exercise that povTen in 
England, \bis therefore ecjually offensive to w olsey's 
prifle aiyi vanity; and atcordingly, tlirough his means, 
Cainpeggio ^as delayed on his route in Pari{^ 
pojx; had also jj^rinally invested himself witJl thelegatinc 
Authority. 'Slaving obtained this new dignity, Wolsey 
made an extraordinary display of the state and parade 
to which he was so inucK addicted. lie affected a rank 
superior to any ever claimed by a churchiy^an in ETJJpSnTI, 
not excepting the haiig^ity Thomas a Hecket ; and ^cle- 
hrated mass after t^e^inaiiiier of the pope as sovereign 
pontiff. W arhahi, the archbishop of Canterbury, ha\dng 
at this^’time written him a defter in which he subscribed 
himself, in tlte usual phraseology of clergynnen, ^our 
lovinj^ brother/’ Wolsey complained pf his presim^ition 
in thus challenging an equality with the l(]^d cardiiAil 
legate’.” * Warjiam,^vhen informed of the offence^which 
he liad thus unintentionally givem^wade light of the mrir'*.*-’ 
ter, and said, Know ye iiotimiat this man is drunk 
with too much jirosperity , 

But the humble deportment, ]dain habits, and narrow 
income of the Italian cardinal ill suited with the pomp 
and pararh? which his colleague considered essential to* 


* The importance which Wolsey attached to his office of IcRatc is evi- 
dent from what he says to Cavendibh jpn bis fall: — “ My authority and 
dignity legatincis gone, wherein consisted all my high hono’|r.*' 
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the €igiilJ7 of the k^tine office. Wolsey therefore 
dei^atched^A ^ scarlet clo£h, richly embroid-^ 

ered, which Campeggio’s attendants are] represented 
.to have* stood ‘iiJ great Set^f. for the nurpose of enabling < 
Jthenr to make a i^owy appe^knce. fcle also sent twelve 
mules yiyith kaggagd^ to i^well the Italian cardinal’s train, 
^jlntaccident which occurred on this occasion throws cu- 
^'rious, indeed ludicrous, light upon Wolsey’s vanity. The 
chests of which* the baggage was composed were sup- 
posed to contain rfe jewellery, plate, %nd costly gar*- 
ments of the l&lian legate; but, unhappily for the 
credit of Campegjrio, one of the muks fell, and the 
cofter whic^ it carried being burst open by tlie fall, old 
habilimeuts, and pieces of broken brerl and meat, put 
into the ’chest as ballast, were exposed to <-he laughter 
of the spectators. It is not improbable that j»rudence 
^jjtubi.ced^VV'olsey to thus sliun the reflecti(^iis which the 
contrast of Fas own ostentatious magni^cence witli Ids 
colleague’s i)lainness of appearance must tklturally have 
given birth to; though it is much more in keeping 
wdth his temper — foiitf of {H)mp, and too arrogant 
tb he calculat^ig — to ascribe the transaction wholly 
to ^tie workings of vanity.* ^^uch conduct strangely 
contrasts wdtli the vigour and intellec t evinced in his able 
' administration of affairs l)otli,at home and abroad; but 
is by no means inconsistent wdth what we know of the 
worjjv'ings of human nature, as they inaniffist themselves 
evendn the strongest minds. If not generated, it was 
mucli fostered by tlip genius of the catholic worship — 
*■ so imposing from its nnmen ops certmorves, magnificent 
•-processions, and right . enforcement of resjiect to rank. 

• I’his wnukl appea** Iko nioi^ prolMblo from the ludiiTous anxiety dis- 
played hy WolhPy i»i the chcortinj; of Ins cardinal’s fyat to England He 
aeems to have hea lofty nonoin A the dignity of this “ hat,” and was 
chagrined by the pope’s having forwarded it to liim'“ in a varlet’s budget.” 
'I'be “ varlet ” was, therefore, detained m France till Ins appearance was, 
at the cardinal’s expense, made more worthy ol the treasure of which he 
w'as p;e ignoble guardian. On itsf Iniuluig, ” the hat ” was met by a great 
proLCSsion at Blackheath, and I'onducted iii solemn tiiuinpli if W estnunster 
Abbey Wh^ndt, haiL reached the abbey, it " was plaoeil in state on a 
table, with tapers round it, betore an empty suit, and' me greatest duke of 
the land was oomiieUed to make a curtesy to it.”— quoted by 
VS'ordsworth, Ecel. Biog. Th? hat appears to have acted a very distin- 
gmslied part i#. all the cardinal’s prwessions and state exhibitions, and con- 
ducted itself, we presume, with becoming dignity and discretion. 
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One effect of it, however, waa, to render llfokly an 
otiject of odmm to the nation at large, afcd |t> lessen his 
master in the eyes of afl Eurof^ I ^ 

• W olsey had now Attained a hei{|bt of gralidenr, |)ower*, 

and wealth, far beydnd thafieveir before or since reached 
by an English sul^ect; and ^ might'^be sufl)>osed,» would 
coniine his future exertions to retaining lymsel^ secifrely 
in his lofty station. But ambition, like the air we breathe, 
expands as wc ascend above the ordinary level of hu- 
manity, and continues, at a rjp)idly increasing ratio, to 
enlarge its dimensions, till its victim Reaches a region — 
a moral Mont Blanc — cold, barrel^ and cut off from 
human sympathies, where he })eri8hes heart-frozen, and 
unmounied of iiis fellows. So it was with WSlsey. 
There was bne, and but one step higher, whicfi he pos- 
sibly coailtl reach, and ib it were aU his thoughts and 
aspirations l^*nceforth directcS wdth a feverish 
centrated energy. A change now comes oVer t)ie spirit 
of the foreign relations*’ of England. From this period 
till the death of Wolsey, tlieir history is hut the narrative 
of the schemes and struggles — tortuous, wily^and 
double di'aling — for the chair of St. IV^r of an aspiring 
mind, which, unsatisfied with the absolute rule^f a 
great empire, felt liH it had achieved valueless while 
there was one station of more extensive authority 
filled hy another. 

Francis I.' luid offended Wolsey by his tardin^jg^n 

9 

* “ T’rasTiius obfuorvos (Ep tir>l ), that Wolsey ‘ visibly rfUguoH more tnilv 
than the king.’ He was unifonniy addressed ^ly foreign powers as a slat 
of co-munan h. Thus Jirt Taylor wr^Ues, that Francis would not pertonn, 
any |).irt of the trccity of Madrid without ‘ the and cardmarjKnXvwi 
and that the (>apal and Venetian ainba8sado|9 told iiun, ‘ they had lett^i^ 
from the pojKi to give thank>< to Iht' cardtml for furtJjoring the 
holy league,’ His own language, im^d, implied the co-erjual power; 
hence the welUknonii plirase, one of the charges against him on his tall,-- 
‘ the ktiig and 1,’ Thus writing, in 1.^4, to Face and others, Wolsey says, 

* His hiRhness and / give unto you hearty thanks ’ ‘ Neither the Ar/ig’* 
htehnesH nor 1 will advise him ’ ‘ Much it is to the king'i and mj/ cemfort.’ 

‘ The kuifi's highness and I abide daily knowledge.’ ‘ Arrived here the 
ari'hbishop ot C'ajiua, whom the kn^'f^nfrhncss and I like.’ * Thi*)^ing ’4 
htgkitpss andl be alway.s ol the same mind that Ihecuiperor is.’ ‘ Tnc 
kmg's htf^hness and J gave my own lodging and cha|ubers to him ’ ” — liir- 
»er, from MS Letters m'Uie JJrttisk yiust um 

We take leave once for all to state here, that our quotations from letters 
to and trom Wolsey are, unless otherwise siieci tied, taken from the original 
MS. in the British Museum. ^ 
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silenHingfr^lainiant upon tlie revenues of the see of Tour- 
nay, who f^^ sdme time had been troublesome to the car- 
dinal /“an dwell knew th®,«till he had regained his favour, 
he couM havd’iio hopeW^^e allianw of England in his 
wars: wi til the emperor. His^tnbassatlbr, accordingly, was 
desired to express h^s master s deep regret, that, by mis- 
^ak«6 and misapprehensions, he had been so unfortunate 
*'as to loF^ the friendship of one whom he so valued as 
the cardinal ; ahd that nothing could aftbrd him, more 
unfeigned pleasure 6ian to convince his t*minence of the 
respect and admiration \Vhich he entertained for him- 
Francis confirmed, the favourable impression which these 
advances made, by consulting Wolscy on his most secret 
and difficult affairs, and receiving his opinions with im- 
plicit deference as those of an oracle of w'tsdom. By 
thus paying flattering homage^'to Wolsey's vavity, and 
„iy- If rant of the large pension of wipch we have 

already made mention, Henry was ])er(5uaded to yield 
Tournay to France, to conclude a treaty of marriage 
between his daughter Mary and the dauidiin; that city, 
for the sake of appearande, being laid down as ]>art of 
the bicess's ^lowry. We have tlie assertion of one 
(Pqfydorc Virgil) who was malevolently dispo.sed towards 
W olsey, and whos(‘ evidence therefoiV should be received 
with suspicion, that Wolsey mpreover negotiated with the 
French king for the delivery of ('alais ; but was dis- 
suaded, by the general unpopularity of tbb proposition, 
from«hringii)g it formally before tlu' council. 

oThrough'the influencoof Wolscy, Henry consented to 
an interview with the Frencfc monarch, who trusted to an 
wldress, the fascinatia^of which was owned by all that 
approached him, to win ty* friendship and confidence of 
his English dear brotht?^.*' The particulars of this 
celebrated interview at the field of the cloth of gold , — 

“ Whei. those suns of glory, those two lights ufinon, 

Met in the vale of ArUaes,” — 

arc too well knoym to be now recapitulated. It was 
sought with avidity by the two youthful, handsome, and 
chivalrous princes, as an" occasion of displaying their 
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magnificence and knightly accomplishments ; jfid Ify the 
cardinal as one for exhibiting^ in the of two 

courts^ his riches^ splendour^ unbounded influence 
over both inonarchs. So far as J’rancis^as concerned, 
Wolsey had no otHer imnjj^iate design in this di^lay 
of his influence than its publicity his fyendl^ offices 
had been secretly anticipated*by the French king's g^eat 
rival, the emperor Charles; so that the inij)ressi^n which'* 
Francis's winning manners, and the generous confidence 
with which he ^treated Henry, and » the congeniality of 
their dispositions, must have nflade oiuthe English mon- 
arch, was soon effaced by the treadierous artifices of 
his favourite. 'J'o explain this ddCeitful conduct, it 
should be premised, that of the two great Yactio*^ or 
influences i^ the college of cardinals, the Franch and 
the imperial, the latter ^as much die preponderating ; 
and it ifld been promised to Wolsey ( Francis had befor e 
assured him Jiis) in the interval between W:he 'appoint-^ 
ment and the llblding of the interview at Ardres, Wlien 
Charles found that he could not prevent the meeting of 
the two moiiarchs, he appUe4 himself, with his usual 
finesse, to counteracting its probable effec^; 
a master-stroke of policy, secured Wolfc?y’s -friendsliip, 
by placing him in ifimediate possession of the revenues 
of the sees of Badajo^aiid Placentia in Castile, and pro. 
inising him his most zealdhs Hid in procuring the papal 
dignity. was at Canterbury, on liis way to 

France, when fne emperor, to the surprise of every ^isWy 
in the nation (except Wolsey, i/vhc had secrStly plann<;d 
the visit), landed Dover and in the short space of 
four days had* the address to majee Henry Indite fa *- 1 
vourably of his character aiidj^^ntentions, and promise 
to visit him in the Low Coim tries, after he had taken 
leave of the French king. 

War, as had been anticipated, was soon declared be- 
tween Francis and the emperori and both parties earn^tly,, 
courted tlfe aUiance of England. Henry at first affected 
the office of mediator ; but, entirely estranged from the 
interests of France by the artifices of Wolsey^ who, bent 
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OB t^e t^^le cifown^^wM ready ^ sacrifice every 
sideration to e^^aiue the impeidal infueoee in the Best 
ooBclaye, he took advantage of the drat pretext to join 
hifi arj:]E^s to of emperor. The ivar ivhtch was 
Xtow waged against Franck xnoW steadiness than the " 
other foreign wars Hf^ 3 ^ but with as little regard to 
his own anOis people’s^Hterests, only tenuinat^ with 
..Uie^captivity of Francis at the memorable battle of iPavia. 
It en(kd" as it harl begun^ in subserviency to the cardinal's 
passions and ambition of the popedom^ ^hich were the 
sole actuating principle^ ^s far as he was concerned^ of 
the subsequent alliance with France^ and declaration ai 
hostilities against t'harles. 

TJie firav trial of the sincerity of the emperor's friend*^ 
sliip took place in 1 522, on the electioB of^ a successor 
to Leo X., who died, 4n die vigour of his age, in the 
preceding December. Ik is not easy to deterfiiine the 
‘"tdfgr^Je df thf faithlessness of Charles's protoises to Wol- 
sey of his zealous influence in the concla^ in his favour. 
The result, and our knowledge of Charles’s skill in the 
art of dissimulation, and* readiness to employ the most 
means to the attainment of his end, would in- 
due^ us to ‘belift^/e that his promiies were given without 
the^'remotest intention of fulfilling tfiem ; while the fact 
of Wolsey’s having received twenty votes in his favour 
(twenty-six would have si.fflCed) would go far to show 
that the emperor's letter* to his ambass^or at Rome, 
ej.Jfl'xning him to urge the cardinals to 'elect Wolsey to 
papal oi^aaif, was not wiitten in a spirit of entire 
faitlilessness. Be tSiis, however, j^s it may, after a 
^struggHe of unusual duration,' the imperial influence in 
the conclave pre^'aileh^Vnd cardinal Adrian, the em- 
peror's tutor, was raised t> the popedom under the title 
of Adrian VI. * 

The resentment which the pride of Wolsey, mortified 
^ by ^is disappointment his hopes, was likely to en- 

• This letter, written in Latin, is still preserved in the British Museum, 
(Ms. Vitell. book iv, ptSiJSi.) as well as another to Wolsey, also from the 
emperor, apprising him of its contents, written in French, from Ghent. — 
MSl Galba, b. vii. p. IW. • 
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l^eiukr was dreaded hy CihaiieB, who knew that 

Ilk a^anee widi England depended wlia^y cp his irtandi. 
ing well in the go^. graces^*^ its luOLghty raanister. 
To prevent, therein, ^e loss^ so pSy^erfiil ^an ally, 
he visited Englanl for lecoud time, shcnrtly 
Adnan had been e&cted, and, after ^lugmepting his pen^ 
eioei, renewed his promise ef hiding ihe cardij^'s 
fusions to the popedom at the next vacancy ; an eveiil* 
which, from Adrian's extreme age anddnfinnities, both 
knew eould nq{ be far distant. Moisey thought it pru- 
dent to stide his resentment;^ and |ndeavouT, by new 
services, to ensure the imperial interest in the next con- 
clave. Pope Adrian rlied in about a feat and a half after 
his election, and Wolsey ggain entered thb lists^with 
his charactjjristi^ zeal and increased hopes of success. At 
his request, Henry wrote to tMfe emperor, reminding 
him of ^ his promises, and urging him to fulfi l them as 
he valued hi* friend^ip ; the English ambassadors and " 
agents at Ronie being at the same time instructed to 
spare, among the members of the sacred college, neither 
bribes nor^promises. But Clyirles again deceived hhn ; 
and carding de' Medici,^ with the support of ^hg.JTTlFr 
rial party, was elected pope, under the titkfif CiementyiL 
Prom that hour hj^s study was how he could rev&ge 
himself on the empemr : a close alliance was soon after 
entered into v^ith France ♦,aand war declaM by Eng- 
land against. her recent imperial ally. 

While Wofey was thus pursuing his ambtiSJlhs 
schemes for the attainment of the. papal llignity, apd 
moved kings and nations like so Inany chess pawns in ^ 
hostility agairiSt eacii othw, according to his views* of 
own personal aggrandisemeni<,^is administration at 
home was conducted with ^at firmness and ability, 
but with an arbitrariness alien from the genius of the con- 
stitution. The continental wars and alliances in which 
Henry was more constantly, involved than any qjj hij^ 
immediate predecessors, joined with liis own lavish habits 

• On this occasion 'Wolspy received ^.bribe o( 100,000 crowtis from Fran- 
CIS, under the pretence of arrears due on tffe Tournay pension. 




sry first year of his r&Jn, Welhave 


tionedyfhe tr;ring ciijcumstances in wfiich Wc^y'l^aiTO- 
.glh|^ him to ti^# upon himself the 

duties of lord treasurer on the resignation &e dOhe, 
of Norfofic^ who#t6o well knew, the cardinal soon. 


experienced, that oppressive taxation was /he only griev-v 
ance which the people ofoEngland, during the reign of 
the first two Tudors, complained of and openly resisted. 
So extremely tenacious were they of their morjiey, th^t 
the 6^me |feople who saw ,j|rbitrary outrages on* their 
national privileges pass ’f^thout remonsfrancr, and who 
saw innocent men oTd ranks led to the scaffold without 
a murmur, actually !|^ke^^out twice in rebeUion^against 
*tBeTahg\ copimissioiters for levying loans <and benevo- 
lences. ♦ 


Wolsey, nothing daunted by this temper of the public 
mind, proceeded to raises money by loans, impositions, 
and every other ibrm of exaction. His 
first «act was oTke of great prudance : he applied him- 
self^to the ascertaining the capability of the people to 
bear taxation, an(i for this purp<fse caused a general 
survey to be fiiade of the wliol^ kingdom ; or, to speak in 
modern^ parliamentary language, he caused Returns of the 
nii.i2R/|jr of men, their ages, profession, i4i|)ital, revenue, 
ai^ clear in4tome in England and M^ales, to be minutely 
♦ and accurately inadd out. These ^returns afforded a 
,.eVgry d\'eering picture of the epulence of the kingdom, 
and induced him to isslhi privy seals, demanding parti- 
culat sums, by way of ^^oans” (a mode of taxation, 
though irregular and despotic, not without precedent) 
from the more wealthy. The success of this measure 
.^Taislif] Henry in the next y/jar, 1 523, to publish an edict 
/or a general tax, also callecl a “ loan,” from his^subjects, 
by which he levieSt five shillings in the pound from the 
clergy, and two shillings fiom the laity. A parliament 


ifA ^e Impe df 41^131!!^ the cMiilf^ pnitate the 
0dptf]^ 'to ^l^dlsey 4S|it addre|scd bimiAt^ to 

^jfche emiohfionj bvfr whom his legat4ne^,«uthoilty 

him imesisti^pj andiAfm^ndcd the entire h^i^^oS 
.^to ec^esiaetical revenues to be^levied in fiife $t* 

to rate of ,tWo shillings in tffe pound during tottii4e«^ 
There wh$ Ah appearance of opposition ; bul heJ[womptly 
overa^ved4tj haughtily Tfeprimanding the ihfractory mem- 
bers, and descanting on the general health and luxury of 
the plergy and of the nation at llrge, though he had 
repined/' says the Chronicler, “ or disclaimed that any 
man should faro well or be well clotlSed but himself." 

Klaltd by bis ^access in titfc dOnvocation, ^V’ol8ey came 
down to the»cornrnona, and in the same imperidus tone 
demanded 800, 000/. (e(|Lial, alll||togs considered, to 
from seven to eight millions ourPresent coinVjp^W 
raised in four* years by a tax of on# fifth (four shillings 
in the pound) on the lands and goods of the kingdom. 
The tax v^as in amount beyond all precwlent, being 
alleged to ^ceed tlie entire' current coin of tlie realm, 
and met with such successful resistance, th^.%M)BiW!!Wtt*P* 
was sent to remonstrate^ with the cardinal, and to ^^g 
him to reduce his ^demand one half. M^olscy rudely 
<lisinissed thct^commitfee, and came down intimidate 
the house into granting the eftigmal sum. The circum- 
stance's of his vi^!|jjej)tion by sir Thomas More, then spoaVtqjp 
liave lieeii narrated elsewhen* in this volume by a msiRter 
pen, and have been justly commes^ted upon a# a remark' 
able instance of^the syirit of fr^'edom which, under abject 
language, lurked in the mihds of^ie commons of 
land. The house presented an unUsual scene in diose 
arbitrary times; for, though jn'omposed chiefly of the 
courtiers and officers of the crown, the matter was de- 
bated, and beaten for fifteen or sixteen days together," 
and was the greatest and -vorest hold ip the loite^^ 
house that“ev(*r was seen." * About of 

the original demand was ultimately v oted, to be paid by 

* Dlis’b Letterb illustrative of KhkIisIi History , 
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instatmei^s in foun years ; but Wolsey^ greatly disilA-* 
tisiied an^ dipleased ^ith this imperfect obedience^’ 
compelled the lueople ^ay up* the whole subsidy^at 
once, and didcimt sumlaon a parlian^nt for seven years 
aft^. f 

^ p]ven thei^ exorbitant demands and levies did not 
sat^fy**!))^ rapacity which Ihe profuse magnifieextce' of 
* the monarch tfiid the ambition of his minister generated* 
The very next ytjar (1 525) after this affair with the com- 
mons, commissioner were appointed to demand the one 
sixth part of every man’# substance, payable in money, 
plate, or jewels, according to the valuation of property 
taken in 1522. 'fhis was the most audacious attempt 
that«had b^^en made since the reign of Kdward III. to 
levy a general imposition without consent of^parliament, 
and, if successful, wopM necessarily destroy the free cha- 
racter of the English' constitution ; for, if taxes could be 
raised by tlie simple edict of the executive,^tbe great use 
and privilege of the representative bran cK of the govern- 
ment would necessarily be dispensed with, and parlia- 
ment only required to gine a legislative* sanfeion to the' 
tf.Z-i«*(i:Pff>cro|ichments of a despotic king or minister on 
the rights of people. But tihe courage and love of 
freedom natural to the English coiivnons,” says an able 
modern writer speaking in the hoars|^ voice of tu- 
mult, though very ill suppOr^il by their superiors, pre- 
served us in so great a peril." ^ 

^'’*l<^/)lsey's dciJortinent was in perfect Loping with this 
npost arbitrary measure : he made the demand in person 
of tlie mayor and chief ci^tizens of, London, and upon 
their ftmonstrating tojd them Very plainly'/ that it were 
the better that tlicy snSbCd suffer indigence than that the 
king at this time should lljk ; and therefore," added he, 

beware, and resist not, nor ruffle not in this case ; for it 
may fortune to coift some of you their ?ieads/’f I'he 

« ^allam, Constitutional Histoir of England. 'Snw 

^ , t Thih head chopping mode of raising bujiplies appears todiave beew Iti 
fii^lcuiar esteem withf the king during his reign. While the opposition 
of the commons to the former imposition lasted, Henry sent for a Mr. Ed- 
ward Montague, who had considerable influence in the house, and said — 

Ho, man, will thej not suffpf wf bill to pass and laying his hand on 
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mayor asked permission to consult the common dluncil 
before he should declare himself ; but ij^dinal pe. 
remptorily refused him ; andy^^n orderlto prevetit the 
effect of an unitediopposition^ rAjuired wat he*and all 
' the aldermen should 8eparal<|ly ^onfer ivith himself ajbout 
the matter. « ^ 

But there is a limit to tllh most passive suhmiss^n^ 
particularly in the present instance, when*the great sore 
of public feeling — illegal and oppressive? taxation — was 
tented to tlie qvick. The people gifvc vent to their dis- 
content in murmurs, complaiifcs, an(J opposition to the 
commissioners *; and a serious insurrection, that threat- 
ened to become general, broke out in l!he butcher dog^s" 
(so the insurgc;|ts contemptuously termed tfini) mitive 
county. "I'^ie proud tempers of Wolsey and hilj master 
were overawed by this pienacing s;|jirit of the ^^licen- 
tious populace,” and letters wtre speedily despatqji^ to 
all the counties, declaring that the k^g meant not to 
employ force in* levying his late imposition, and that he 
would take nothing from his loving subjects,” but by 
way of voluntary benevolence* A general pardon was 
granted to the contumacious rebels, them 
prudently imputed, affc^r the manner of Sliakespewe's 
Apothecary’s — to poverty, and not want of inclination 
to do better. The odium of the entire transaction, as 
usual, fell upon the minisSr^liom all parties, rich and 
poor, united ijfwdenouncing as the subverter of their laws* 
and liberties ; wSTile the clemency of the pgfdon, %y an 
illusion, which (like other theo^tical anonr^lies in th#* 
constitution) on th(^ whole works well” in practice, 
was ascribed wholly to thb affection of tjSe so - 1 

vereigik 

Montague’s head, who was then on hi^knees before him, “ CJetiaybill 
iiasscd by Ui-morrow, or else to-morrow this head of yours will be off!” The 
Dili was passed, and Mr. Montague’s bead was permitted to remain ia' ita 
ordinary position. 

• Warhani, the archbishop of Canterbvry, in a letter to Wolsey on Slkeso^ 
diacontenta ot«thc populace, observes, that ** he would that the time had 
•uffbred that this practising with the peonle for so great sums might have 
lieen spared till the ruckoo time and the hot weather {at which time mad 
hams be most busy) had been overpassedy’ V^his is a specimen of the phy- 
siological wisdom of our ancestors. 
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V perhaps, be supposed, that, however unpo- 

pular was\VV oisey's civil administration, his rapacity 
and arbitrary iijnovatio^twould not extend to the body 
of whidi he was a meitb<^, and thatdiis church govern- 
ment would be marked by s^ imuch of the du corps 

as to ensure bira at«least against the ill-will of his eccle- 
gia^icai#)rethren. But Ih? contrary was the fact: the 
clergy feared ^Ihd hated liim with the acrimony of tlieir 
profession ; amP curses, not loud but deep, followed Ids 
wake from the poorer monks whom Iw' had expelled 
from their dwellin^^Sj ancPwliose rev(*nues he had applied 
to the indulgence of his own vanity and love of magni- 
ficence ; — and froifc the more wealthy secular and pro- 
fessenl priests and dignitaries whom liejiad compelled to 
comproiftise by large suAis of money for suejj charges as 
he pleased to allege against tlv*m, and upon whom he 
Jiad at l^Mnpted every meads of reform, but the purest and 
most efficackms, j^hat of example. 

\Vt have .seen that he was joined in Uie legatine au- 
thority withfflf^ampeggio, a part of whose duty h was to 
enquire into the conditioio of tjic monasteries throughout 
'TJKgi*' meditated great designs in this kgatiiie 

visitation of tne religious hous(?s, which, however, he 
wished should he felt as the effects v^f his own undivided 
authority. At Ids instance, Henly ap}>lit*d to the j)ope 
to have (Jampeggio recallcft', and Woiscy inslitntod alone 
ijjL ^t he legatine power. Le(» X. accordjii^^ issued a hull, 
coiist*‘tn ting the Kiiglish cardinal legate with the 

unusual pr^ilege of dispensing* vitli all church laws for 
one year. He purchased (>t very hy^h prices renewals of 
' ^*]jis bull from Leo aj^his sifccessor^ unit w as finally in- 
vested with th*. legatiite authority, and appointed the 
pope’s vicar-general in lv^:;land for life by Clement VII. 
His first act as pope (wdiich he w\as to all intents and 
purposes) in England, was the erecting an office wdiich 
. - be^Lialled the legatine cour t ; the aulhoriiy of -which,' in- 
vested as he was pow with all power ecclcsia.strcal as well 
as civil, was really unbounded : by it he assumed a kind 
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of inquisitorial jurisdiction over the clerpjy % anl even^ 
over the laity^ unknown in this country | fojfhe not only 
directed enquiries intd all ofi¥i|fces agailst good (horals, 
which were not cc^^nizable bji tlfe law, tftt actually ex- 
tended his office censJi^ tQ levities of conduct and 
matters of conscience. The immordlities s|)rin^ng from 
the wealth and ignorance of the clergy were tW conitai^t 
themes of his denouncement, considered *at thq time the 
more audacious and offensive, from thc^contrast afforded 
by his own r*xpensive and dissfflute habits, t The 
monks and other members of Jcligioi^ houses were, from 
the more open libertinism of the lives of many of them, 
particularly obnoxious to this most opjiressive tribunal, 
and were comp<jJled to purchase an indemnity froifftime 
to time hy»tlic payment of large sums of mondy. 

Not ,^optent with this authority,^nd the great emo- 
luments derived from it, Wolsey assumed th(j* ^hole 
power of nominating to whatever prj|Orie.f or benefices 
ho pleased, without regard to the right of ek'Ction in the 
monks, and of patronage in the nobility and gentry ; 
and, moreover, usur]»ed^the l^s and jurisdiction of the 
prerogative and bishops* courts, partieulg^^ll^in ^ 
the most profitable, of wills and testaments. But'^i’^ol- 
sey's designs for tWt* reformation of* the clergy were not 
limited to the fines and punishments of his legatiiie in- » 
ijuisition. He clearly saw^iat the inevitable effects of 
the corrupti?^^jand ignorance of the ecclesiastical bq|lv ’ 
would he fatal to religion, unless some bold and effe^al 
steps were taken to correct tl\gn^; and ttferefore, snys 

* He rauisril rt^arnH ov*tho nuijibtt of churches, monasteries j and rcli* 
pjous houses, wKh their revenues, &c, in^the kingdom, to be made 
From these returns there amiear to havr^^ieen 9407 churclies in England 
in the time of Wolsev In the time «it bishop Gilison (Charles II there 
were not move than tlgS'Z “ 1 kiioif^nt," says that prelate, *' how this 
dillerenre should arise, unluHs it be wat some were demolished in the last 
age, and that cha[iels parochial were omitted.” 

f Wolsey ’h fare was scarred by disease, consequent upon his illicit amours, 
to a degree that affected the sight of one of his eyes Hence all likenesses * 
«)f him are in protile. He left one ill^gitiiiiate son, Thomas Wintct».w hom 
he eduoatef^ at great cost in Pans, ana presentca with eleven living^ CW'* 
article of his inipeaehinent charges him with having compelled a sir John 
Henley to resign a farm belonging to a convent ai^t'hesterj in favour of the 
man Who had married the mother of tuu other ui his illegitimate children. 
But such profligate Uhcrtinism was not ilnusiial 111 those times m clergy- 
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j3urn|tt, ‘^-inteiuied 'to visit all the monasteries of Engr- 
land, that^u) thscovering their corrupnons, he might the 
better* justify Ine desigpi^he had to supj)ress most of 
them, and convert theiA ipto hishopr^, cathedrals, col. 
legia^e churches, and co)le{IJ?f^” A^buU was obtained 
from Rome tp carrj«this design into effect ; but Wolsey 
was,, alioording to tlie saifie author, diverted from 
making ^ny u^‘ of it, by some, who advised him rather 
to suppress monasteries by the pope’s authority than 
proceed in a method which would raise great hatred 
against himself, ca^t foul*fespersions on religious orders, 
and give the enemies of the church great advantages 
against it ; yet,” oh*serves the bishop, “ he had commu- 
nicatod his design to the king ; and his secretary 'J’homas 
Cromwclv, understanding it, was thereby inst*ucted how 
to proceed afterwards, when they went about the total 
suppression of the inonastfirics.” 

Rut M'olsoy w^as not altogether “diverted” from his 
design, nor w^as lu‘ induced to relinquisli its prosecution in 
its entire extent by the motives with which Rurnet alleges 
him to have b(*en actuatedi- W^th a courage wortliy of 
lrfl!?^Rpfes.iniJjition and extraordinary fortune, he in two 
years* dissolved forty-one of tht lesser monasteries ; 
and was only restrained in his couriii by a friendly ad- 
monition from tile king, to avoid giving future occasion 
to the “ rnurnhlings ” and ‘^liiurmurings” which liis in- 
novations had given birth to among the j^Mrer classes, 
wffirW're strongly attached to the monastic institutions, 
fropQ the shelter atfordeej by tliem against the extreme 
.’Us of poverty, and from thc-ir beingo the only means of 
JvLvan cement to person^of Joi<^ly origin. Wolsey thus 
established the precedent, whicli 

The c Irtrd, 

V/ho br'ikf tlie toiiiU of Horne,” 

a few years after so extensively acted upon, and which 
favoured the spread of the reformation in Eng- 
land. 

The use to w’hich Wolsey applied the funds of the 
dissolved monasteries sheds a bright lustre upon his 
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chamcter^ and goes far to atone for the arbit^y rfeans 
which he eraploye|l to attain so excellent an ^d. The 
revenues and endowmatts of monasttry of Stt Fri- 
^ deswide^ the wea||hiest and jn^t consnierable^of the 
proscribed instituti(^ns^ W6|(| appropriated to the fcym- 
ation of a college of secular priesta^” stil^in existence 
as Christ Church college, (Oxford and the je^etpies 
of the rest were employed witli equal zeU in ^e same 
noble design of diffusing the meaift of learning. 
Tlirough his awl, also, lectures wero read at Oxford on 
theology, civil law, physic, Jihiloso^ihy, mathematics, 
Greek, rhetoric, and humanity, by the most eminent 
scholars and masters of that day, mliiy of whom being 
foreigners »were ^nduced to come into Er)gl^iid by^his 
rci)utation ai a munificent patron of literature. 5])swich, 
his native jown, tasted Ijygely of his bounty and zeal in 
the cause of education. He Established a school, and 
made arrangetnents for a college there ; and 4)ennetl ffim- 
self a Latin preYace to Lilly’s Grammar (then just pub- 
lished), which he particularly desired should be used in 
his foundation. W e shall quole a portion — the opening 
part — of tliis preface, as it is the only effqr^f 
pen, not connected wit?)! state traiisactiortsor his private 
affairs, that has coim* down to us. The royalty of *its 
style is cliaracteristic.* 

Thoma^^ (Cardinal of York, to the masters of Ips- 
wich Jicbool, greeting. ^ 

‘•We imagine nobody can 1^ ignorant if the car^, 
study, and industry of mpid, w\th which we have .0 
liitherto directed our labcfurs, noj^ for our own itHvat^,ii, 
interest, but that of our country, and all our citizens, 
which wc have very much at^eart, and in which parti- 
cular we shall deem ourselves to have been most amply 
gratified, if by any Divine blesiing wc shall improve the 
minds of the people, Wheri^ore, being filled witl^tl^g^ 

• “ Ever witnoR« f»r him « 

Those twins of learning that he raisra in you, 

Ipswu-h and Oxford I ” ^ , 

Sayi Griffith, of Wolsey, in Shakspeare’s ** Henry V III.” 

T A • 
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utmi^ to promote learning and piety in oiir native 
pk^:e, whM she claims of us as a ceijtain right, we have 
founded a Labn schod^no ways inelegant, as a lesti- 
«nony 4'f OUT ^liief regiSd for them. j,But as it would loe 
imperfect to erect a Bchool,yjpwever magnificent, unless 
attended by learned masters, we ha/e^ very ^vay studied 
to ^iVfe*^the government thereof to chosen and approved 
'teachers^ undar whose tuition British youth may by de- 
grees, from their earliest years, imbibe both morals and 
letters ; well knowiiag that the hopes of the republic ari se 
from their minds being tlkm formed aright; and that the 
same may more hStppily and speedily be brouglit to liear, 
we have taken all hianner of care that you should have 
such, bookrf' as arc most necessary for the instruction of 
them. « » 

111 this our new school, v^hereof ye arc masters, ye 
must leach the boys by •-turns, and diligently* exercise 
tlienrSi tlie^^udiments and method of learifuig that they 
may afterwards be advanced to the mo^c elega)it litera- 
ture and the best of morals. To this purpose, if ye 
labour with equal care t(' our satisfaction, ye shall not 
our great favour ior your })ains, but make 
it aJso-happ)r‘ifur your sucees-sornt Fare ye well.* 

From our palace, A. 1 ). dial. Sept." 

The dee'p interest which .Violsey took in the ijistrur- 
tion of youth is, as ne Tiefore remarked, tl:^ vlM^ght 
^»aturp of his character, shedding a alilc^:dfi his 

heartr and intellect. No man seems to have been more 
arvare of the influence ^ f external circumstances, of ap- 
^ pai’cn^tly the mo^t trilling iraturc, in*'tingi:.g and mould- 
^ fiig the plastic miiuk^'f cliildren, as, indeed, no man 
excelled him in knowledge' of the reflex influence which 
circumstances in general S>ave on human opinions and 
actions. He superintended with the most assiduous 
attention the education of his godson, the earl of Rich- 
-*^,"iixsd (natural son of t^p* king), and in his qwn haiid- 

, * See an Essay on ^ System 'of Classical Instruction, (London, John 
Taylor, 1829,) for the remainder of this interesting letter, in which Wohey 
lays down the course of studies^ to^be pursued m his school with singular 
professional minuteness. 
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writing drew up a plan of the household an4 dorfestio 
arrangements, in which the minutest partir^dars wei^ 
noted, of that youit noblemauf^ his entering th#sixth 
year of his age. pie also si^^intendec^ the domestic 
^ education of the princess ^ary ; and, in the heig|}t of 
his power and amnition, stooj^d toideterqpiine whether 
or not the princess should hate spice plates arjl^a 
of silver for the almes dishe,*' and if a truippet ondf 
relx^ks” were a fitting toy for her pastirife hours at the 
soleinpne fest of Christmas.’^ He ds but little rearl in' 
the philosophy of the human heart, ^nd holds but little 
sympathy with the labours of a Locke and a Fenelon, who 
does not admire these proofs of the Ihftiest wisdom, and 
as such of the Ic^'tiest benevolence. Woiild that W4iisey 
had not wn^ted his fine talents in the mad dteams of 
ambition, J3ut had applied them to the improvement of 
the social elements of huinad haj)piriess ! much 

more would ‘^le thus Jiavo l)enefited mankwd, and*how 
iimch more wofild he have contributed to his own peace 
of mind, and to his hotiourabic claims upon the grati- 
tude and admiration of jjpsterity ! 

7’he spirit of rigid and minute dotail^^Jjjph wiES-im# 
been just noticing, aiHl which, like Ins love of»^the, 
irappiiigb and cercaiouy of offic(‘, was fostered, if not 
generated, by the geihus of the catholic worship, is seen 
in his bills for the improverJilht of tratle, — a subject to 
whidi hfe ga>m great attention, — and for amending the 
various procesi^^ of the law, which, as lord chaucellgr, 'ss, 
alone then had the right of bringing befor'parliamciV^. 
The great triuh (hjfginning^at length to be known by * 
legislators and other mcn*‘‘ wis^in their generafion'’^* 
that all that trade wants to thrive, is to be let alone, 
was not known for centuries^fter the time of Wolsey ; 
therefore we need not be surprised to find that the 
restrictive, and protective, and prohibitive principles, 
in all their perfection, are tlio'se by which he 
tuated, and, as a consequence, ftiat he yijured the general 
commerce of the country much more tlian he benefited 
particular interests.” The*very numbejr and minute- 
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nesfl^hoMfeverj of those bills and restrictions entitle him 
to our pr;}ise^ evincing as they do aAstatesmanlike view 
of thfe import^mce of far beyaid his age, though 
they bfttray ar commoR \ignorance of tlie best mode of 
propioting it. Some of ^lojia/restricdons were of a ludi- 
crously oppressive nature, particularly from the minute 
with which he Caused them to be enforced. 
Acts ha/1 bced passed regulating the rates of wages of 
labourers, the liburs of meals and rest, and, witli a view 
probably to encouraj^e some domestic manufacture, spe- 
cifying the api)arel of Aie “ operative'* classes, to be 
worn under penalty and forfeiture. This petty legis- 
lation, as might ilatiirally be expected, proved highly 
unpopular. At Rochester the just indignation of the 
populace burst forth on seeing a man puloria'l for merely 
wearing a ‘^ryven” shirt instead of the tqxture pre- 
scribeebro’y act of })arliartnent. Wolsey was too stitfl. 
nected to aliate a jot of any restriction, hoVever minute 
or vexatious, once it b^' received the *^banctioii of the 
legislature, and ifc^'^Fore rigidly enforced those oppres- 
aiwj ^ j^iimself, “ observing one 

in old crimson jacket, adorned 
th his ofvn hands took from him 
tlie prohibited dress,** by way of crumple to his com- 
missioners. 

We possess the most unquestionable authority of the 
abili ty and general impartiality of the ordinal’s, admi- 
msiraUon in. the court of cliancery, in winch he spared 
rveither high nor low^ bpt jmlged every estate according 
to tlieir merits and desert^.*’ Sir ^fhoni^^iiB More thus 
')Writes to his friend jgrasmub: — The archbishop of 
Canterbury** (Warhain, whom historians and biogra- 
phers, including Cavendi^ himself, erroneously repre- 
sent to have resigned the seals from disgust at Wolsey's 
towering ascendancy) at length resigned the office 

^\f ijhancellor; which burthen, as you know, he had stre? 
nuously cndeavoqred to lay down for some years ,* and, 
die long- wished for retreat being now attained, he enjoys 
a most pleasant recess in ^is studies, with the agreeable 


statutes 


with various broaches, wi 
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reflection of having acquitted himself so hoimurabfy in 
that high station. iTlie cardinal of York sucCeeds him^ 
who discharges tha dudes of that post admirably as 
^ to surpass the hop|s of all, ryltwithstanding thb great 
opinion of his other ^minen^<|ualities, and, which is more 
rare, to give plea^re and satisfacti(»i afteil so efStcellent 
a predecessor."' We need no? say more on the abilitj%of^ 
Wolsey's chancellorhip, and will only adJ, on the sub- 
ject of his legal administration, that ht instituted the 
most salutary regulations for the pretention and punish- 
ment of perjury and highway ro^)bery,y,hen very common 
crimes ; that he also established courts for protecting 
the poor against the o])prcssion of tljc rich : and that 
his ingenuity influence were sedulously apf^d 

during his entire career to rendering the laws intelligible, 
simple, cjiCj^ip, and respected. So far his country wai 
his debtor. ^ 

It was during the administration of AYolsey that 
Martin Luther sounded the tocsin of religious freedom 
in Ciermany, by which the usurped authority of the 
bishops of Rome was shaken its foundation. The 
tide of the reformation had not, howev5^;;^et'8Cw..ori*' 
into England, where till public mind was perhaps !?jill 
more titled for its inception ; so tJiat the cardinal was 
not called on to ado])t any very decided measures in obe- 
dience to his master's jiurpoS* cither of forwarding or 
retarding it. is probable that he conceived the cor^ 
duct of Luther merely as that of a temporaryjjSchisn^atic, 
whose bold insolence would ahat^ ^ its novelty fafled^ 
and as tlie selfij^li passions wh^h were mixed up with its 
birth yielded to the influence of ti.^jne and expostulSion.^ * 
The features of the reformation were not revealed in all 
their brightness, depth, and bijfedth, even to its authors, 
or, more properly speaking, its immediate instruments, 
for years after the death of Wolsey ; ^ that it is not to 
be wondered at that he viewcd«the “^affair” of*, the 
fessor of "V^ittemberg witli the pope, co^ceruinjJ the sale 
of indulgences and the amouni^ of the authority of the 
papal see, for a long time, with something of the indif- 
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fercffcce a passing incident. was himself very 
much incUnecL for “ a reformation offthehead and mem- 
bers * bf the c|iurch, ^ appears rfrom his approval of the 
instniWions If) the Eti^feh representatives at the council^ 
of liateran*; and from, hits ranxiet^ to correct the igno- 
rance arid licentious habits of the irfferior clergy. But 
^tlvov^ing off the yoke of^the Roman sec^ toiling as he 
was wi;h fe/crish ambition for the chair of St. Peter, 
was an end th&t he never for a moment could contem- 
plate, and would rftsist with all his energy. 

Our readers arj awarS that Henry won the title of the 

Defender of the Faith from the pope, as the reward 
of his hook againS the blasphemous, atheistical, and 
sa«ilegious*’ tenets of Luther. Though it should seem 
that Wolsey had no share in the compf*sition of the 
^ork, yet We learn, from Roper s Life of ,Si^r Thomas 
More/ iliat that most e:ft*eIlont man was over-ruled by 
him, in his ftd vice to Henry, to omit, or at least to qualify, 
that portion in which the papal supremacy is asserted ; 
and the cardinal's own letter to flic pope, which accom- 
panied a ^opy of the wljrk, |hows his anxiety to have 
Henry’s zeal against .Luther was mainly 
iiyfiigated b^iis minister. Hefould not, howefer, even 
though pe^onally inclineil, remaifc a jiassive spectator 
ois the progress of the Lutheran controversy, after his 
master, had #ius <lecide(l^^&irown down the gauntlet 
ga inst the Wittenberg professor. ^^^Tordingly he 
cau»;d poue Leo's bull against Luther to be pointed on 
^very cliurch door in gn^and, along with the forty-tw'o 
' ^‘damnable and pestifer<ius" errj^rs ojjJ,that great i*©- 
cfonlier ; by which means, ds must have be<p obvious, 
had he bestowed on the, act a few moments’ serious re- 
flection, strongly favdjjred the growth and spread of 
4he^^*^*^ noxious briarsi/ wdiich it was iniended to eradicate. 

Neither did ^jUther himself perceive the advantage 
doctrines of thus fixing them u^bn the atten- 

P * ■ 

, * This cDunrin waifpsummoned m I'ill, by Julius II., to counteract the 
'cQbrt of ttic^fRttagomst council id Pisa The English representatives are 
en^oiiiM to seei “ pro'bono’uifeversahs ecclesiffi Catholic®# et pro refer- 
matione tam in cajnte^ quam m r/Mv/iArw,” — Jtynier, 325. 
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tion of tlie pjiblic mind ; for,, locking only to ihemutive 
and the insult, he ^noUnced (in his Apologel|bal Letter ^ 
to Henry, the moslfextraordinai;y of all hil extraor^nary 
publications,) Wol|ey, with* hi^sual ve^iemeiice and 
^ coarseness, calling liim illud mon strum et pp^icura 
odium Dei et hon^^iikim, Cardii\alis ^boracendft, pestie 
ilia regni tui,'’ &c. This abus© Had the effect of ^rpen- 
ing Wolsey’s judgment ; for we find tl^t he imme- 
diately issued a command, ‘requiring ali^person^, under 
pain of excomipuni cation, to delivei up every work of 
Luther in their possession. Wc also applied himself, 
with redoubled zeal, to the improvenfent of the schools 
and colleges throughout the kingcbin ; revised the 
statutes of the universities ; took a warm inteJrest iijjJie 
succes* aiul ^arraTigemriit'! of St. Paul’s schools lately 
founded under the celebrated dean Oolet,; in fact, he 
seemed t?bt?;Tmined to supjdy tJie church, in thv?>fijent o^ 
a combat, wiiAi its most fitting armoury — .^e sup«]^or 
morals and Iciwning of its ministers. Learning to 
learning,” was his mode of religious warfare*; there 
being nothiii^J; vindictive or sanguinary in Wolscy's cha- 
racter, where his personal feelings were not , 6fjpnde4 
and should be reniwnhered to his eA:in!,"‘tnat ^ne 
article of his impca/jlnneiit was his remissness in huJit- 
ing and j)unishing htrctiqiu, as those who bad adopted 
the tenets of JjUther wcra'tfetn design 

M^olsey had, now for inahy years exercised the entire 
ecclesiastical aiVd^ civil power of the kingtlom with 
controlled authority, and without any dimiri^Htion of his 
master's confidence. His talentsfa^we before observed, 
had unfolded tftemselvcs aathe field of their cxcrti<s»^ 
Avideiied, while his unpopularity outran both, till it be- “ 
came universal. The nobihte' hated him for the 5tern 
iron rule by which he compelled tjjem to obey the law^ 
and for nionopolising with Jiaiighty ostentation the Voyal^ ^ 
confidcpce apid favour, \vhichdhey coiifsj^lere(^tod)^ t l^^^ 
birthright. . Proud o^their ancient tlesccn If, tliej'^co^la 
ill brook sucli imperious sway,' even fiom Jjie ijjionarllh, 
and burned with indignation iSt being oblig* d to ^nd' 
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cringe to an arrogant butcher’s boyr” who set no limits 
to his 4e\ands on tSeir respectful bearing. They re- 
gard«d him, Aioreover. the rtnurlerer of the most 
illustrious of <tneir bod^Stafford, tl^ duke of Bucking- 
hanj. though the death of tlj^it nobleman was at least as ' 
much the cojisequei^ce o5P Henry’s s^vuge jealousy of his 
Pl^ntai^net blood as ot Vie cardinal’s vindictiveness* 
"^His arbitrary*^ oppressions in the shape of loans and 
benevolences, awd his still more arbitrary attempt to 
levy taxes without ftthe aid of parliamcyit, had earned 
him the resentment of die poorer classes (always prone 
to regard with enVious hatred the conduct of men of 
lowly origin), and*^of the small band of patriots who, 
ev4Mpi^in that despotic age, cherished a love of consti- 
tutional* freedom. On the other hand, his^^undisguised 
contempt of the ignorance and^gross habits of the mass 
of the^riergy, and his arbitrary efforts to pubisli and 
an^ehd bothj^ could not fail to make him^ the object of 
resentment of a body whose ill-will is proverbially im- 
.placable, and which, in the instance of W olsey, was the 
more natural, as they thought it did not become him, 
ijifies were notorious and scandalous, to tax others 
whose fauUr^re neither so great nor so eminent as his 

f >» 

were. % 

For all these reasons, Wolsey's administration was 
highly unpopu^r, and his^'JeStruction sought after by a 
host of eager enemies. But till the afFair^t'if the divorce 
fltTTn ^queen ^ Catherine, and consequenr ^marriage with 
^nne BoleyU j-, that is, tiU-^is will and appetite were^n- 

f * ^ 

• G^'igcr tellf, on the authority oi’ IPod’s ChuTch Mfiiiory, that Wobey. 
V^hur ftom vanity or inHoIeoce, washed in the basin which duke had 
juflt before held to the king while he washed his hands ; upon which the 
duke floured the wati^ into the cardinal’s shoes Tins so provoked the 
haughty prelate, that ht threaten^v to sit u|)ori his skirts : which menace 
occasioned the duke’s having no skirts to his coat when he next appeared 
in the royal presence. The king asking the reason of this singular appeati 
ance, the duke told him that it was only to disappoint the cardinal, 
f T’be language of Cavendish on this head is amusingly characteristic oT 
jJJ;F^),p^phorical phrase9Uigy of t1>r age. ** Thus passed tne cardinal his 
^te and tune day to||py, and year to year, in such great wealth, jfoy,. 
and triumph, aiid^lory^j^ing alwa>8 on hHrside the king’s special favour; 
■until Fortuipe, of whose favour no man is lunger assured than she is dis. 
posed, liegan to wax somethuv; ii,.roth with his prosperous estate, and 
thought she would devise a means to abate his high port; wherefore aha 
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and diwait^ bf delay and Qjipositiim — • tlier^ ap* 
pears to have beenjno change in the fedidgs# the king 
towards his favouriL. •Then^ indeed, Wdsey's faH was 
as rapid and astounding as hi^^ase ; and then^it was 
* that Henry verified a rem|rka1>le declaration of hig to 
one who warned hiin%f his favourite’s^powe^and munifi- 
cence*^*^ The hand that mad^him can destroy hijT wl^pn 
it lists/" Wqlsey was himself the first to '’j^erceive what 
his knowledge of Henryks unsteady temper, and of the 
precarious native of his hold on his ^ections, must 
have dftenK presented to his faAy in those moments of 
prophetic sadness which steal over uneven in our most 
prosperous and happy hours ; and pfhbably the magni- 
ficent giftd>f Hampton Court to his master wds the.^i^- 
sequence of Jits perceiving some unconscious workings 


in the royal mind of jealousy of his extraordinary wealth 
and uhsuli^ectlike splendour. %Be that as it the 

effect of the gift was to deafen the king to th^ compmnts 
and insinu^ons'that were constancy thrown out agai^ist 
the cardinal, and to make die latter indulge his pa^um ^ 
for pomptand regal magnificencte with more ostentation^ , 
than ever. , „ 

It does' n6t fall withkl our design to ref)eat what 
torians h||ive informcfl» us of the proceedings in the case * 
of the divorce of queen Catharine, more than belongs to 
the part which Wolsey took^*? tliem^ and to the manner 
in which they , affected his fortunes. It does%ot appear * 
when Henry^ first communicated to his imniSte]C^ his"* 
scr%les of the legality of his marriage with iSs btotber g 
widow ; but ’ they' wgre no s^ner communicated, than ^ 
acknowlec^ed fe be well founded. These i^ivuples^t isor 
perhaps necessary to premise, were as old as tlie marriage 
itself i a dispensation df the bei^g required before 
it co^d be entered into, and the pnnee himself being 
■only twelve years old when the contract was ratiff(|d» 


procured VentM, fAe insatiate goddess^ td be her likhimept 'fo wotK; her 
tmrpoae, she brought the king in love with a genfflijoinan. that, att^t eh« 
^icrceived and felt the king's good will towards her, and how diligdht 
wdK both to please her, and to grant all h(^ requests, she wrought tbo cart^’ 
nal much displeasure, as hereafter shall be more at large declared.^ 






th^ j^j^ntrmt hbouW bf 
l&miaxenlfy btmling, aJnd lOiily ^yedi it as a pr^tact 
W p.ht i^aying the laxpsf sum ifliiar Oathcruie bro|(f!^ 
fetlowry#- ’ He qi^cJ tlie prirte to protest agai«at ^ 
it af ' soon as he became of a^re ; aud diarged him, on hb 
deathbed, as^his Wt injunction, not fulfil an aliianc^ 
so^unptecedented,^ and 'sd*^ exposed to insurmountablf 
^ob^*ctioi^s- Hut Henry was in the height of youth and 
passiop, and spurned all remonstrance, ^'’or cighteai 
years the legsity #of the inaiiiage was not doubted, 
though indeed the legitiAiaey of tJie j)rineebfe^>Mafy. the 
only surviving chfrd of this union, was objected to by 
the states of Castili^lulst her marriage with the e](pperor 
rh«p*les w&fa negotiated, and by tlu atnb^issadoijj,of Franco 
when k was intended to betrotli her tf# one of 
French king’s bi others. ^ ^ 

Yca^/ however, jiasiitjd on, without an) particular 
ineiftidn of, the scruples, till what FuIIcj (lefeignates tlie 
cunning chastity"’ bf Anne Holey n inadt liCrtefuse to 
shatk^ Henry's H^d but a"*h1.> kwful w ile. Queen ( 'pthe-** 
riu<^, fiad become old ai‘d past tlnld-hiMring : Henry,, 
^burnin^ vV i^ a new passion^ loathed her wMtli the aver- 
sicpi of fMitMy: ttte sciut)k« cdatumiig tin hfealuy of 
thg Tontifiot pusheil to liis as.si^t^ ut all hia^ bislio| s, 
h’islier excejited, assiiied hnn.aiiu Uioinas \(jUiiias aui- 
vinced him, that the inafKjj^e wa. unlawtul, lit cum- 
mumcated^ his conviction to M obey f'‘mi th.it plunt 
minister pletlgi'd luuisLlf to hi mg tht iiwUer about to 
his bcait’a content," so far a» the poju was^goncorned. 
tin’s hapjioned in l.>27, as \\ olsev about to Set out 
^,011 embassy to Fiance, »o coiulude^j qjosc alliance 
between the tvvo ciowns, and to tii it for the liberauon of 
the captive poll* an e^nbassy winch Cavcudiidl widi 

* Xi^hthf qi w*n and li^rncpht w, fhc emporor Chartis, < 

With luiing ongnmled thf li\(»wc indutMK thiuuufli tlu hishnpol *rnlv« 

' trouble Un lyanU tluml. xju, m> Inid rird n»l of York ,(l(>r,lio< nuee 

* vqUdtrt d aVi^ yjyiiHg high prac diiil vam glojy, niid ahhor volitp- 

Umo HBjitd youi pr^sumptuq ih pone, and CH'mnny, tiurf 
«/" ym d ihn pif and a / M#t mitfi'r hBri in 

<^pi^aKu!rjth( great mulue that \t>u lu it to mv iioplu w tlie eimiertir, be 
c^UBoh^ Wbuld not Hatwly ^ nirmmtnluin and make you pope bviovete,*^ 
^ ^ f*%ct Charles uj X4? O/oMtf 

Sp- , ■* 
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order to git him of the kittg’s daJJ[y pre^mee^ 
oonvjp^y him out *of ^he ledm, th-^iithey might pm-^ 
^venient leisure and opportunity 4o’ adventure l^eir'^ong 
dj^red enterprise ^ and by^the aid' of their chief Tfhis- 
tressj my lady Ann>*^td deprove him so hnto tbe kin^in hh 
sftwtence, that he would be rather in his hifdi dis^ea^*‘«j 
than in his accustomed favour ; or at the least to be in lb»£ 
estimation with his majesty.” 

The, c^diiial 'conducted this ®mbai^sy vrith even more 
than hil ulual state and magnificence, .and was received 
every where with a respect only paid to the most power- 
ful monarchs. His train consisted of 1200 loi^s and 
gentlemen on hor? ‘back, attired i*. tlie most costly lifSfy. 

On his Khitling at Calais^ he called before him all his 
noblemen iiid gcutleitftn i*ito his privy chaml^ert where 
they being assf^ij'bled, [he] said unto them in th?j Hise 
in efibcf ; —n M have called you higher to thh? intent> to 
declare uiUo you, that I cojisi^rhig the uitelligcnce |fant 
ye minister unto rne, and die go(M will ttmt J bear fbu 
again for the same, intending'^'to remembe^ your di^ 
gout service hereaMr, in place whei^‘ yf - ^all Receive 
condign thanks and revrards. And also I would ^icw 
you further what authority I have received direefly 
from the king’s higlmcss; and to instruct you some- 
what of the nature of the Frenchmen ; and ^en to in- 
form you what '*/ever*eiice ye shall use unto me for the 
high honour df the king’s majesty, and also h 'wye 'lhall 
entertain the .Frenchmen, wheiisocvf'r ye shall meet a't' 
any time. Firs^ ye shall unde/sland that lh|jking’s 
jesty, upon Wtain weighty considerations, hath, for^the 
more advancement of his royal dignity, assigned me in 
this jOhtney to be hi.s lieutenaA*i-geneml ; and what re- 
verence balongeth to the same I will tell you. That for 
ray part 1 must, by virtue of my coimiHssiori of IheiiJi^!;?^ 
nantship, assume and take upon'^tne, 
degrees, to have afi such service and reverence as tp^j^Sr 
highness* presence is meet anddftc" and nothmg th^^.! 
to be neglected or omitted by me that to his rp^ai 
von. I. M 
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is 'And mf part yeAhall see toe t 

not (Snit one jot thereofi Tlwrefore^ becaneeye 
shall ngt be ignorant ift|Aat behdlf, n one of the i^eolsd 
csAuses of tbil* your a£ltnbly^ willing and commanding 
you*a^ye entend my fawouifnot forget the same in 
time gfldl place^ btft er^j^of you dfc observe this in- 
dfoitnatidh an^instruction as ye will at my return avoid 
theidng^ indignation^ but to obtain his highness* thanks^ 
the which I wiff further for you as ye shall deserve. 

^ Now to die [feint qf the FrenchmeTi’s nature,— * ye 
shall understand tl^t their disposition is such/ that they 
will be at the first jpeeting as familiar with you as they 
had been , acquainted with you long before, and com- 
mune with you in the French tongue» as though ye un- 
derstood every w'ord they spake : thcrt%re in likl^ 
mannei^be ye as faraili^ widi th^m again* they lie 
witlay^m. If they speak to you in the j^rench tongue, 
speak you (b them in the English tongue ; for if you 
understand riot , them, th^y shall no more understand 
you/ And my lord spcakiiig merrily to one of the 
g^jjentlemen there, being S Welshman, ‘ Rice/ quoth he, 
^ s^eak^tliow^yelsh to him, and 1 am well assnrfed that 
th*/ AV'elsh shall he more diituse to him than his 
French shall be to thee/ And th&i quoth h^ again to 
us all, ^ Let all your ente|^nment and behaviour be ac- 
cording toj^all gentleness and liiiniaiiity, that it may be 
^•reported, after your dejiarture from iheVlce, that ye be 
gentlemen right good behaviour, and of much gentle- 
ness, and that ye b^' men that know your . duty to your 
sov<j|gign l|rd, and t(' 5x)ur masiter, i.Uowing much 
^^your great reverence. Thus shall ye not only obtain to 
yourselves great commendation and praise for the same, 
but also advance ihe hon(k.r of your prince and country. 
Now go your ways admonished of all these points, and 
prepare yourselves against to-morrow, for then we in- 
‘'^’ftd, God wdllin^^^io set^’orward.” ^ * 

Wolsey’s “ pftigress” from Calais to Amiens, where 
Francis await^ him,# was accompanied with all the 
f , • Cavendish. 
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honours and pi^vi]|ges of royalty, — here, as^a camnal, 
|H^>claiming a daj for the remission' of ms-^there, 
e^roising the rega^rif ilege of^r^ieving eottfined^btors. 
As he was in the height of/ms reseifttnent against 
Charles, and did not yet* despair of the popedhnf, he 
concluded a most'^olemnly-jjiiyling ^ompaJfet on^ih^ part 
of his sovereign with the French king, an|f strove to %in* 
that monarch to his personal interests by all'posslble 
exptsdients. At^ong the rest, he promted to have his 
master's marriage with queen j^athefine annulled by the 
pope ; and the princess Renre, Francis's sister-in-law, 
made queen of England. Full of |his project, he re- 
turned home- • 

He met the l^ng in Kent, on his way to ]^dffdon, 
and entered 4nto an explanation of his embassy, dwelU 
ing partJpjjLlarly on tlie» advantages of the projected 
alliance with ^ French princess. Henry received »him 
coldly, and told him that he did not waHt a French 
princess, for th*at Anne Boleyn should he his queen 
as soon as Wolsey’s zeal had obtained the papal sanc- 
tion. The cardinal was* thurftlerstruck at this decl^r-^, 
ation, for he saw in fulfilment his inw’rltalffe ruin. 
He was not ignorant oT the king's passion for Amte, 
for, at Henry’s coffimand, he had, long before his 
embassy, annulled her cont;^|, with lord Percy, and had 
compelled that young nobleman to marry another lady ; 
but he considered it to he tKe mere ebullition of lust,'* 
which would most probably end in her be:\pmin^ the 
king’s concubine. Still considering ihe king's resolutioif 
to be dictated by hisicoarser ft'elings,. he threw^ hir^elf 
at Henry’s knees, and implored hint not to persist in it, ^ 
urging every topic he thought likely to affect his pride 
or his interest. But he miglat as well bay the moon as 
attempt to talk Henry’s appetite into moderation. He 
was dismissed with a command to lost* no time in ful- 
filling his {promise of bringin!^ the a||^ir of the divorCi^ 
about to the king’s satisfaction.” Kot\^thstanding this 
rebuff \Folsey did not altogether^ abandon his French 
alliance, for he still trusted in tlic effect of^delay in 

M 2 
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abatii^ the fervour of his maister’s pri^nt ptsucm/ and 
in thereby msposing him to entertain his project with 
leBB r^ctance on a ihtiife occasion/ He knew, how- 
ever, th^t, whatever slimUd be the result of the affiiir 
with* Anne Boleyn, it '^wouW be as much as his life 
Was worth ** ie> proc&re tl^ papal di4>f nsation ; and ac- 
pordingT^‘ applied himself with extraordinary zeal to 
gain the ,pope over to his purpose. 

Our readers, ‘We take it for granted* are acquainted 
witli the evasive coiAluct of Clement vfl« in the matter 
of the divorce ; with his vacillations between the ham- 
mer and the forge/' as he himself termed it — his fears to 
offend the emperor, whose prisoner he lately was, and his 
arlStLay to be on good terms with the court of England ; 
with the proceedings of the trial opened befoie his legates 
Campeggio and VV^olsey (which the pen of ^liaks|>eare 
has recorded in his imperishable language, and which the 
genius of Mrs. Siddons, and the classic taste of the 
Kembles, has*'* pictured in a style worthy of that lan- 
guage on the memory of the fading generation) ; with 
the artful adjourning of Wie process to Home ; and with 
^ all the •Chew'^s employed by that subtle court to delay 
thejbdverse decision to the last nmment W olscy was no 
party to these time-killing evasion^. On tl;e contrary, 
his letters betoken a deej^apd fcverisli anxiety to have 
the decretal bull issued witfiout delay or qualification. 
« In the letter in which he Congratulates t«e pope on his 
obtaining Ips liberty, he urges him to despatch the king's 
business. This only I will add,” he says, that that 
^ which is desired is holy anjl just, a\»d ver,y much for the 
vvtsafefy and quiet of the kingdom, which is most devoted 
to the apostolic see. ' He told Clement that his de- 
laying the bull would be hw* certain ruin, and would en- 
danger the obedience of the crown of England to the 
papal see. He wJ'^>te long and most earnest letters to 
> ambassadors at Iloiwc, in which all the arguments 
tliat a most anc^ious mind could devise are forcibly 
urged to persuade the^ pope to grant the king's desire. 
He offers to take the blame of the entire proceeding 
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on bis own 8jul/' if there was any thing itfrormal 
or amiss in ilL He entreated Camt»eg^o, who was 
-sought for as tlie^legate, for his known tractaWoness/' 
to hasten to England as he vjtilled his <swn inlibest and 
bis friend's safety. In^ano^her letter Wolsey writes^ 

For my part^% !• would expose any thing to iny life, 
yea, life itself, rather thaA see the inconvenlAhce^ that 
may ensue upon disappointing of the king's dysires." 

But all this zeal availed him not ; the friends of Anne 
were liis implacable enemies j anci s)ie was easily led to 
believe that the delay of ner marriage* was wholly 
owing to his predilection for another alliance. This 
being a crime which the female ^eart never forgives, 
she lost no opportunity of poisoning the ear of hpCMsisyal 
lover against his favourite. On the other hand, the friends 
of regarded ^irn as the prime mover and ori- 

ginator of the whole proceetUng, unmindful of the king's 
solemn deefaration to the contrary, and #ought liis de- 
struction wi thrall the virulence of insulted honour, sharji- 
ened by revenge. It was suggested to Henry, that all 
the crosses" and evasions W4th which the pope had so 
long til war ted his matrimonial designs weue hut 

• The reader will, we are sure, be gratified by perusing the flowing 
naive letter from Aiiiie dioleyn to WoUey couccnnng tlic ditipensatiun tor 
her iniirriage : — , 

“My Lord, # 

“ In in> moit humbleBt wi«et'Hfft'%y jKior heart can think, I do thank 
jmur grace f(ir >mm kind letter, .ind for your rich and gooilly present, the 
winch I shall liwer be able to desrtrve without your help ; of the whicl^I ' 
have hitherto had so great plenty, that all the days of niy hie 1 am fMn>t 
bound of all ereature^, next the king’s grace, to love tinikserve y#ur grace : 
at the whicli I hpaeech jou never to doubt that ever 1 s»Tall vary from ihU 
thought as long us any breath is in ray body * And as touching your giftce’s " 
trouble with the sweat Ltliis allusura to the" sweating sickness' shows tfite 
letter to have oecii written iii^l5'i83» i thank our Loid that bom that 
1 desircil and praytd for are scaped, and that is the king and you ,siil»t 
doubting hut that G(k 1 has prcservtKl you boih lor grout causes, knoKii only 
of his high wi«.dora. And as for the coming ot the legate, I desire that 
much, und it it be Croil’s pleasure^ pray tnni to send this matter shortly 
to H good end, and then 1 trust, J^lord, to recompense part ol your great 
pains. In the which I must require you in the mean time to accept ray 
good will, in the stead of the power, the wliirh iiniHt proceed partly U-om „ 
you, as our laird knoweth : to whom 1 bese'^cl'fto semi you long life, with 
continuance in honour, written w<gb the hand ot her that is mos^-Jjflund 
to be, • 

Your humble and t^edicnt servant, 

“ Anne Boleyn." 

The reader will find many other e.*^a«ly interesting letters of Amie, and 
the other parties engaged m the divoice, ni Burnet. 
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cardiild’s artifices to his purpoa^, by wearing dut 

liis hopes o^ts being successful. Irritaled almost to maiL- 
ness 1^ the obstacles whiijii papal eh^anery bad placed 
in the iitoy of the gratilQ|tion of his passion^ he gave a 
willing ^ar to the suggestion^ vented his long^sup^ 
pressed indignation 4 pon the cardinals JjThe high opinion 
whi^ hl|had so long enfei^ained of Wolsey's capacity 
ifow only contributed to inflame his new feeling against 
him^ and to hasten his downfall. He would not believe 
that tile cardinal could fail if his fidelity went along 
with his zeal, and therefore thought that he must have 
been “ juggling all Uiis time in the business.” 

But the blow did' not fall instantly, though Wolsey 
knoj^j^t was^iiow inevitable. At the clo.se of the lega- 
tine coui\ one day, Henry ordered the cardinal to attend 
him at the palace of Bridewell adjoining. For an hour 
the indignant sovereign sht^wered on the head oi“ the de- 
voted 'ministe^i; the most vehement abuse for the delay 
that had taken place in the business. Wolsey in vain 
attempted to justify his conduct. The king abruptly dis- 
missed him, and the cardgial sought the respite of his 
■ pal^e at Westminster. Vhe bishop of (’arlisle, 
who entered tCc barge with him aV Blaekfriars, remarked 
it was a very hot day.” — Ytij,” replied Wolsey, 
and if you had been as much chafed as 1 have been 
within this hour, you w’ouhFhwlced say it was very hot.” 
* * Oppressed, exhausted, and heart-brokeiK^he cardinal 
iifimedijitely went to bed on arriving at Jiis residence 
(York-nouse,* now Whitehall palace), hut was almost as 
gpon compelled to return t^ Brider^ell, l^v the king’s 
cy^mtfnd, requiring the immediate interposition of the 
legates with the queen, then at the palace. He had here 
to encounter the moriifying^^^unts and vituj)eration of 
the enraged princess, upon whom he could make no fa^ 
. vourable impression. Anotlier interview with Henry to 
cofflfflunicAte the unsucces^ul issue of his interposition 
fim^ed this day ’s^ anxiety. A few days after Cam- 
peggio abruptly adjourned t^e court to October, without 
coming to any decision. 
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Nothing could exceed the surprise and indigna 
the king at this proceeding. The whole courtlsomplained 


jST 

natlin of 


of the delay^ and*tpre^sed th^ legates to give 6ep»tence. 
Campeggio said he could not tilj/^ctober. Upon which 
the lords spake very high :^and the duke of SuiPoyc^^with 
great coipTootion^ f^viore ^ by the ma$s^ thaj^ he sgw it was 
true which had been coinmdhl^ said^ that nevei|%ardjnal 
yet did good in England and so all the^temporal lords 
went away in a fury, leaving the legarei^ Wolsey in par- 
ticular, in no small perplexity.” Vi^lsey, against whom 
Suffolk’s declaration was wholly aimed, from this learned 
that the courtiers clearly saw that His fall was at hand* 
Nothing more, howe^'er, happened kt this time, for the 
king immediately left town on a progress with hj^ tw- 
tress. ^ 

The two cardinals waited on Henry at Graftoij^ in 
NorthamjJtonshire. W(3sey’s* pride and hopes received 
here their failkl blow, for the courtiers whq^ attended the 
king no longer disguised their insolence and resentment, 
and knowing liis disgrace to have been fixed upon, actually 

laid many great wagers th«|t his majesty would hot 
speak with the lord cartliiial.” His rnortifi cations did * 
not end here. On reaching die entrance of the court, 
Campeggio was imMediately conducted to an apartment 
prepared for him, and Wolsey_, with dismay, heard that 
no order for his aocoramotikllon had l)een issued. The 
delicate and^omost considerate courtesy of sir H^rv.,^ 
Norris, a young and favoured attendant of the kin|; (who 
was not long afterw^ards executed for an aAeged crimi- 
nality witli ^nne ][Joleyii) ip somlb degree relieved him* 
from the embarrassnients^of his situation. The 
begged W olsey to accept of his apartment, affecting to 
ascribe the manifest negleg^f the cardinal to the limited 
arrangements of the king* s present residence. 

From Norris, Wolsey soon learned what was known 
at court of Henry’ s estrangepnent from his ministeri^g^A 
ray of sunshine, however, for a moment lit up Wolsey 's 
fortunes. The cardinal was l^idden to the royal presence, 
and was received courteously, even kindly. The presencje 
M 4 



' of. 4^ ;t»A]| ivb^ had so long maintidoed aii ascendant 
.fjifcr hisa^ctione^ and^in iivhom hehkd reposed such nn- 
conhdence, melted the sliiabWn heart nf Hetn^^ 
"’who eW act^I in obefi^nce to the passing impulse^ Hb. 
wds|d, Wolsey from bis knpeling posture, and leading 
. him by tlie |iand p the recsess of ^indow, conversed 
. Tn|h long and earnestly From the expressions, hoW- 

®ever, which reached the ear of Cavendish it should seem 
that Henry was e.ccusing him of some deception in his con- 
duct as minister. " How can that be ? ,4s not this your 
own hand said the kijffg, plucking out of his bosom a 
letter or writing, tf'id showing him the same. Wolsey 
was then dismissed lo dinner, with the promise of another 
in^^eryiew dn the morrow. That interview, however, was 
not glinted ; for Anne Boleyn, who was vrged by her 
ui^e the duke of Norfolk, and her own inclination, to 
employ all her influence to prevent their enemy's return 
to faVour, hfid engaged die amorous raonairli in a sylvan 
excursion in a neighbouring park, AVolsey never 
afterwards saw his royal master. 

Scarcely ha<l Campegg'o separated from his colleague 
’ than hi? baggage was examined, Henry suspecting that 
Wolsey was transmitting through him the means of pro- 
viding for himself abroad, in the uvent of his escaping 
from the kingdom. But a provh>ion for a future day 
had never once crossed tW! ^l^rdinaFs mind through his 
^wllfole career : rapacity was iij him a mians of which 
&vish magnificence, and not grijnng avarice, was the 
sole end, ^ 

On his return td' London, he opened the court of 
chancery with his wonted parade. It was his last exer- 
cise of the high functions of lord chancellor, 'fhe next 
morning he was waited on^hv the dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and the great seal ' demanded from him. lie 
refused to deliver it up on a mere verbal order, and 
t^thout a formal tetter to that effect from the king’s own 
haiSfd. He probably expected that the reflection whidi 
attends the act oi writing, and delay in tlie execution of 
design, would induce Henry to soften, if not altogether 



^ ^6iaisy. 

itevtike, hie t>rd^,i|[ Re was disapf^ikited : orf 
ing day the two ^ukes bore away the insi^a of^ his 
, flrat^ presenting him with &e!r master^s^f^tten 
Authority. He was at the same^tfhie comniandeu to giye 
up York palace, built by himself on the property cf the 
see of York, and |o 'Reside in Esher, tadjoii^ng Hampton 
Court, another palace, also* built by him, liellSging tq 
' the bishopric of Winchester. ’ , 

Wolsey having taken a farewell survey of the costly 
fbrniture of his princely mai^sion,* which exceeded hi 
splendour any thing ever seen before in England (an 
inventory of it is still preserved if/ the Harleian MSS. 
in the British Museum), set out oh his wjpr to Esher. 
He was rowed his barge to Putney, where his^udes 
and horses i*waited him. An incident occurred On this 
journey ]vldch is calcule,ted to excite our disgust at>his 
meanness ; not the less so, fferhaps, when his former 
overbearing naughtiness of deportment presents itself to 
our recoUectiorf. Not, indeed, that there is^ny thing 
inconsistent or unusual in this mixture of inordinate 
pride and base ahjectness^ of nature. They are both the 
offspring of selfishness and hollowness of hearif — 

'V • 

“ Proml men arc base, to compass their Jesire , > 

They lowest cAuch, that highest do aspire ** 

Scarcely h‘!id he proceeded mule, when sir Henry • 

Norris rode up to him, and nailed liim with the ^ad 
tidings, that the king commanded his grace to be 
good cheer, for that he Avas as much in his -^fivoiu^as he 
had ever been.” These good anj} comfortable” words 
Avere accompa'iied bya well-kaown ring, which Henry sent ^ 
him as a certain token of liis favour. Wolsey was at first!^ 
overpowered by the extravagance of his transi>orts of 
joy. He prostrated hims^Ji*0on his knees in the mire,” 
and with tlie wildest gestures of gratitude invoked the 
blessing^ of heaven on his royal master. The young 
knight, aipazed at this ahasen^^Tit of the haughty prel|^ 
knelt down beside him, and besougho him to give dire- 
dence to his <*inessage, But«ftb« other, almost dloked 
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with\notioTi^ could qqIj ejaculate hip broken tbanka to 
his God an^l his king ; showing thereby, observes Bur^ 
net, mean a soul he had, and^tha^, as he himself af* 
terwarofe acknewledged^^' he preferred the king’s favour 
to Godr Almighty's.** On paring, lie gave Norris a piece 
of the £*eal Jioly cross/’ which he i^ore round his neck^ 
jBLS a tokei of his friendship. ^‘^GendeNorrisl if I were lord 
of a real^i, the one half thereof were an insufficient reward 
to give you for ^our jiains and right comfortable news. 
But, master Norris, lonsi^erwith me that*! have nothing 
left me but my clothes on ray back ; therefore I desire 
you to take this smSll reward of my hand.** To the king * 
he sent mjny mesi^ages of devotion ; and recollecting, 
a'fcer ^bng leave of the knight, thaf Henry prized a 
favourite fool he had in his household, he recalled Norris, 
and bade the menial accompany him to the Jjing ; but 
the poor attached creatur? could with difficulty be com- 
pelled into hfs new service, and not till the cardinal had 
ordered six of his stoutest yeomen to enforce him ; — a 
striking instance, says the chronicler, of his total regard- 
lessness of the consequentOs to (jthers of liis attaining his 
bnd — se£f, (in, this case, a forgetfulness, to say .the least 
of jt’, of the lacerated feelings of affection of a poor crea- 
ture who was all feeling,) even in af?Iiction. 

. AVolsey spent some weeks at "^Ksher, a fh’ey to his 
fears and mortified ambition. As might be exi>ected, 
.-^.^he world, that had ]iaid liim such abjedV*''’ court in his 
prosp* rity, , deserted him in this fatal reverse of his for- 
tune, Wolsey w as nqt himsedf prepared for what he con*** 

* ceived to be base ingratitud?: it siii\driRe(l and depressed 
« him ^ and the same pride, unsupported by true dignity 
of character, which made him be vainly elated wdth his 
recent grandeur, made hin\ row doubly sensitive to the 
humiliations of adversity. Under any circumstances he 
would be unfit fey solitude ; the glory more e^en than 
tL: power annexed to hig^i station, and tlie gaze of the 
multitude being the breath of his nostrils ; the calm con- 
tentment of private life; was to him a sound of no mean- 
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ing. Wiiat, l&enf must have been his feelipgs in this 
first hour of his misery ? 

- I '■■■' ■ *' Xow the thought, 

Both of lo«t hoppinm (f) and liisting paiir 
Torments him.” — 


#1 * ’ 

BafAed in all the^^emes of his anbitio^; t^raced 
before his rivals ; abandoned^}' the worlds ai!Etr roraahen , 
by his royal master ! — his heart was not yet sufljciently 
chastened by aAliction to seek for consoliftion in its only 
true source — religion ; but st^l cluftg with the despair 
of A lover to the hope of the royal mercy. His letter to 
Gardiner, whom he had the merit of bringing forward 
from obscurity, and who, excepting his other^ secretary, 
Cromwell, of all iiis followers, alone retained 
respect for their benefactor in his fallen fortunes, be- 
speak the agony of his feelings. They are usually Sub- 
scribed, “ vvith a rude hand hnd sorrowful heart, T. 
Card^'®. Ebor. miserrimnSy' and are scarcely legible, 
from the exciterflent under which they seem to have been 
written. 

But the cup was not yet filed to the brim: other 
crosses and sorrows were necessary to wean^M’^oL^lfey from 
worldly ambition, and these were speedily inflicted"^n 
him. An informatii!n was filed against him by the 
attorney -general, for having, contrary to a statute of 
Richard II., called the Statul^ of Pro visors, exercised 
legatine autho^Oy in England, and having procured bulls ^ 
from Rome in that caj)acity. Wolsey confesijed thif in- 
dictment ; but pleaded usage and i(jm>raiice of the sta** 
tute, aiul threw, himself on th<» king s mercy. Notliing 
could be more unjust and'Vyramiical than the prosfbu-'»< 
tion of what Henry had himself all along oi>cnly sanc- 
tioned. The clergy at laj^ were implicated in the 
information, and were compelled to purchase an in- 
demnity with sums of money. Sentence was at once 
pronounced against the cardinal; he was declared 
liave incurred the penalties of a prfPmnnire ; that is, 
^that he was out of the king’s f)ri)tection, his lands and 
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goods for^eited^ and that his person Inight be committed 
to custody/' 

l!^»s harsh treatmj^<f’ produced its usual effects on the 
public mind? the sight of fallen greatness, which, far, 
luore^lhan that of fallen vk'tue, wins the sympathy of 
the nyjf tituife, codvertev* resenfenfcnt and envy of the 
• pcopl^iito (^inpassion, and even kindliness of feeliiig. 
The sentence, however, was not persisted in. Henry 
granted his prostrate ex-minister a free pardon, and re- 
instated him in the secj^ of York and Winchester. A 
wreck (to the valije of 6*574'/.) of his immense property 
was restored to hirp soon after. 

This brief kindiiess of the king was but the last 
*^2ick^ang of his better feelings towan^s the cardinal. He 
had already promised Anne Boleyn that hh would never 
see him more, and Wolsey k»ew too well his ad- 
dress in personal conference was the only chance he had 
of regaining his master's favour. Henry found that 
he could do without him, both as a companion and 
as a minister ; and, wdth the capricious selfishness of 
his temper, whistled^’ him dowui the winds for ever. 
Imme(fiateIytheforc he was forgiven the penalties of the 
Vprsemunire,” he had ordered him to be indicted in the 
star-chamber, — a court which he, fiimself ha<l restored *, 
as a curb on the nobility^- —for high treason. By that 
court he was handed over to the vengeance of parlia- 
i ment, and there formally attainted of iMgh treason, in a 
bill Containing forty-four articles of impeachment. His 
»gross arbitrary oi^^^rages upon the constitution were 

1 **cSir Thomas Smith {ir, hn romhfionwrall h of England), sppTctarv of 
state under Kdiraul VI uiid Elizatieth, iiifurnis us tliar, the court ut star- 
chauiber “took auir.nciitation and authunty at the time that Cardinal 
Wolsey was I’hanrelloi of England, who ot some was thought to have first 
devised that court, heeausc that HI; I.r^or some intennisMoM by negligence 
ot time, augmented the authority ot it. The meaBuro," he coiitiimes, 
“ was maTvelloiis necebsary to repress the insolence of the noblemen and 
geiiMemeii of the no^*^h i»arth of England, who, ticiiig far from the king 
^nd the seat of justice, made almost, as it were, an ordinary war among 
Themselves, and made their forci- their law, binding tiieinselves, with tlieir 
tenants and servaiitiij to do or revenge injury one against another, as they 
listed ” 

On the antiquity of the s laitLcIiamber see the introductory volume of 
Brodie’b Histor> of the llritisli Empire, and the first volume of llallam's 
Constitutional History of England. 
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IvhoUy overlooked!^ this attainder ; for these wer J not 
Ae offences a parliament of Henry dared to^unish^ or 
that would incur his |esentmfnt ; and the diar^ are 
chiefly against the abuses of his hgatine %uthori^^ and 
his haughty deportment in ^he council. He was charged 
with having been^tlie first to receive letters ftom the 
king's ministers abroad (a cuAofis charge agaisiirfa prime 
minister !) ; with having named himself along with tne* 
kingj as if he had been his fellow (thete^o et rex meus 
charge, which only betrays its iramor's ignorance of the 
Xyatin idiom) ; with having whispered in the king's ear, 
whilst he laboured under a particular /lisease ; with con- 
suming too much time with a fair title in the council; 
with allowing no opposition, and overwhelming it wiA 
his accu8t^ma!!le words," so that the membtxS were 
better hold their peace than speak ; with having greatly * 
overshadowed, for a long season, the king’s honour; 
and with man^^ other offences equally indi^tive of his 
prosecutors’ malevolence, and of the impression which 
his pride and haughtiness had made on his contempo- 
raries. The bill flew througl^ the lords, by whom the 
cardinal >vas hated to a fnan ; and was throng out of 
the commons, as the reafier of history is aVare, throijjjh 
the zeal, eloquence, .Mod honourable exertions of Crom- 
well. It was after tlit failure of tliis parliamentary im- 
peachment that he -was pros^etted, as we have narrated, 
under the Stalj^te of Provisors. 

One honourable trait in the ^character of \^^Isey, ™ 
which should have atoned for much of hit? sufferings, 
was brought into re^ef by the privktious wliich he now « 
endured at Eslier — his siffability and kindness tc» his^ 
servants and followers. Unable to pay them the usual 
stipend, he begged of thcni to provide themselves with a 
new master till fortune sifoiud have proved more auspi- 
cious. With tears most of them refused to leave so 
kind a master" in his advei;^ity. lb this emergen^, 
Cromwell* suggested an expedient, of^ which he set the 
first example. He* proposed a subscription among the 
chaplains and others whom 3ie cardinal had provided 
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witlr livings. A common fund wa^ immediately mib- 
scribed^ wfiich enabled him to pay off most of the 
of hUiwclomestics'' wages, s This incident speaka volumes 
in favour of ^Cromwifi’s hearty and of his benefactor^s 
natural disposition. « r 

The bealtii of Wolsey at length<^b@gan to sink unde^ 
^hi%,anxK:ilCS and privations^ and the king was informed 
of his condition. Henry immediately sent his own 
physician to alftend upon him. It was soon clear to 
Dr. Butt, (the phyiiiciai^s name) that unless he could 
minister to a mind diseased/' his skill would be 


fruitless ; and he aicordingly informed tlie king that the 
sunshine of the ro^al countenance would tend more to 
iwietore the patient than all the drugs ir^Jiis dominions. 

Row dotli yonder man, have you seOki him — 
^ Yea, sir,** quoth he, — ‘ Hpw do you IjJ^ him?' 
quoth the king. — ^ Fors&oth, sir,' quoth^ he, ^ if you 
will have hun dead, I warrant your grace he will be 
dead within tliese four days, if he receive no comfort 
from you shortly, and mistress Anne.* — ^ Marry,' quoth 
the king, ‘ (Jod forbid tlr'.t he, should die. I pray you, 
-good maf.ter lluttes, go again unto Jiirn, and do your 
cur^e upon him ; for 1 would not lose him for twenty 
thousand pounds.’ — ‘Then must'your grace,* quoth 
master Buttes, ‘ send him first some comfortable m^s- 
.sage, as shortly as is pXssThle.’ — Kven so will I,* 
.«^uoth the king, ‘ by you. And therefore'* make speed 
to hiip, aud yts» shall deliver him from me this 

ripg for a token of our good will and favour towards 
< him (in the which ring engraved the king’s visage 
rvdtlihi a ruby, as lively coufiterfeit as was possible to 
lie devised.) This ring he knovs^eth very well ; for he 
gave me the same ; and tellj'b;i, that 1 am not offended 
with him in my heart nothing 'at all, and that shall he 
l>€Tceive, and God^gend him life, very shortly. There- 
fo|f bid him be of good uheer, and pluck up {lis heart, 
and take no despa/r. And I charge you enme not from 
him, until ye have broiiigrit him out of all danger of 
death.’ And then spake he to mistress Anne, saying. 
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^weediearlf^I pray you at this my instance, as 
jse lo^ve us, to send the cardinal a token ivith comfortable 
WOids ; ai^ in so doing ye shall do us a loving p]^i(sure/ 
She being not minded to disoSey the icing's earnest * 
request, whatsoever she inlend^d in her heart towards 
cardinal ; too]^ kicontin^t^ber tablet gf gi^d hang- 
ing at her girdle, and delivered it to master Buties,. 

very gentle and comfortable words and commend- 
ations to the cardinal. And thus mister Buttes de- 
parted, and made speedy return to* Asher, to my lord 
cardinal ; after whom the king sent doctor Clement, 
doctor Wotton, and doctor Cromer the Scot, to consult 
and assist master Buttes for my lorft's healtl^.*’ 

The influeneq^of these cheering messages 
soon a salutary effect on the carflinaJ’s indisposition* 
He was j|Jgo allowed, £04* change of scene, to reside in 
the palace ojf Richmond, which the king gave him, in 
return for his magnificent present of Hampton Court, 
and some of his furniture and other property was re- 
turned to him. This was the last gleam of Henry's 
kindness for his favouritt^ -# 

His enemies, however, w^ere apprehensive of*the pos- 
sible consequences of his proximity to the royal residence, 
and therefore obtaiiiAl an order for him to repair to his 
see of York, which lie had never once visited since liis » 
consecration. The cardinal, fccordingly, by slow jour- 
neys, proceed!:^ to his archbishopric, and sojouniefl 
Southwell, near Newark, while Cawood casllti^the archie- 
piscopal palace, was undergoing ryiair. For the fir?! * 
time in liis Iji’e, \\iolscy iiusv conducted himself in a * 
manner worthy of a Christian clergyman, and gai^e Uj^ 
church dignitaries a right good example how they 
might win men's liearts-’^^jf^e interested himself deeply 
in the concerns of the poor, reconciled their dissensions, 
and healed their resentments; and cufcvccd the preaching 
of sermoqs adapted in thein tone to their wants ai*(l 
feelings. To the gentry he was courteous and hospitable ; 
to the lower classes kind and dhtri table ; and, as a Jttst 
consequence, reaped the invariable reward of such coU- 
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duet, in tlie love and^ gtatitude of twdne^ 
feigned resf^ct ai^ esteem of the other, 'l^is 
hasteiR^^ if it dia not occasion, his final rUin.^w' ‘ 
The cardinal was prqtaring for his instalhdioil on tho 
morrow About noon,<ju8t a^ter he liad him^lf dindd^^. 
a tumulUwas^eard*in th^ ]|»all of Cais^od cast]e««^/I|0^' 
fvavinfonn^ by a domestic, that the hall was fitlod hf, 
the armed retainers of the earl of Northumberland^ hill 
former pupil, and of sir Walter Walshe, one of die 
gentlemen of the kind’s pi^'vy chamber, and that the tu-* 
mult was occasioned by his porter^s refusing to give up 
to the earl the keys Vf the castle, which he demanded in 
the kings ipime. '/he cardinal affected to consider the*.« 
vfSlt a^one of hospitality, and meetij^g his supposed 
guests on the great stairs, chided them foi^'taking him > 
l)y surprise. The table was or^?ered to be replenished i 
with such provisions as tJie castle afforde^. Tlie earl, 
confounded, end perhaps awed by his former habits of 
reverence, at length made himself up to say, in a faint 
and trembling voice, My lord, I arrest you of high 
^trea8(»n." The cruelty of 'this last attack w’as too much 
for the sttkttero.d frame of the cajrdinal — it killed him. 

'l^lie narrative of Cavendish, who stayed with his 
master till his last moments, from this point to the^con- 
^ elusion, is full of deep n|Oral pathos. Bcfori' M^olsey 
set out for his trial, he was kept in close confinement in 
own castM ; and Cavendish alone admitted to 
hold Off. ninu^ncation with linn. The caidinaJ, on seeing 
him, fell into a ])assio.n of tears, which, says lie, “ would 
'have caused the flintiest 1 cart to -have relenttd and 
tiurst^ lor sorrow." Ilis progress to Doncaster bore 
testimony to the e\cellence of his brief archiepiscopal 
administiation • his domesti^^ and the poor along the 
road, shed tears as he approached ; and on their knees 
invoketl blessings rni his head, and \eugeanCc on his 
enemies, lie was so wc#*k and spirit-brokerj, that he 
Wlis obliged to re^sl^eiglitcen days at Sheffield-paik, where 
Ij^ fl^lp niost humanely t«c#ted by its owner, the earl of 
l^iri^sbury. lie was there informed that sir William 
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!{MdoD. Oil heiiri^ the nenie of 
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mUioit ; H^rMe fliind, weakened b;^ disease liiid calamity^ 
^Old imbtfed wijth a portionaof the mifierstittoas afdrit of 
instantly #a# in fhe. n^me die fiiKlin^t of a 
^tophei^^ that bo should end his days near f^lngstonf *' 
OH' whi<^ account he never would pass through the town 


of Kingston^ that lay between ! 
at Esher. 


ondoii and his residence 


The remainder of his story is quickly told. By great 
care he was brought to the abbey of Leicester, which he 
entered by torch-light, observing, with a truq prescnti*^ 
foent, to the ablv^t and monks, who received hiir;' widf 
great reverence, Father abbot, 1 am come hither to 
i^y my boq^ s among you.^' was immediately placed 
in bed, whenc^ he never rose. His death was expected 
that night ; but he rallied in the mornings aftd foretold, 
with the prophetic accuracy of the dying, that he should 
expire at eight o'clock that evening. 

“ Upon Monday in the^orring, as I stood by h|s 
bed-side, about eight of the clock, the w^ndoWl being 
close shut, having wax lights burning uj)on the cuj*- 
board, 1 beheld him, is me seemed, drawing fast to his 
end. He perceiving my shadow upon the wall by his 
bed-side, asked who was there ? ‘ Sir, 1 am here/ 

quoth 1. — ^ libW do you ?’ quoth he to me. — ^ Very 
well, sir,* quoth 1, Mf I might see your gracf welll’ — 

‘ What is it of the clock ?' said he tq me. — ^ Forsooth,* 
sir/ said J, ‘iuis pait eight of the clock in the morn- 
ing.* — ^ Eight of the cloclc.^* quoth he, ^ that canimt 
be;’ rehearsing divers times, eight of the clock, eight 
of the clock; nay, nay;* he at the last, ‘ it cannot 
be eight of the clock : for oy eight of the clock ye shall 
lose your toaster; for my time draw^th near that I 
must depar,t out of this world.’ W^ith that master 


doctor Palmes, a worshipful gentleman, being his chap« 
lain and ghostly father, standinig by, hade me 6ecr^|| 
demand of him if he would be shriven, and to be Si 
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towards Gjod, wibatsoevar ^Otdd diaboar .dint 
whose desire I Asked him that question, 
you^ do to adfitie an^i^such question ?’ quolk he/ snd 
began to be ^ very an|ry with me for my presumittioik ; , 
until «at the last master^ doctor took my part^ and talked 
with hjmi^ntXatirq and;SO pacified^him.*' . 
r. •vKingsE^h entered, and hade liim good^hiomin^. i 
tarry, master Kingston, hut the will and pleasure of 
God, to render unto him my simple soul into his divine 
hand/* After a pausej' and after having explained the 
fatal nature of his disease, dysentery, he addressed 
himself again to Aingston as follows : — 

* Mqster Kingston, my disease is such that I cannot 
•dive I have had some experience ^ my disease, and 
thus it is : I have a dux with a continuul fever ; the 
nature whereof is this, that if ^here be no alt^tion with 
me of tlie same within eight days, thpn must either 
ensue exc«n-iation of the entrails, or frenzy, or else 
present death ; and the best thereof is death. And as I 
suppose, this is the eightli day : and if ,ye see in me no 
alteration, Uieu is therecio remedy (although 1 may live 
a day ^tr .tw,aiiie) but death, which is the best remedy 
oi the three/ — ^ Nay, sir, in good faith/ quoth master 
Kingston, ^ you be in such (folor and pensiveness,, 
doubting that thing that ^ndeed ye nee<l not to fear, which 
maketh you much worse than ye should be/ — Well, 

,1 w'ell, master Kingston,’ quoth he, ^ ^ ’see the matter 
against how it is framed ; but if J hadsermd God as 
udiligeotly * as J have done the king, he would not have 
given me oiier in mg gny imrs. liowhei^, this is the just 
r€?ward that I must receive yor my worldly diligence and 
pains that 1 have liad to do him service ; only to satisfy 
his vain pleasure, not regattljng my godly duty. Where- 
fore 1 pi ay you, with all ihy heart, to have me most 
humbly cominepdcd unto his royal majesty 5 beseeching 
him in my behalf to c»jll to his most gracious remem- 
'-^/Drauce aU matters proceeding between him and me from 

reafler will pcrccivf l4»w closely Shakspcare has adhered to Che 
text of the chronicler. |lut thi!> fidelity is characteristic of all his historical 
pljtyg. 



ike beginning of tne world unto this day^ and the pro- 
gress of the same; and most chiefly^ in the w^hty 
matter yet depending |(meanii(g the matter nev/ly be- 
^ gan between h|m and good queen ^atheriifle) ; then shall 
'his conscience declare^ whather* 1 hare offended iiim or 
n(^ He is sure % pHnce of {oyal eoura^^ anjf hath a 
princely heart ; and rather than he will either miss«or i 
want any part of his will or appetitCj^he will, put the 
loss of one half of his realm in danger. For 1 assure 
you I have often kneeled befoA hinf in his privy cham- 
ber on my kneesj the space of an hour or two^ to per- 
suade him from his will and appetit^: but I could never 
'bring to pass to dissuade him therefrom. ^Therefos^ 
master KingstoUjiif it chance hereafter, you to be otflS 
of his privy-council, as for your wisdom and other 
qualities are meet to 1 wjrn you to be well advised 
and assured jvhat matter ye put in his head, for ye 
shall never put it out again. '• 

* And say furthermore, that I request his grace, in 
God’s name, that he have a vigilant eye to depress this 
new pernicious sect of Lqtheriihs, that it do not increase 
within his dominions through his negligence, ill such a 
sort, as that he shall be fain at length to put harness 
upon his back to subclue them ; as the king of Bohemia 
who had good game, to s^e ,^iis rude commons (then 
infected with Wickliffe^s heresies) to spoil and murder 
the spiritual and religious persons of his realm ; the^ 
which fled to the king and his nobles for suc'jour against 
tlieir frantic rage; of whom they .could get no help o*‘ 
defence or refiugc, but (they^ laughed them to scorn, 
having good game at their spoil and consumption, 
regarding their duties nor their own defence. — 

^ Master Kingston, J-i^iewell. I can no more, but 
wish all things to have good success. My time draweth 
on fast. I may not tarry with you. And forget not, I 
pray you,, what I have said Jnd charged you withal : 
for when 1 am dead, ye shall peradvinture remember 
my words much better.’ Antt \jven with these words 
he began to draw his speech at length, and his tongue to 
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ikil ; hifi ^eyes being set in bis head, vrhoae ingb^ filled 
hin^ Tten we began to put him in remembrAnee; 
Chnst's passion ; and a^t for ibe abbot of the pk^ee 
anneal him, ^ho came with all speetl, and miniateiFed ^ 
unto all the service tr the same belonging ; and 
caused ^ soHhe ^ard /n^stand l^,(,both tq hear him 
^ t£k before h^s death, and also to witness of the aame ; 
and ineontinet^t the clock struck eight, at which time 
he gave up the ghost, and thus departed he this present 
life.” ‘ r 

He expired, as he had predicted, as the clock atmok 
eight, on the 28th '/)f November, 1530, in the 60th yeae 

his age.- 

It is not easy, such is tlie force ptf the compassion 
that the sight of the sufferings of fallen gr^tness awakes 
in our bosoms, to regajn tlio- calm impart^ity which 
the dignity and use of biography, and ^^he interests of 
of truth anfi justice, require. But our task of reproba- 
tion is rendered the less difficult, by having been in a 
great degeee anticipated; for we have endeavoured to 
hold up M^olsey to the^ inoral gaze of the reader as a 
man seiHth, rain-glorious, rae^n, haughty, and inordin- 
ately ambitious ; as a statesman, arbitrary, self-centred, 
and unprincipled ; and as a churchman arrogant and 
dissolute. It remains,^ tljierefore, but to direct the 
reader's attention to the merits and less unfavourable 
points of Wolsey’s character, and to thfts^ circumstances 
whi€h maf; be deemed palliative of his vices and failings. 

' The ends which Wol&ey had in view throughout his 
career were many of thc^n laudaWe, and few of them 
bla'mable : so that, if we consider them only without 
taking the means he employed into account, we shall 
arrive at the conclusion iii«t he is well entitled to the 
admiration of posterity. On the other hand, he was 
ever regardless » )f the means through whose agency he 
actaine(h or might attaifi, the object of his ambition ; bo 
tlmt if our estifiiate of liis claims to our lavoruable suf- 
frages be determined bjf them alone, without looking to 
the end^ he may have had in view, his memory will be 
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jitody forded detestation. In the outset of his 
oareei*^ we saw him fraudulently apply tlie funds of his 
college to a use differenl from that for which they were 
. intended; but then^ it might hd^said^ hl^ end was to 
adorn and dignify that college by ornamenting it^hapel 
with a tower. simui8|e4 and* dissij^iula^^ and 
fawned himself into power ; but then he^was urged Ay . 
Ihe in^miity of noble minds^ ambition^ and would wield 
thirt power advantageously for his country. He involved 
England in constant war, regaitless t>f its true interests^ 
and of the real grandeur of his master ; but then his 
end was the popedom, and, like th^ cardinal Amboise, 
he persuaded himself that when he had r^ched tJn^ 
summit of bis argbition, he would promote the welfare 
of his nativl? country, and evince his gratitude to his 
sovereign He oppressed and^ pillaged the poorer and 
defenceless mQpks; but it was only to encourage liters 
ature and check immorality. He was rapacious, but 
not«to hoard ; profuse, but only in order that he might 
support the dignity becoming his station. Arbitrary 
laws checked the freedorp of *the lower orders in the 
most ordinary occurrences of life ; but the,^ryi das pub- 
lic order, and their own good. And if he levied heiyy 
loans and benevolence^, and imposed taxes without the 
consent of parliament, it was^ t(^ prevent his great designs 
for the general weal from being abandoned before their 
beneficial rcstfliff were made manifest. ^ 

In this spirit have his more zealous adm’fers widea- 
voured to vindicate his conduct, forgetful that the same 
«ort of reasoniag wo:ald furnish an apology for the foulest ' 
outrages upon the rights of a free people that ard*re-« 
corded in history. I'he best apology that can be offered 
for the personal vices of TV'olsey was his lowly origin 
and defective moral education, and consequent absence 
of true dignity of character. To the?|i may be ascribed 
his love of ostentatious pomp,lind vindictiveness* in his 

i 

* His treatment of sir Amias Pau1et,aDd his allowing his resentment to 
aid in causing the death of BuckinghamPai^ in themselves examples of the 
vindictiveness of Wolsey’s temper. Hut there arc otiiers of a still more 
ignoble cast, such as the unrelenting rigour with which he persecuted the 

K 3 * 
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prosperity,^ his meanness in the reverse of his fo^unSS^ 
and absence of the ^ 

' — ** High (lisdaiiyO-om sense o^njured men t,” 
and of the 

V 

AvhCdi have fliyig somewhat of the glory of the Arch^ 
angel ruined *' over the fall of the haughty Strafford. 

The best apology for tfie arbitrariness of his govern- 
ment is the disposihon a/ his master, who, relieved by 
his death from one that often kneeled before him for 
three hours togethe^ to persuade him from his will and 
rf^petite,” became daily more ferocious, tyrannical, and 
blood-thirsty, affording a striking contrast in favour of 
Wolsey's ascendency and administration, ft ad the car- 

dinal, had the inestimahlp advantage of a 80»nd moral 
education, and, as a consequence, had bis I’lnbition been 
directed by k spirit more worthy of the true dignity of 
human nature, his labours might have conferred incal- 
culable benefits on his country ; for he lived in an age 
which his enlightened viPws f>r outstepped, and which 
presen tecFani junple and fruitful , soil for the employment 
of t.is various and splendid abilities^ To him, However, 
England is indebted for the first, notion of a vigorous 
police — of a simjdc and < regular administration of jus- 
tice. The superiority of her navy also is much in- 
'^ ’icbted to his sagacity in directing tfte' attention of 
Henry»VlI} to the ^‘empire of the sea;” and, notwith- 
standing his questipnahle principles of economy, his 
name should be held m rtjspect a^* One of the earliest 
^cultivators of our conimerci^ pre-eminence. In him 
literature and if^arned men ever found a generous and 
a munificent patron ; and th«^ College of Physicians to 
tliis day bears testimony to his well-intentioned zeal in 


“ HncoifqueraWe will, 
enuMige never to submit c# 


{loet-laureatc Shelton, ^or inditing of some stupid satirical lines on the 
cardinal’s birth and pompous bearing, and his imprisonment of one John 
Iloo, the author of a “ di'-guisinj(^'’t Miarted by the young lawyers of Gray’s 
Inn, which, though written upwards of twenty years, gave ofl^nce to 
Wolsey by its allusion to state affhirs. 
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ttici improvement medical science, and through it of 
Uie general well-being. * 

To conclude, had t|je morrf man been less defective, 
Wolsey might have been regarderf as a benefactor of his 
species ; as it is, regard tg truth compels us to^y, in 
the words of his fjiographer — Pleie is tl^e en^nd fall 
of pride and arrogancy/* * * ^ ^ 
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CR^NMER. 

• l5t89— 1555. 

Thom aVCranmei^i the iinst^archb^b^p of Canterbmy ' 
th^ nftnle a defection froJn the papal chair,” waa 
'son of a genticfiOan of right ancient family*” in 
tinghaiushire, aifd was born in Aslacton, in tliat county^ 
on the 2d of July,fl48fjj. He received his early ediw * 
cation at what we may call the grammar-school of his ^ 
native village, undei a rude and severe parish clerk^ 
of whom he learned' little, and endured much a cir- 
*cSiistaiice fnat may help to explain to^us much of the 
timid flexibility of his character in alter-life. At the 
age of fourteen he was entered of Jesus Collie, Cam- 
bridge, of which he in tiiAe became a fellow, and where 
he continuec^ for sixteen years, a laborious student in 
the learning usually taught in the universities, and in the 
classic and sacred literature, which, by means of the lately 
invented art of printing, ^nd the zeal of Erasmus, were 
just then piaking their way into our schools and colleges, 
Tho:igh he h*a(f devoted three yeafs of this course of read- 
ing lo the study of the Scriptures, it * Jiould smn that he 
was not originally intended for the (’hurch ; for he is said 
to have excelled in the mbiJ profane accomplishments 
^of a gentleman of that age, such as huut»’i^ and hawk- 
/og ; and he forfeited his fellowship by marrying shortly 
after he haci taken his degree of master of arts. The 
,RSrormation had not yet Received speh c(|pntenance in 
j^ngl^nd — where the celibacy of the clergy was, long 
aher its adoption, more or less strictly insisted upon— 
as to admit of the marriage of an ecclesiastic ; nor did 
Cranmer possess the boldness ' of temper necessary to 
him who, unsupported by wealth or family influence, 
would take the lead in setting established rules and 
usages at deflancey. The death of his wife, however, 

• Strype'a Memorials of T. Cranmer, which we have chiefly follow >n 
the text 
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a year after "bis marriage^ enabled him to resume 
his fellowship ; he havings in the interim * filled ^he 
eommon lectureship Magdllen, then Buckinglfam, « 
^lege^-— an office not incompatible will# the state of 
wedlock. From this perioj he /ippears to have greeted 
his views towards the%church as^a professioi^ enc^raged^ 
jpo doubtj by his aeservedly nigbl^niversity re{Sutatioii« ^ 
1/523 he received the degree m doctor in divinity; 
41^ soon after Ws ^ appointed to the Iheological lec- 
Itmedhip of his own college^ an^ examiner of candidates 
for holy orders. The gentle affability of his manners, 
his moderation and disinterestedness/ and the extent of 
his erudition, made Cranrner to be universally est^mjjJ^ 
oy all whom his new offices brought him in contact 
with ; and ht pronably might have spent the remainder 
of his life in the privacy gf his college— more congenial 
with his own retiring and studfous disposition than the 
bustle and excitement of those momentous events which 
have made him ‘a subject of history — but for one of 
those accidents which occur in the career of every man 
who rises eminently above^his ^pllows. 

In 152^) the sweating sickness** having Jirilken out 
in Cambridge, Oanmer ^retired to Waltham Abbey 'Jn 
Essex, to the house f)f a Mr. (’ressy, whose sons were 
his pupils at the university. It happened that the king, 
Henry VIII., — then returning from a progress which 
lie had made ^icornpanied by Anne lioleyn, soon after 
he adjournment of the legatine commissi^ o% the 
.matter of the divorce to Rome, — at this time spent 
night at Waltham, ^is suites as u&al, was billeted in 
die different houses in th5 neighbourhood by the c^s- • 
coinary authorities; hi.', secretary, Gardiner, and his 
almoner, Fox, being allotted to Mr. Cressy’s residence, 
whore they met Cranrner jft supper. The conversation 
tun mI upon the then absorbing topiij of public con- 
ver» tion, the king's divorce, Cranrner was pressed 
for his opinion. He replied, that it ippeared to him 
th*^ better and speedier mode, tilth to appease the king’s 
conscience and to compel the pope into acquiescence. 
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would be to take the opinion of the ^learned of 
on, the main question — Whether a man may maii^y 
‘ his brother's wife or ijh?” bjj. the authority of 
Scriptures an^. the cafion law.. If the divines of tb0; » 
several universities thrQUghfut Christendom approvedt 
of the^ingjs maiTiage^with Cathajine, his remorses 
, wuld m 'course cease: it, on the other hand, theii 
viewed the matter in the same light with Henry, ai# 
declared the marriage null and void, the pope wouU 
find it dithcult to^efui; the solicitation of so great 4 
monarch, and must needs give judgment in his favours 
Henry was delighl:;d with the proposal on its being 
,^.xt day pommuTucated to him, and sent eagerly for 
'Cranmer to come to court, observing, ^n his usual coarse 
appositeness of expression, The man hat* got the sow 
by the right ear." This favourable impassion was 
confirmed by the proois of good sens^ and learning 
which Cramier gave in his conference with the king 
on the feasibility of the plan which Ke had proposed 
at Waltham. He was commanded to put his argu- 
ments in favour of tho divorce in writing ; appointed 
one of Che, rpjal chaplains ; and placed in the family 
0^ Thomas earl of iviltshire^ father of the ill-fated 
Anne Boleyn. He was now c^insidered a rising 
churchman," and as the probable successor to the 
infeuence and grandeur of Wolscy, then in the first 
^ stage of his fall. **' ' 

Having finished his treatise on the divorce, which 
\S mainly directed against the pope’s power of granting 
a dispensation for Uie marriage, of Henry with his 
t brdlher^s widow, Cranraer i^as employed by the king 
as the most titling instrument to carry his own scheme 
into effect. The opinion of the learned on the main 
question of the divorce whl?:h he had recommended 
was ordered to bf, taken under his own inspection. He 
began his mission at hisrown university, but met with 
indifferent succeu, chiefly, according to Burnet, because 
his Lutheran bias wast there best known ; besides 
that, Anne Boleyn bad, in the duchess of Alen^on’s 
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(w!bo inclined to the reformation)^ received such 
ito|}re8sion8 as made tliem fear that her greatness and 
Cranmer 8 preferment would encourage heresy, to Which 
, the universities were furiously i^erse ; %nd therefore • 
they did resist all conclusions that might promj^te the 
divorce/’ He, hq|veoer, ^ith better i^ccesl in his 
oonsultations with the divines of France, Italy, aod ^ 
Germany^ a majority of whom, by the force of his 
in^gumeibts and of those of the^ther agents in the enu 
bassy, and not improbably by llribes^and promises when 
fall; means would not avail, was induced to give an 
Oipinion favourable to the king’s wisli^s. 

Armed thus with the authority of the m^st lear^j^j^ 
men of the age, IJpnry sought the papal sanction for his 
intended divbrce. The carl of Wiltshire, attended by 
Granmer #y}d a council divines, was deputed to lay 
before the poly Father” the opinion of the 
universities of Eucppe in his masters favour, and to 
present to him* a letter from the principal English 
nobility, recommending their sovereign’s cause to his 
friendly decision, and tl^reateoing him with the loss 
of the allegiance of Engjand to the sec of^ lionfe in the 
event of his refusal. At the same time Granmer l&d 
his treatise against fi^ie validity of the marriage with 
Catharine presented^ to the pontiff, and offered to mi^n- . 
tain its tenets, by fair argument, openly before the papal 
council againsft ffll comers ; a proof of his zeal and bold-^^ 
ness, to which he was mainly indebted for hie^promotion - 
soon afterwards to the see of Canterbury. « • 

Nothing could be«nore inopportune, both as to time • 
and place, to Clement than this embassy. He had Just* 
been with the emperor at Bologna, successfully treating 
for the restoration of those possessions, part of the 
patrimony of St. Peter, <fhich had been held by the 
imperial troops since the memorably sack of Rome. 
Fear as w^l as policy forbade|his exciting the anger of 
'Charles, whose pride made him indi^antly hostile to 
the intended outrage upon tile ^honour of his family. 

On the other hand, he was well disposed towards 
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Henry ; and but for big terror of the emperor'te arfeij 
wo^Jd glaSly ha^e adopted any expedient that mighft 
rdieve both from their anxiety and embarrassmentdi 
As it was, heVeceived^the ambassadors most graciously, . 
and' promised to act as favourably in their master^! 
affair hist conscience ^w^uld p^n^t. Cranmer he 
complimented by appointing him his penitentiary for 
England and Irpland. The ambassadors next proceeded 
to explain their business Personally to the emperor, but 
were still more ufIsucefessfuL Charles's anger burst 
forth at the sight of the fatlier of her whom he cOn* 
ceived to be the imjhediate cause of his aunt's intended 
^rradatiop. To Cranmer alone would he pay the least 
'attention, haughtily imjjosing silenc#* on the earl of 
Wiltshire. Stop, sir," said he ; alloV your col- 
leagues to speak; — yoi\ are r party in tb^ cause." 
Through his threats and influence, Clein^^nt soon after 
issued an inhibitory brief on the whc*e proceedings ; the 
proximate occasion, as the reader is aware, of the over- 
throw of the papal supremacy in England. 

Cranmer did not retu'iti to England with the earl of 
Wiltshii%, bu;. proceeded to Ge;-many, where he resided 
for nearly two years, endeavouring to convince the Lu- 
theran divines of the nullity of t^e king' marriage with 
his brother’s widow ; and,. copducting embassies wath the 
elector of Saxony and other protestant princes. But 
he seems to have made but a slight im]?ression on those 
theole;5ians[ ; chiefly, it is said, because they had strong 
doubts of the puri^ty of Henry’s motives, and of the 
sincerity of his alleged scfuples. 'Vhey, "however, were 
' moFe successful in imbuing him with their principles of 
religion, and in preparing him for the sacred office of 
head of the protestant church of England. Though a 
spark of the flame which Luther and the other reform- 
ers had kindled ir Saxony and Switzerland had reached 
him in his cloister at (Hmbridge, prompting him to 
make the Holy Volume the standard and the source, the* 
beginning and the end,*’oi his faith ; it was to his con- 
ferences at this time with the German divines, particu- 
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larly Osiftnder ami Bucer^ that he was indebted (not at 
p»ce, but by degrees,) for a rule of belief, 8criptu|^ in 
its basis, and unalloyed by papal superstition. 

The reputation of C^anmer i^ould h4Ve been move 
pure and unquestioned, had the first decided lyoof of 
his conviction of scriptt^q} validity o^the religious 
tenets and practices of the reformers been one less in- , j 
volving his personal gratification. As a^ catholic clergy- 
man,— he was archdeacon of Taunton, — he was bound 
by a vow of celibacy ; and mougfL the study of the 
gospel soon taught him that this obligation was un^ 
warranted, as being unscri])tura], should not have 
violated it without an explicit renouncement of 
legiance to the of Rome. But the permission tu 
marry scemf to have been the great lure to many of thfe 
clergy at Jjiis time to adqpt th^ principles ol* the re|pTm- 
ation, and to ]^ave been eagerly embraced by then! as u 
compensation for loss of their extravagant wealRi 
and privileges. * Cranmcr married a kinswoman of hi$ 
friend Osiaiider ; an act of rebellion to the papal juris- 
diction, which, being upavowed, exposed him in the 
sequel to many unworthy shifts and equivpcAtidns. The 
first of these was consequent upon his consecration* as 
archbishop of Canteitury. 

While Cranmer was advojfating the king's divorce 
to the German divines, and fitting himself to be the 
guardian of flitf reformation in his native country, it wai^ 
notified to him that the judgment or the partmlityaDf his 
sovereign had appointed him to the metropolitan see af 
England, theu vacant by the«death of archbishop War- 
ham. Many circumstances united in recommending ^inF 
thus signally to the favour of Henry ; none, perhaps, more 
infiuentially than his zeal and boldness in maintaining 
the royal cause at Rome^nd in the continental univer- 
sities, and the friendship of Anne Bolqyn and her family. 
The firs^ announcement, however, of his new dignity 
alarmed more than it gratified him.® By his marriage 
Jbe had, to all intents and pu^dses, rebelled against the 
pnpe s authority ; and yet, as the king had not yet de- 
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terminad on severinpj for ever the EngUsh connoctkm^ 
•with Rome, as archbishop of jCanterWy^ he should 
aolim^he usual bulls of consecr^on, and taJ^ the usudl 
oath of canonical obAience to. the chair of St. Peter; , 
acts, moreover, implying ant observance of his vow erf 
celiW^. hesitated :,1^. perhaf»s Resolved upon do- 
cliping the proffered honour. 

— ** He weuld be great ; > 

Was nofwitbout ambition ; but without 

The illness should attend it What he would highly, 

That would lA; holtl0* 

1^ knew that to announce his marriage to Henry would 
he fatal to his election ; for that monarch* continued 
Jp his last breath lo enforce the observance of clerical 
*<^hbacy with the stake and halter. Qii the other liand, 
rebel as he was in heart and deed to th^ usurped au- 
thority of the bishops of Rom^, how could Ij^ reconcile 
it t<Phis conscience to swear canonical ol^pdience to tliat 
authority, a»d thereby proclaim either the nullity of his 
marriage or the violation of his vow ? 'In this dilemma 
he had recourse to an artifice, which, as bishop Burnet 
justly remarks, agreed, better with the maxims of 
canonist# aru^ casuists than with Cranmer's sincerity 
anti integrity ; ” namely, a protest made in the Chapter 
House of St. Stephen, before four'*' uvthmtim permiUj 
et tefitihus fide dtgim/* before consecration, — in the ab- 
sence and without the knowledge of the party most iiite- 
^/ested, — that he did not intend, by his fiktb to the pope, 

^ " to ^str^in himself from any thing to which he was 
hound by his duty to God or the king, or from taking any 
part in any reformation o^the English church which he 
c might judge to be required.” ' Having, in an inner apart- 
ment, made this protestation, he was publicly consecrated, 
took the oath of canonical obedience, and received the 
papal pallium. The title of ardibishoj) of Canterbury was 
changed, after H^nry had assumed to himself the eccle- 
siastical supremacy, to tl^t of primaie and metropolitan 
of all England. # 

It is not necessary t6 dwell upon the moral cliaracter 
of this transaction. If such a protest be invested with 
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any validity, oaths cease to bind, and truth and «iic|^ty 
in the affairs of life are no longer attainable. It Cjii^not 
be alleged, in palliation of this first deviation fnotn the 
strict path of rectitude, that it was tMe unavoidable ^ 
result of circumstances ; afor .Cranmer was n#t, and 
.^oould not, be for^d^into t)^ ^chiepisco]^! chair ; and 
therefore voluntarily entailed upon himself all the mml , 
consequences of his elevation. The tyith is, want of 
firmness was the vicious mole ” in Cranmer's cha- 
racter; He was from nature virttiously inclined 8u4 
candid; but he would be great, and could not retp^ 
the opportunity. Such conduct pi^rluced its inevitalfle 
results: it destroyed that consciousness of injic xilpil|»j> 
dignity of purpq|e which is at once the offspring and 
the safeguaffl of moral integrity. Cranmer felt that He 
could noyitand erect in, the ii^ependence of an ujjpm- 
promising spyit before his sovereign, and was tulrebjr 
reduced into an unworthy compliance with all thfe 
caprices and vfcious mandates of that sovereign’s will. 
Hence the equivocations and shifts, aud even perse- 
cutions, in which he 'wa^ madip most unwillingly instni- 
mental during the renjainder of Henryj} jeign. * And 

tlius — * 

s 

■■ — '* The stamp of onr defect — 

Borne nature’s livery, orjortuiie’s star — 

His vi> tues else (be they as pure as grace, 

As in Unite Jw man may undergo'! 

SlfaWfin tlie general eCMtoun', take corruption 
Truin that particular luuU ” 

# 

Henry had, at the instigation of Cromwell, on the » 
failure of hi% liope| of obtaining tfie pa]>al sanction for ^ 
his divorce, renounced alf allegiance to the see of Rbmcf 
and constituted himself supreme head of the churrfi 
of England. It was, therefore, truly gratifying to him 
to possess a primate so ^luch after his own heart — so 
far as renouncing the pontifical ajitliority was con- 
cerned— ,as Cranmer. He |^ow resolved to make the 
uew archbishop, in virtue of his ecclesbistical office, pro- 
nounce the marriage of CattArfnc null, and that which 
he had lately concluded in private with Anne Boleyn 
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talM the issue of the former illegitimate^ and tliait 
ef w latt&^ as a matter of course^ to be lawfallj begort^ 
in wedlock. A convocation wai^ then sitting u]K»n the 
two main quifstions il^volved in the intended divorce. 
Cranny took his seat aa head of the ecclesiastical bodjr 
in Jilngland, %nd dlmantl^ the The result 

^ foBourabfe to king by large majorities. The arcb^ , 
bishop then erased the royal permission to examine and 
determine the great cau% of the divorce ; stating that 
his conscience imp&llod liim to the step^ to avoid the 
efils of a scandalous marriage^ and of a consequently 
doubtful succession} Henry, with farcical sdemnity^ 
Djj^rle fL virtue of acceding to the request ; at the same 
time reminding the primate that he ^as nothing more 
than the principal minister belonging to \he spiritual 
juri^iction of the crown^ and tjiat the sovereign had no 
supenor on earth, and was not subject Jo the laws of 
any earthly creature. The subsequent proceedings, as 
narrated by our historians, are well knoWn. We obalL 
therefore, merely quote (Iranmer's own account of tb^f 
in a, letter (published by Mr. ^llis in the first series of 
his historical ^‘ollection), to thj English ambassador at 
tho court of Charles, wliich, besides being less known to 
the general reatler, contains other interesting particulars. 

After,, some prefatory^ complimentary remarks, he 
goes on: — And fyrste as towchyng the small deter- 
^lynacion and concludyng the niatter^of' devorse be- 
tweneemy tlady Katercn and the kyngs grace, ^ whyche 
said matter after th^ convocacion in that l>ehalf hadde 
determyned, and aggreed a^cordyngt to tlift former con- 
^entf'of the vniversiiies, yt was thought convenient by 
the.kyng and Ins lernyd councell that I shoulde repayre ' 
unto Dunstable, whyche ys within iiij myles vnto Amp- 
tell, where the said lady Kaferen kepeth her howse, 
and there to call b^r before me, to here the fynall sen- 
tence in this said mateir. ^J^otwithstanding she ^ould not 
att all obey thcrednto, for whan she was by doctour Lee 
dted to appear by a daye,^'she utterly refused the same, 
sayinge ^t inasmoche as her cause was before the 
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pcqpe she would have none other judge ; and the^e^ture 
would not take me for her judge. Neverflidess ^{he 
vmth daye of Maye^ according *to the said appoyntment^ 

, 1 came vnto Dunstable,^ my lordef* of Lyvcohie beyi]|g 
assistante vnto me^ and my lor^le of Wyncehestef^ &c. 
ipsh diuerse other je^yd in |he laweibeyinj; counciUours 
in the lawe for the ’king's parte : and soe thes6 at oum 
commyng Jicept a courte for the apperanc^ of the said 
lady Kateren, when were ewmyned ’certeyn witnea 
whychf testified that she was lawMly cited and called 
to appere^ whome for fawte of apperance was declare^ 
coiitumax ; procedyng in the said caaise agaynste her fn 
posnam contumacium, as die processe of the l^we the||^ 
unto belongeth ; \^hyche contynewed xv dayes after our 
cummyng thither. And the morrow after Asaension 
dayc 1 gave hnall sentence therein^ howe that it wa%in« 
dispensable for^the pope to lycense any such marieps.*' 
The archbishop nej^t proceeds to give ana account of 
queen Anne’s coAination, but at too great length for our 
pi^s. Witli respect to his having been present at her 
marriage^ which Mr. Hume, op the authoiity of Jprd 
Herbert, erroneously asserts, be says, “ Bpt^ nwe, sir, 
you may nott ymagyn tfiat this coroiiacion was before 
her inariege ; for shd Vas maried rnuche about Sainte 
Paule’s daye last, as the con^cion thereof dotheVell ap- 
pere by reason she ys nowe sumwhat bygg with chylde. 
Notwithstanditig*yt hath byn neported thorowyte o grejfte^ 
parfe of the realme that 1 maried her ; wl}ycl\| was 
playnly false, for 1 myself knewe not thereof a forte^^ 
nyght after yt yas dqnne." * 

The remainder of this lletter is curious, as showhig 
the cool indifference -with which a constitutionally^ 
humane man of the l6th century consigns to the stake 
his fellow-creatures for ‘doctrines which, it is to be 
hoped for the honour of human nature^ he then did not 
beUeve, but for the denial of which he in the next 
reign <loolned others to ,the sanie horrible punishment. 

Other newyes have we noneinbtable,” he says, but 
that one Fryth, whyche was in the Tower in pryson. 
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was appointed by the kyngs grace to be examyned 
bel^e my lordes of London, Wynchester, and 
Sutiolk, my lord chanceU<mr> and my lorde of Wyltesh«i>e, 
iil^ose opynioM was so^' notably e^roniouse, that we culde 
not d](gpache hym, but ,was ^fayne to leve hym to the 
determynaciop of Ais ordiparye, yrh^che ys the bishop 
^ fl4.Londto. His said opynyon ys of ^suche nature that 
he thoughte i^nat necessary to be beleued as, an article 
of our faytbe, ttiat there the very corporaJl presence of 
Christe within tlie Oste and sacramente of the altfr^ and 
l^ldeth of this poynte muste (much) after the opyiiion 
of Oecolampodious* And suerly 1 myself sent for hym 
^ j y ^ j or iiii times, to persuade him to leve that his imagi- 
nacion, hut for all that we coulde do ,^herein he woulde 
not applye to any counsaile, iiotwithstandjCng nowe he 
ys adt a fynale ende with all ex^minacicms ; for my lorde 
of l&ndon hathe gyven sentance, and dejyuered hym to 
the secular ^ower, where he looke^h euery daye to goo 
unto thefgre. And tliere is also condeftipned with hym 
one Andrew, a taylour, for the self same opynion/* The 
' reader, perhaps, need nojv be reminded that both these 
unfortUKat^ men went unto the fyre.” 

•Henry had now been lliree^ years wedded to Anne 
Boleyn, with as much of domestic felicity as his brutal 
nature could permit his eiyoying. During that time 
the new learning” (a/ the refoimation doctrines wxtc 
«^ then designated) had been silently •diffusing itself, 
^ chieflty by,, means of the influence indirectly exercised in 
jj^s favour, at the instigation of Cranmer and Latimer, 
by the young queefl. Cr^anncr h^d beep an inmate of 
ft, tin? family of the carl of Wiltshire, and had there an 
opportunity of acquainting himself with Anne Boleyn’s 
virtues and disposition, and of strengthening the predi- 
lection for the Lutheran doctrines whidi she had early 
acquired from tlje celebrated Margaret de Valois, la 
annulling the king’s former marriage, and pronouncing 
the validity of Ifis present, the archbishop itlt he was 
advancing the cause of Uie reformation. But Henry had 
now conceived a new passion ; his aflections for Anne 
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bad been effaced by the charms of Jane Seymour ; the 
fiwmer, therefore, must be got rid of, to make wa^ on 
the throne for her rival. A trial took place, and," as a 
matter of course in thi^s reign of ^ base ob8equiou8ne8s4o 
the most cruelly selfish of tyrants, guilty or innocent, 
conviction and ex^^tion i^n/ollomed. ^ 

Cranmer haH been staying at the archiepisco|>al paki^ee 
at Croydpn when Anne was arrested. Xtie next day he 
received the royal mandate <^o repair immediately to 
Lambeth, with an injunction not t6 approach the pre- 
sence till he was expressly desired. The message pro- 
duOed the effect for which it was intended : it intimidated 
him, and thereby rendered him the more pliant 
ment of the kiiig^ pleasure. A letter which he addressed 
to Henry tli^e day after his being commanded to confine 
himself t(^ his ^lalace wjll bes{ explain his conduct^ and 
feelings. shall give it entire, as an elaborate 

painting of his in^nd, and because it has been the 
subject of mudi contrariety of opinion : those who 
admire his character appealing to it as a proof of his 
chivalrous fidelity and courage ; those who do .not, 
as a striking testimony of his time-ser^i^jg •timidity. 
Vrobably the reader wilt arrive at the conclusion ^^at 
it neither deserves al/ the praises of the one, nor all the 
censures of the other^; and Aat its chief merit is its 
cautious ingenuity. We quofe from Burnet. 

Pleasetll isf your most noble grace to be advertised^ 
that at your grace’s commanthrnent by Mr.fSecr#tary’s ' 
letters, written in your grace’s name^ I came to Lambeth 
yesterday, an^ do ^here remain to know your grace’s 
farther pleasure. And forasmuch as, without j^ur* 
grace’s commandment, J dare not, contrary to the con- 
tents of the said letters, presume to come unto your 
grace’s presence, neverthdiess, of my most bounden duty, 

I can do no less tlian most humbly to ^lesire your grace, 
by your ^eat wisdom, and by the a^istance of God’s 
help, somewhat to suppress ahe deep sorrow of your 
grace's heart, and to take all icA^ersities of (rod’s 'hand 
both patiently and thankfully. I cannot deny but your 
o 2 ♦ 
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grace hath great causes^ many ways^ of lamentable bean* 
ne^; and* also that^ in the wrongful estimation of the 
wond, your grace s honour of every part is highly 
touched (whether the^'things th^t commonly be spoken 
of be ^rue or not), that J remember not that ever Al- 
mighty God ^ent unto yo^r grac^ a^y like occasion to 
^ youi^ grace’s constancy throughout, whether your 
highness can ie content to take of God’s hand as well 
things displeasant as pleasant. And if he find in your 
most noble heart shell an obedience unto his will, that 
your grace, without murmuration and overmuch heavs. 
ness, do accept alb adversities, not less thanking him 
^Jjjian whei\ all things succeed after your grace’s will -and 
pleasure, nor less procuring his glory j^nd honour ; then^ 
I suppose your grace did never thing m(*‘e acceptable 
unto him since your firs^ governance of this your realm. 
And, moreover, your grace shall give unto him occasion 
to multiplycand increase his grac^ and l)enefits unto 
your highness, as he did unto his most' faithful servant 
Job ; unto whom, after his great calamities and heavi- 
ness, for his obedient hsirt, and willing acceptation of 
God’s sc^u];g^ and rod, addidit ei Dominus ctmeta du- 
pl\Ha* 

“ And if it be true that is openly reported ot the queen’s 
grace, if men had a rifht estimation of things, they 
should not esteem any part of your grace’s honour to be 
Avouched thereby, but her honour only Bo l5e clearly dis- 
paraged. And I am in such a perplexity, that my mind 

clean amazed : for I never had better opinion in 
woman than 1 had in herr 5 which /^naket>i me to think 
•'•thsfi she should noc be culpa'^le. And again, 1 think 
your highness would not have gone so far, except she 
had surely been culpable. Now I think that your grace 
best knoweth, that, next unt<5» your grace, 1 was most 
bound unto her pf all creatures living. Wherefore, I 
most humbly beseech yoKr grace, to suffer me in that, 
which both GoA’s law. 'nature, and also her kindness 
bindetli me unto ; that^ is, that 1 may, with your 
grace’s favour, wish and pray for her, that she may 
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dedfli^ herself inculpable and innocent. And if she be 
found capable^ conndering your grace’s goodnSss tow^^ 
her, and from what condition ^your grace of your only 
mere goodness took hlr^ and the crewn upon her 
hCf^d^ 1 repute him not your, grace’s faithful 
and subject, nor tn^ unto.^ti}e realm, tSjat would not 
desire the offence witnout mercy to be punishefd, to the , 
example of all other. And as 1 loved J&er not a little, 
for the love which 1 judged hnf to bear towards God and 
his gospel ; so, if she be proved culpable, there is not 
one that loveth God and his gospel that ever will favour 
her, but must bate her above ^ other ; and the more 
they favour the gospel, the more they will hi^te her : for 
therf never was creature in our time that so muciSi sl'an- 
dcred the golipel. And God hath sent her this punish- 
ment, for^that she feignedly h^th professed this gospel 
in her inouth^^and not in heart and deed. And ihbugh 
she have offended gp, that she hath deserved never to be 
reconciled unto^your grace’s favour, yet Almighty God 
hath manifestly declared his goodness towards your 
grace, and never offended yoiv But your grace, I am 
sure, acknowledgeth that you have ofFendetl^hjm/ Where- 
fore 1 trust that your grace will bear no less entire 
favour unto the trutn of tlie gospel than you did before : 
forasmuch as your grace’s fi^our to the gospel was not 
led by affection unto her, but by zeal unto the truth. 
And thus I*bift^eech Almighty God, whose gospel hatib 
ordained your gi'ace to be defended of, ever,jto fyeserve* 
your grace from all evil, and to give you at the ej[jd i 
the promise qf his gospel. J'roin i^ambeth, the 3d day ^ 
of May.” • ‘ * w 

[Cranmer had written, but not despatched this letter, 
when he was summoned to a conference by the lord 
chancellor and other pett-s, who stated to him the facts 
which, they said, could be proved against the queen. 
He therefore, in a postscripts added & follows] : — 

After I had written thislletter unto your grace, my 
lord chancellor, &c. sent foiriiie to come unto tKe star- 
chamber ; and there declared unto me such things as 
o 3 # 
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your grace’s pleasure* was they should make me privy 
unt(j^ Fof the which I^am most bounden unto your 
grace. And what communication we had therein; I 
If doubt not but«they wili make thi true report tliereof to 
your gi^ce. 1 am exceedingly, sorry that such faults can 
he proved by the tjueen^af 1 heyd of their relation. 
^Biit 1 am* and ever shall be, your faithful subject. 

* “ Your grace s 

Huii^jle subject and chaplain, 

‘ ‘‘ Thomas Cantuariknsis.*^ 

The writer of thrt letter, it is plain, only awaits the 
^l^ipg ’s commands as to tlie side on which he should 
array himself; though it is equally e^dent that his in- 
clination went to assert the innocence of hir to whom, 
next to his sovereign, he was^most bound o^ all crea- 
tures living.” He had pronounced the d^orce between 
Henry and Catharine, and thereby a great instru- 
ment in destroying the papal supremacy in England. 
He had confirmed^ by his archiepiscopal authority, the 
marriage of Anne ; and h(y so doing, he was persuaded, 
favoured ^he^ i^oread of gospel truth and pure religion. 
HeJ’ was now commanded to declare that that marriage 

was, and always had been, null and void ; ” and that, 
as a necessary consequence, his god -chi Id, the princess 
Elizabeth, stiould be no lohger reputed legitimate. He 
ck»red not hesitate. After one of those sdterhn mockeries 
'"of the /onqs of justice, designated trials, which abound 
* ii\.,l;his monstrous reign, ('ranmer, “ having God alone 
« before his eyes,” dissolved i^the maripage of Henry and 
fAnile lioleyn. A simflar, but fortunately less bloody, 
farce was performed a very few years after, when the 
king wished to get rid of Anne of Cleves. In obedience 
to the faintly expresseii wishes cC her disgusted husband, 
the archbishop ani^ chancellor, at the head of a deputa- 
tion, humbly solicited theim gracious master’s permission 
to submit to his cinsidera&on a subject of great delicacy 
and iihporlance. Henr]^,Wving, he said, no other 
object in view than the glory of God, the welfare of the 
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realm^ Aitd tbe triumph of truth/" consented^ on the 
condition that they would not propose any tMng to him 
unreasonable and unjust. The subject was then'^au« 
tiously broached^ as arising solely from their own con- 
scientious scruples ; and^ >|in peifect keeping wjth the 
farcical hypocrisy o^the whole proc^^ding. the marriage 
was declared nullVnd void, oecause tbe King *had 
deceived by the exaggerated accounts of ‘Anne's beauty, ' 
and iiad not given his inward assent lo the contract." 
And yet this man was popular 'Htth the mass of his 
sibjects, and is not without his eulogists even in the 
present day ! ^ 

But it was not alone in the matter of wife-murder, 
or other civil ex;ercises of the royal prerogative, ^ 
during this*reigh, the will or caprice of the monarch 
•was the sole law and measure.^ His , 

“ volo, sic jubco ; — stet pro rationc voluntas/’ 

extended even '•to the consciences of his subjects. By 
an arrogant exertion of power, not to be paralleled in the 
annals of oriental desjjotism, ^enry made his own theo- 
logical tenets — such as "they were then,^or hereafter 
might he'" — the exclusive test and standard of religious 
orthodoxy. From fiis dictum there was no appeal nor 
subterfuge: to question his infallibility was a crime be- 
yond the pale of mercy ; m dissent from his doctrines 
was to incur tke extremity of punishment in this worhh 
and, according to his infallible canonists, et^nity oj* 
torment hereafter. And his was not the age of martyrs % 
He had two, favoip-ite principles, 6r dogmata of belief,^ 
which he maintained with all th^ unrelenting intolerance 
of a theologian of the sixteenth century, and with all 
the jealousy of a tyrant in every age ; and, wc should 
add, with all the despotic inconsistency of his character : 
— these were, liis ecclesiastical supremacy, and die 
catholic ^doctrine of the ^‘^^al presence," as explained 
by himself in his controversy witM Luther. By the 
former he attached to his ptJshn the great promoters of 
the new learning," of which Cranmer and Latimer 
0 4 , 
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were the heads ; by the latter he coacihated the adheantiiti 
of the anolent worship^ of which Oardiner^ biahop of 
Wjlh;)iestep, one of the (^aftiest and ablest men of hta 
1 ^, time> was thf acknowledged chief. The court and 
nation were pretty equally ^livided between these two 
great antagonist pities; not that their wayward and 
in ^ erious rnAtcr allow^ 4ny ojwn* manifestation of 
•their differendis, which might imply a freedom of 
opinion, and thrice an undue infringement on the royal 
authority, lie hinirelf vibrated between them ; and by 
alternately exciting their hopes and fears, insured to him- 
self the most servi^^ submission of both ; for, as we 
before observed, this* was not an age of martyrs or high* 
^BITiued patHots. 

The services, however, and the moaeratii^n and ami- 
able temper of Cranmer obtained for him the largest? 
share of the king's friendship ; dnhappily for liimself, as 
it compelled Jiim to be a chief instru^rient in the perse- 
cutions of that reign. These persecutions were con- 
ducted with a stern, and, if we might say of so serious 
a subject, with a ludicrou|impartiiility. To assert the 
papal supremacy was treason ; *to deny the papal doc- 
trine of the eWiiarist was heres/: the one was punished 
by flanging ; the other with the faj^got. Thus papists 
and protestants wore equally obnoxibus to the law, sliould 
their zeal lead them to an open assertion of all their 
r^pective tenets. Henry, to use his «w\i language, 
^ould thus snouch tlie stiff inuinpsimus of the one 
/the Romanists), or the busy rumpsimus of the other 
/the reformers),” at ^lessu^. And/t di^ please him 
Ijgtinjes ; though, owing, we «have no doubt, to the 
moderate councils of Cranmer, not to such an extent as 
might be expected from his despotic and sanguinary 
temper. Tv;o days after the execution of Cromwell, 

I who first suggested to his master the policy of renoun- 
cing the papal supremacy, and who was but the too 
faithful minister ofthis willlthree catholics, coupled with 
three protestants, were dra^g^ed on the same hurdle from 
the Tower to Smithfield, and there executed j the former 
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Mng liRnged and quartered as traitors^ for denying the 
Idng’a eccleaiastical pre-eminence ; the lattet^beiiigj^dn- 
8un^ by dre^ as heretics^ for questioning the royal doc- 
trine of the eucharist. * ^ « 

But of all the persecutions^ for heresy of this reign, 
none excited peater intere^ than that ^f Lambert, a 
schoolmaster in priests orders, for herOTy,~that vj^ ^ 
for drying the catholic doctrine of th^e^real presence. 
Lambert had been imprisonef^ for the same offence by 
Cranmer*s predecessor in the see ^f Canterbury, but 
had escaped punishment by that prelate’s timely death. 
Nothing intimidated, he persisted, lafter his release, in 
the open avowal of his opinions, till having heard a 
sermon on the sublet from Dr. Taylor, afterwards bishop 
of London, He presented that dignitary with an elabo- 
rately written protest, under ^eight heads or reasons, 
against the l^omanist (loctrine of transubstantiation. 
Taylor handed the^japer to Dr. Barnes, wh^ maintained 
the Lutheran coti substantiation theory of the eucharist ; 
but as this differed again from the "W^ycliffism of Lambert, 
the latter was cited by Barnes ^ answer for his heresy 
before the archbishop. tJranmer, on the ^cpujcd being 
brought before him, endeavoured to reason or to 
date him into a recantation ; but Lambert, instead of 
yielding, appealed from the n^tropolitan to the king, as 
head of the church. Henry eagerly embraced so favour- 
able an opporiiUiifty for displaying his theological learning(» 
and for asserting his ecclesiastical supremacy. ^ day ‘ 
was publicly lixed lor the unusual contest ; and at tlip * 
appointed houfe the Jcing apj^ared on his throne, with * 
all his judges, ministers, bishops, and officers of state;» 
to enter the lists with the schoolmaster. The i)roceed- 
ings are told wdtli dramatic effect by Mr. Hume. For 
live hours the unfortunate Lambert had to contend with 
tlie harangues of Henry, Cranmer, (Jardiner, and five 
other leaders of both the old aiid the litw learning. At 
the end of this time he was a^:ed by me exulting mon- 
arch whether he was satisned.'^ Wilt thou live or 
die ? The exhausted and intimidated culprit had no 
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reply, but that he threw himself on the royal mercy, 

Sljau must die then !— jthou must die ! for I will not 
be* me patron of heretics,” was the humane answer, 
I^ambert met his fate ftith iinnness ; and not tlie least 
remarkable circumstance, of diis story is, that Taylor, 
Barnes, and (jranmer, the inarruraents in bringing 
^ Wwi to the stake, were all three nurned a few years 
afterwards for j^hc very same doctrine, for which they 
were, moreover, then strotigly, and perhaps not unjustly, 
suspected of having predilection. 

In fairness to the men of this age of persecution, it 
should be borne in <iind that intolerance was then, and 
hi&jk Tnpre Jjian a century after, the common law of 
Christendom. Toleration was a terijj, scarcely heard of 
in theory, and wholly unknown in practice. • The magis- 
trate of the sixteenth century doubted as little /he justice 
of consigning a heretic to the flames, a^the magistrate 
of our own# more enlightened timof, of sentencing the 
impugner of established opinions to gabl or transport- 
ation, or the utterer of a forged note to the gallows. 
The pretext — the prevertion ^of crime by terror of its 
consequeljce^S^^and the preservation of the integrity of 
tlij body cor))0rate, by (to use the favourite metaphor of 
the times) “ the amputation of the diseased member — ” 
was the same in both c^es. excepting indeed that the 
zeal of the former was incited by an additional motive 
ilerived from his religion. The comTueft of men is 
'mainly de^»rmined by the circumstances in which they 
'* aj-e placed ; amon^ which circumstances, the opinion of 
“ contemporaries is, perhaps* the most infliumlial. Public 
•“Opifiion was not outraged by \he dreadful punishments 
inflicted on thost from whom the odious charge of heresy 
repelled the current of public sympathy. Uniformity of 
theological doctrines was a phrSse then synonymous with 
the very existenca of religion itself ; and those doctrines 
and that uniforirjty it waj considered to he tjie solemn 
duty of the govfi-nment rto maintain with unrelenting 
vigilance. Where any refcxation of this stem discipline 
occurred, it was owing to temperament and animal feel- 
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ing, rather than to a judidons estimate of the vdue ,of 
religious liberty. At all tim^s and in every clasi^^of 
society are to be found individuals so constitutio^i^y 
humane, so nervously a^prehensiv*? of pain^^in thcmsdves, 
60 tremblingly sympatheticavith^ the appearance of sufFa*- 
ing in others, that ^ot ev^ . religious ^naticism can 
make them unrelentingly cruel. Whenever power 'ia 
vestei^in the hands of such persons, a negative toleration, 
tliat is, a diminution of, or a <|refraining from, persecu- 
tion will pre?vail ; for the actions of individuals, it will 
be almost invariably found, receive their tone and colour- 
ing much more from the general tcHjnper or feelings ©f 
the heart, than from the decisions of the undprstandJjjg, 
Philip Melancthon^as a man of this class, and Reginald 
Pole and Thnstal, and so probably were sir Thomas 
More and^Cranmer ; not so Lusher, Calvin, Knox, and 
the other leading reformers on the one hand, nor the 
Gardiners or Bonn^^ on the other. One fact should be 
received in pallilltion of all : the great truth, so pregnant 
with charity towards our fellow-men, that hdief is indC’- 
pendent on the will, was not those times dreamt of, 
and even at present is not so constantly hQfnt^in mind 
as the interests of humanity would dictate. Mistakyig 
the expression of belief for the act itself, the members of 
each sect or party cndeavourei^ to force the reception of 
w'hat their own sincerity, by a very natural illusion, 
convinced thftrn** nothing but malignant obstinacy couM 
prevent from Ijeing at once eagerly adopted-^ ais:»l thus 
intolerance was masked, even to its zealots, under thp 
title of checking and j^unishingtwilful error, and of advanc- 
ing the cause of truth. Before, therefore, we condAnti* 
the actors in those dramas of persecution which stain 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, let us con- 
sider whether there may not |K)ssibly be some of our 
own laws and usages of so intolerant >and sanguinary a 
character /is to require hereafter the len^nt interpretation 
of a more enlightened and thei^e more*nuinane posterity. 
While we reprobate the barbarous and unchristian prac- 
tices of our fatliers, it might be as well for us to examine 
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^etMer there is any leaven of them still larking amoiif} 
Oti^lves. * Let us, in a^word, take care, while we ate 
indignantly pointing out the beams which blinded the 
vision of thdie who Rave preened us in the career of 
human improvement, that sattne motes of prejudice and 
uncharitablen|8s nAy not (jbstruct^our own. The Area 
, SmitKfiehl are certainly extinguisned for ever ; but 
is the spirit of ^intolerance that Idndled them alto/jether 
allayed ? 

The abolition of the papal supremacy necessarily 
placed the tenure of the hierarchy on a new footing. 
As yet no prelate Jihad been consecrated without tlie 
huli, which bound him to recognise the see of 
Rome as the canonical head of the ^hurch. But this 
recognition had been lately declared treasofi ; and there 
was no precedent for the^ dependency of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction on the will of the civil magistrate. Henry 
was much yuzzled as to the cours%he should follow in 
this entirely new order of things. Th6 arbitrariness of 
his temper led him to push his newly-assumed prero- 
gative to its utmost liuii*; ; but in doing so he would 
be actii% in« the very teeth oj[ those principles which 
hq had vehemently inainfained in^ his controversy with 
Luther. From this embarrassment he was relieved by 
the address and boldness^f his vicar-general (Cromwell, 
and by the pliant example of Cranmer. The body of 
^ the clergy maintained tlmt the chur A had inherited 
from fhert divine founder a power iinderived from, 
and uncontrollablt^ by, die civil authority, to preach 
and administer the sacraments, and enforce her own 
^ discipline by her own weapons and influence. Cranmer, 
on the other hand, contended, somewhat strangely, when 
we recollect that he was then Archbishop of (Canterbury, 
that the king alone, having th^’need of spiritual as well 
as civil officers, l^j'd the right to appoint them. In the 
time of the apostles, lig* added, the people appointed, 
because they nad no^tmristian king but occasion- 
ally accepted such as might he recommended by the 
apostles of their mvn voluntary will, and not for any 
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fi]U^pmority tlut Ihe apostles had over them :** in * 
appdintment of bishops and priests, as in that of dvS}/ 
officers, some ceremonies are to be used, not of 
tieoessity, but for go0d order and seemly fashion , 
tierertheles^ he vho i^ appointed bishop or priest 
needeth no consecration by the scriptturc^ for election or 
appointment thereto -is sufficient.” — Ihis,'’ he say^v, 
with his usual caution, is mine opinion and sentence 
at thi?prcHent ; which, nevettheless^ 1 do not teme- 
rariously define, but refer the judgment thereof to your 
majesty.” 

But Cromwell, in whom as vicao-general the king’s 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction vras^vestecl, was not content 
witli the silent o^ rather implied submission of^^e 
clergy whiclf the archbishop’s influence had induced. 
At the^ su^estion of two of his, creatures, he adopted an 
expedient, by which the obedience pf the church dig- 
nitaries would be p^hed to the quick. In Jjie plenitude 
of his authority^ as the king’s ecclesiastical minister, he 
suspended the power of all the prelates and ordinaries 
in the realm^ on the ground of^a general visitation aboiu 
to be made by the sfipreme head of thcr»church.” 
Those bishops and priestl who had claimed an authority 
by divine right w^oufd thus be compelled to produce 
their proofs ; or, if they did not resign their offices, to 
acknowledge the crown to be. tne sole origin of spiritual 
jurisdiction, »by» petitioning j,,it for the restoration qj' 
their usual authority. As might be expecte^J fr^gm his ♦ 
Erastian tenets, C'ranmer led the way, and submitted \ 
with becoming hunplity. XJus example was followed 
by the clergy, to whom he had addressed, as inetropolrjaiy;-^ 
a circular letter on the subject ; and, after a mouth's 
suspension, each bishop received a separate commission 
from the king to do urhatever belonged to the office 
of bishop” during tlie royal pleasurq. The reason as- 
signed for granting the induigence aided to its degra- 
dation. It was stated in thej comrnitfion restoring the 
episcopal power, not that the goVcrnmciit of bishops was 
necessary for the church, but that the king’s vicar-general. 
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OH aiocount of the mirldpHcity of business with whieh he 
v'yrAS loadecF, could not propedy attend to every thing in 
person {in sm persona txp^iendmn mn euffieiet^), 
f and therefore should^be proviM. with assistance^ to 
guard against the inconveniences f of delay apd interrup- 
lion.” ^ 

^ But Orannfer well knew^ that tfie ?nere assuming of 
^ the ecclesiastical supremacy by tHfe crown wotiJd little 
advantage the Sause of ^oure religion so long as those 
strong holds of the Somish supersti^on, th^ monasteries 
and priories^ continued in existence. He accordingly 
with zeal seconded jthe counsels of Cromwell for their 
^ si^)ression. The propoial was greedily snatched at by 
H^iry, to whom it opened the prospect of inexhaustible 
wealth, as well as an ample held Sr tht exercise of 
power. His courtiers, yiinisters, and the lordi'^of his 
council eagerly joined in the chase ; foj the spoils of 
the clergy promised a rich harvest to their rapacity, 
having been held out as the prob^de ^reward of their 
zeal by the artful policy of tlie vicar-general.- Spoliation 
and plunder thus becai^e the order of the day : the 
monasteiftes were suppressed'; their corruptions and 
crimes exposed to public odiuin ; and their funds and 
lands applied to transforming thJ hungry minions that 
spanieled a tyrant’s heels into the' founders of still flou- 
rishing, wealthy, and nof)le families. But such an ap- 
gjication, thougli in the cud, perha])S, *onv of the most 
^ prudept tjiat could have been adopted, was very dif- 
i ferent from that contemplated by Cranmer. That 
I prelate saw with {laiii aqd dismay Hepry dbntenting 

rommission mav be seen in nurnet’s records to tlie first volume of 
his History of the Rt*nnnatiori, -under the title, “ Licentia Kegia roncessa 
Domino episcopo ad Lxercendam jiirisdietionom epi'.eop.dem ” 'J’he pas- 
sage referred to in the text runs thus — “ (>uia tamen ijise Thomas, t'rom- 
well nostriK et hiijiiM regiK Anglia* tot et^tani arduis negotiis arleo pnepe- 
dituh exi'.tit, quod ad omnem junsdictuinein nobis, nti Supreme Capitc 
hujuriiiKMli cumpetentem, uhirpie ; locttrum infra hoc regnum nostrum 
pr.efatiini, in his qine xif'iVAixi commode non patnmtur, aut bine no«;trorum 
si'bditorum injuriu dift^m non pof.nnt, in sua persona exyied^einlum, non 
sutluiet. Nos tins in\ lac parte tpupplicationibus humililms inclinati, et 
riohtrorum subditoruin comniod^i? PoiiBuIere cupieiites. Tibi vice nostras,” 
Dire ' 

The bishop erroneously insinuates that Konner only received this huroi- 
liatMigly couched licence : — it was the general form. 
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with the slaughter of the carcass^ which he left 
ti$ booty to his followers to fatten upon. knew that 
tllOB6 Spoliators were perfectly indifferent to every thing 
but their own aggraAiseinent ; and that for them the 
.plineiples of the refortna|^on ^would have no charms^ 
unless their profession wcre^accompanied by an increase 
of wealth and wA-lciy distinction. Nevlr ye^ did tl 
world witness a c,«<^ more despicabl]^*rapaciou8 than 
the cohrtiers of Henry VIII. j It was, therefore, with 
deep regrct||tbat (^anraer beheld the alienation of the 
church property in a manner diffeient from that 
which he had recommended, anc^j which Henry had 
promised to act upon. Ile(|propo6cd that ^on the pew 
endowments a ceijain number of cathedrals should be 
erected, an(> that in e\ery cathedral there should’ be 
provision made for readers pf divinity, Gieck, and 
Hebrew ; and^for a gieat number of students to be 
both exercised in tl\^ daily worship of (Jod,. and trained 
up in study and devotion, whom the bishop might 
transplant out of this nursery into all jiarts of his 
diocess.” We cannoj& but lagiciit with the archbishop, 
that his exceilent design* had been abainjppecb for such 
an unworthy use as gorging the reptiles of a palaJ^e ; 
tliougli wfe are veil aware of the benefits which lja\e 
emerged from a beginning of little promise. 

The measure to the effecting of whicli the influence 
of the areliUisIxjp was next diiected was one of st^iJ 
greater imjiortance to our religion. To tin. ii>;;^nortal' 
honour of ( raiimer be it stated that he was the first fp 
place the llib^e in ^le hand)| of the laity of Knglaiid ; 
an act whicli will atone fOr a thousand instances of ^hl'» 
])U&illanimity, and which will ever recommend his name 
to our gratitude. Henry had promised on the sup- 
j/rcssion of Tyndal’s ve^ision of tlie Old and New Tes- 
tament ip 1,530, that lie would proyide a new trans- 
lation by the joint labouv of gi^^t, learned, and 
catholic persons.” Cranmer,iJ during'^ his lesidence in 
Germany, had witnessed the extraordinary success 
which the reformers deiived from the diffusion of the 
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saeted volume^ ^and had resolved upon ittf inteoduM^ 
into his native country^ Scarcely was he insti^SM^ 
therefore, in the see of Canterbury in 15^3, thaU^c 
reminded the ting of flis promi||l^ and by his lepeafidR 
importunity in person, ^Qd bp inducii^ the convocatiU|i 
to petition tod Cromwell to suppmt^ fi)e prayer, he at' 
hXigth olftained the royal injunct™ ^to have the Bible 
(Mathew’s eclitijn) placed in all parish churches, -with 
the liberty to every manCto read it at pleasure, ’^pro- 
vided he did not disturb the preachy in hi^p^ermon, nor 
the officiating clergyraH during service.” In tHO years 
after (in the (indulgence was extended ft‘om the 

church to nrivate nouses^iirider some restrictions : care 
being at the same time taken, witli^ the characteristic 
jealousy of the 'I'udors, to inform the people that the 
liberty which they enjoy/*d was not a right to which 
they possessed any claim, but a favour granted of the 
royal liberalitiy and goodness/’ 

Thus Was the way cleared for the reformation 
in England. By abolishing the papal supremacy and 
making the crown the. sourc|| * of all ccclesiastidd 
authority,’ the clergy were strijiped of the power of 
res’sting the further innovations of the sovereign, and 
made wholly dependent on his will. By the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries they were, moreover, de- 
prived of the means of appealing to the prejudices of 
the people, unless iu the dangerous chaiUcter of rebels. 

’ By ilistidbi.d:ing the church possessions among his courtiers 
afid gentry, Henry bound them to the new order of 
things by the ties of propeWy, hope,.fear, ^lul j^atitude ; 
•and by disseminating the Bible among the middle 
classes, he ]irc])ared them for the reception of gospel 
truth, by enabling them, of themselves, to distinguish 
between it and paj)al error, ^he favour of the work- 
ing classes and lower orders was not yet di^iectly ap* 
j)ealed to. irt 

While these iiiiportantj|ji)roccedings were in progress, 
two events occurred productive of much uneasiness to 
Cranmer, — the fall and execution of Cromwell, on a 
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tremn> and the beheading of Queen Catherine 

for- incontinency. AVith the vicjr-general 
Cnaim^ hafUbeen in habita of ttie closest confidence and 
friendship^ and had^ have seon^ used^is influence 
inlaid of the protestant ^c^ines. Cromwell was not at^ 
heart a friend of the reformation f bu^^ being hated and 
despised by the adfieA*nts die old woi^hip/ he wa« 
throwm by a spirit of^revenge, among thg headers of the 
new lining. During his ofJLcial career, Cranmer's 
councils werej|by hi^ support, made paramount in the 
cabinet, and the religious tenets if the court approxi- 
mated more and more to those of the |^mtheran reformers. 
But after this fall, as the arclihii^hop had foreseen, the 
opinions of Henr^ acted upon by (iardiner and^the 
other Romaniit ministers, retrograded to the doctrines bf 
the treatise by which he Iiad wo^ the title of Defender 
of the Faith.’' It was, therefore, with dismay that Cran- 
mer heard of Iiis friend’s arrest and inipeachn^^nt ; for he 
had a true presentiment of its consequences to religion, 
which augm^ted the anguish of personal sorrow. He 
'wwte to the king on thf^^ubjec^ and dwelt much on the 
fiiBen minister’s zeal and tliligcnce in his service, ^‘and 
in discovering all plots as soon as they were made: thirt 
he had always loved the king above ail things, and served 
him witli great fidelity and success ; that he thought 
no king of England ever had sucli a servant : upon that 
account he hail Ijved him, as one that loved the king, 
above all others. But,” he adds, with his usual, tiijjidity 
and caution, if lie was a traitor, he was glad it was 
(liscoverefR Bpt he^^prayed <jod ea/hestly to send the 
king such a counsellor in his stead, wdio could and would*- 
serve him as he had done.’* * Knowing the danger as 
well as inutility of attempting to arrest the hand of 
Henry once raised in’ vei;geance, he prudently avoided 
aU allusioi^ to the particular charge on which CromwcU 

• ” Tins lettpr,” pays Burnet, “ fchows' both the Armness of Cranmer’s 
friendahip, and that he had a great aoul, i! jt turned t/y t’w ‘'hanpe ol men’s 
fortunes to like or dislike them .ib they sU^ or deeliiuHi from their gieaU 
I1C88 " — The letter, the reader wil! iirobably think, far less shows Cran- 
mcr's firmness or greatness of soul than the hi&hop’s remarks evince the 
wish to invest him with them. 
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had been arrested, atid confined himself to a recaj>itula- 
tion of his former services. Having thus indulged hia 
better feelings, he weiil along with the stream, and 
voted for ther second fttul the thM reading of the bill of 
^attainder without trial,^ of^which atrocious instrument 
of despotism, by aikind of retributive justice, Cromwell 
c?yas lhe*first Victim, as he had htecii tl)e first inventor. 
Though ther£ was much base ingratitude and pruelty 
on the part of his rnastef in the fate of Cromwell, it was 
with justice Imt liwle lamented hy^thc nj^on at large ; 
for even his ignominious death could not allay the re- 
collection that he \»ad been at all times the artful coun- 
sellor and willing instrument of that master’s tyranny 
against others. 

‘ The king was on one of his progresses^ accompanied 
by Ids young queen,, Catherine Howard, when one 
Lascclles waited on C’ranmer, ’'and acquainted him with 
facts, on the authority of his si^er, a servant in the 
Norfolk family, which tainted the honour of the royal 
bed. The information could only excite regret and 
terror. It is painful to a hurnaae mind to be tlie instru- 
ment of ano^lierV disgrace of misery ; and yet the arch- 
IJishop felt that his loyalty asVeQ as Ids safVly would be 
coniproudsed, and might he endaVigered, b/ liis keeping 
the secret to his own^ bosom. ’ He communicated the 
matter to the chancellor and others of the council ; and 
«,ithey agreed with him, that though ilf^ might be equally 
dang»'*ro'ts to conceal as to discover it to the king, the 
flatter course would, under all circumstances, be the most 
prudent. As the subject was qne of, gre^ delicacy, 
- Cranmer broke it to the unsuspecting husband in a long 
letter, in which the manner in which the information 
was obtained is stated with anxious minuteness, lest it 
should be inferred that he wes a seeker of scandal or a 
spy upon the proceedings of the palace. An enquiry was 
the result of Lids painful intelligence : incontinency 
before marriage was jir^ed against the Lady Catherine, 
and criminality after inferred. ’Che opportunity of shed- 
ding blood was too tempting and feasible to be resisted : 
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on the 13th February, 1 542, she was beheaded on Tower- 
hill, assorting her con jugal fidelity, while she Tjonfessed 
her maiden delinquencies. * 

It would be needless enquire®what shmre Cranmer 
’ had in framing and sanctiot^ng the Institution " and 
the Erudition *’ of (Uiristian or whether the 

bloody law of Uhe^six arftcles was wh^ly owing to. 
the intrigues of (Jardiner and the llomanisj^arty. Dur- 
ing HciVy’s reign, the royal ^itandard of orthodoxy 
would have been received by the energy of the new 
learning, even though it were still more popish in its 
doctrine ; and by the clergy of the fild learning, even 
though it had issued from the protestant league of 
Smaicald. He was infallible in his own estimation, aSTd, 
what was mote, poSsessed the will and the power ib 
prove himself so in tha< of othcr^ Tlic Institution, ' 
and the Erudition,” wliit-h was known by the name of 
tile king's book, arc chiefly remarkable for^thc ultra- 
catholicisiri of their rtieology, and for the earnestness 
with which they inculcate the doctrine of passive obe- 
dience.* They were tlxe stand?jd of orthodoxy till the 
accession of Edward VI., Vhen the reformatioi party 
became possessed of the niknagement of affairs, and al! 
p(*rsons were compelled* to subscribe to them. 

The statute of the 5ix articles was, however, still 
more trying to the feeling and conscience of the frientis 
of pure religion, fwrticularly to ('rantner, who employed,, 
all liis address, and a degree of boldness that wa^uqjjsual 
to aim, to have it softened down, if not defeated. (>ne 
of tliose articlesj, indCj^'d, toucl^d hiin* to the quick : it 
declared tlie marriages of priests to be invalid, and conv ' 
pelled such ])ersons in orders as might have been living 
with their wives to repudiate them, making subsequent 
cohabitation felony, 'rheij reader is aware, that during 

* A <.crmnTi of Cranmer is quoted by Stryj>e, in \‘ihich it is inculcated, 
that rhfiiijjh tne rn.iK<.‘.tnite8 he evil an<l very tyrAts a^'amst the com- 
monwealth, atm enemies to C'liriht's religuji, yet ye ^^ibjects inieHt obey in 
all worliilj ihmgfe as the Christians do und|K |he truth, and ought so to do, 
as loiifT as he eommandeth them not to do apamst Ourt ” The samr* doe- 
Uine was pieachetl by the lloinanist party, as may be seen in (rardiner’s I>e 
Vi*ra Obedientia. 

p 2 
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his residence in Germany, Cranmer had married a kins- 
woman of4)siander, a Lutheran divine. He never pub- 
licly avowed his marriage, as the canon which imposed 
celibacy on the priesAood hadciot been abrogated, and 
the king was well known t^ be averse from his clergy 
entering into a st^te of wedlock. His wife, however. 
Jived wkh hiSn in private, ^ind boite him several children. 
His first opposition to the atrocious statute, which he 
knew would bear on l^m with such terrible .1‘verity, 
was made in the ^committee of spiritual petirs, whose 
labours terminated in the framing of the six articles. 
That committee divided for eleven days on every 

article, till Henry grew so impatient, that he came 
dovvii in person, and awed the prelates (excepting the 
bishop of Salisbury, who continUeth lewd fool,*') 
by his goodlie learning” into unanimity. As the 
danger came nearer, Cfanmer*o efforts and ingenuity to 
avert it were doubled ; and at last lie ventured to submit 
his reasons in writing to the superio-T judgment of the 
king’s grace,” against the obnoxious articles, particularly 
that which insisted on the celibacy of the clergy. On 
this sor^ point he suggested the expediency of a royal 
d jclaration^ lhat would be equivalent to a suspension of 
that part of the statute, till the lawfulness of the mar- 
riage of priests should be debated in the universities, on 
the hazardous condition, that, if judgment were given 
^^gainst his opinion, its advocates shtvih^ suffer death ; 

’ if in its favour, that the canonical }*rohibition, and the 
article founded on it, should be no longer enforced, and 
'that the matter sliouhl bfj left injuturc^to every man's 
^ -ovm conscience.* Henry bo*e patiently with this un- 

* The delivery ox the MS treatise, containiiif; the areliWshop’s nbjerti(jnf) 
to the 8IX artu'l'. s, wa.^ accumpanted by a ludicrous accident, illuatrative of 
the customs ol thetiixKS The bearer of it, Cianiner’s secrotar> , “ must 
needs go to the Southwark side of the riSei, in a wherry, to look on a brar- 
baitinf that was near the river, tcAm* tke king was in person. They that 
were ui the boat leappl out, and left the poor secretary alone there. But 
the Dear got into Ihcnooat, with the dogs about her, and^sunk it.” The 
f ecretary and the tresf^ise were, ' owever saved from drowriiXi^. 

Our modern notions are started by the fact ot the king’s joining a rabbit* 
rout at a bear-bait : but evert' the court ladies took part in those cruel 
” amusements *’ Bear-baiting was the Virgin Queen’s favourite pastime : 
with It she treated her most distinguished visiters j and it was an important 
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usual contradiction to his will, but remained inexorable. 
Craniner next induced Melant^thon to write the king a 
long letter, for the purpose of subduing his obstinacy ; 
but also without avail. Henry was rooted to his pur- 
pose ; and the archbishop ^sa^ with dismay, that his 
marriage was rendered void law, afld thjt death might 
be the penalty of his continuing to harboiy his wife anir' 
children. Having despatched them int haste to their 
friends ^n Germany, and written a dutiful apology to 
the king for his presumption in for a moment differing 
in oiunion from him, Cranmer artfully revived a design 
of a conference between the Engl:|^h and continental 
divines, that liad been agitated for the last ft^v yeiijii 
the council. After^what had passed, to persist in caUipg 
in question any of the articles might have cost him his 
head; but»he wisely cop ceivecJ that foreigners might 
with safety impugn them under the appearance of advo- 
cating their own do^tfrines ; and that the king might 
thus be induced lo relax from his obstinacy. The con- 
ference was accordingly held ; but Henry was not 
diverted a tittle from hij opiuions ; and till his death 
Cranmer was obliged to jceep his wife ani*chddren on 
the C’ontinentj without daring to avow the validity of liis 
marriage. ^ 

The slippery footing on wiicli the law of celibacy 
placed ('ranmer with respect to his further efforts for the 
advancement f)f ftie reformation, made him confine him* 
self very much to the immediate business cf kis see j 
during the remainder of this reig^. The court, aa 
usual, was divided >y the o^rt intrigues of the two 
great religious parties who struggled for the king’s 
vour, and who looked up to Gardiner, and the Duke of 
Norfolk, and the archbishop and the Seymours, as their 
leaders. As the question at issue was now mixed up 

infjrediPMt in'^hp fare which she received^ return, Jl her profjrcsses. There 
were not Icsh than twelve Ijears killwl fiv her amusement at Kenilworth, 
at her now immortal v wit there. When Sffakspeare became a proprietor of 
the (ilobe theatre in Southwark, the performances W'crc forbidden on those 
days in which the ** game of bear-baiting, and like pastimes, which are 
maintained for her majesty’s pleasure,” was practised. 

p 3 * 
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with polemics, it need scarcely be added, that each an- 
tagonist regarded the o^hcr with intense and implacable 
hatred. Many attempts were made to deprive C'ranmer 
of the royal ^countenance ; but llenry liad too much con- • 
fidence in his loyalty, |md‘^too grateful a recollection of 
his many ^elica'le services, to be affected cither by 
the insinuations or comjdaints of tfiose wdiom he knew 
to be the areWnshop’s personal enemies. The preben- 
daries of Canterbury bi^jught a charge against him, but 
weri^ themselves 'Arraigned, somip imprisoned, and all 
obliged to beg tlic accused pralate’s pardon. The member 
for Bedfordshire h .d the boldness, in the house of com- 
to 'accuse (Jranmer of here.sy ; but the king sent the 
varlct” a peremptory message, tb :! if he did not im- 
mediately acknowledge his error, he should be made an 
example to his fellowi On anuther occajon, Henry 
had consented to the committal of tlic 'rchbishop ; but, 
on reflectic.i, changed his mind, ai? 1 sent liiin a ring as a 
testimony of his unaltered friendship. 'J'he leaders of 
Shakspeare are awaie of the subsequent incidents: — 
Craiimer was bidden to he equncil, at the door of which 
the prints of all ICnglaiid w'as kept waiting an hour 
among the footmen and ser\aiits,” according to the testi- 
mony of an eye-witness : the king unexpectedly appeared 
among them : Cianmec produced the ring, and there 
followed a wonderful confusion.” "J'lie king com- 
'Tnatided them to be reconciled to the archbishop, whom 
“ lie rotjsted by the faith he owed to Cod, — laying 
Jiis hand on his bre ast, — that if a prince could be obliged 
by his subjects, lie v'ds h} the primate ; a.id that he took 
^iiitn to be the most faithful subject he had, and a person 
to whom he v^'as most beholden.” Witli tin’s striking 
proof of the sovereign’s affection for the archbishop, the 
overt malice of liis enemies ceased till the reign of Mary. 

(!ramner attended his royal patron in his last mo- 
ments. Being jjsked if ^‘he wished to confer with any 
clergyman, now that he 'tvas on the approach of death, 
Henry answered, Only with Cranmer, and not with 
him as yet. 1 will first repose myself' a little (he could 
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not bear the thoup:ht of dying), ana as I find myself I 
will determine,’' When the archbishop arrived^ he found 
him speechless, but not altogether insensible. He asked 
him to give him some ivitimation tof his r\iliance on the 
merits of his Redeemer, yiie king grasped his hand 
strongly, bowed his head, anif expyed. By his will 
Cranrner was appointed one of the coui<til of* regency^ 
during the minority of the young Edwa^^f. 

TheXisual consequences of aiLlespotic reign manifested 
themselves immediately on the death 4»f Henry. J^long 
as he lived, the firm'pres^re of his iron hand had, as 
we have seen, enforced a level rnoi^tony of obedience. 
That removed, a recoil took place in the public mind 
that was felt at once in our civil ami ecclesiastical ^ffisti- 
tutions. Scifrcely had his remains been consigned to >be 
tomb, M^hcn his more sanguinary laws were abrogated, 
his am)inaious,^trcasons 'and felonies effaced fiom the 
statute hook, and jiis proclamations stripped of their 
legislative validii^. The king's hook, The Erudition of 
a (/hristian Man,” ceased to he the standard of religious 
orthodoxy ; for the young prjnee and his two uncles, 
and Cranrner, his most* influential eounsell'vs, were 
strongly imbued ivith tlfc spirit of Protestantism, and 
had determined on sejiarating still further the Church of 
England from tlie Catholic worship. But these beneficial 
changes were hut the bright morning of a cloudy day : 
the public mind* was in a state of high excitement, aij^d 
restless ambition renewed its outrages again;^t Jjw and 'i 
reason. An oligaiehy, with its factious concomitants,* 
succeeded to dcs^iiotism : ^iie successful monopolist 
of the powTr which Ileni^, by his will, had pqiially*do»i 
volved upon a council of regency, of not less than sixteen 
persons, followed another to the scaffoltl ; to-day the 
protector signed the de^th-warrant of his own brother, 

* It has Ijlpen truly obsf'rvctl by Clarendon, tliail except in tho matter of 
the papal supremacy, Henry lived ami dieil u "urd\ eathohe. Besides 
reeeiviiig the saerament aeeording to -ilje rites and interpietation of the 
Ttoraari Catholic church, he willed a sum of money tor masses for his soul, 
perhaps thinking it prudent to be on the safe side on the purgatory doc. 
trine. 



to-morrow he shar^ d?At ;&tother’s faito ; a no diataiit 
day^sees Budley, the successful usurper of the yoitog 
^^nM*ch*s prerogatives, atoning with his life for his law- 
less prcsumpKon. All this whiltf^ however^ it is consoling 
to observe that the doctrines the reformation were, un- 
der the vigilant car« of Cranj[ner, advancing with a certain^ 
^because yteadj and moderate, prog^esl; and, by the close 
of the short rJ^n of Edward the Sixth, had become so 
dee])W rooted in the aifefetions of the more enlightened, 
wealpLy, and thenie influential classes, that they have 
to this day continued the inalienable patrimony of the 
English people. A, brief exposition of the principles by 
which the archbishop and his associates were guided, in 
effecting this great religious revolution .^will, besides being 
mtire suitable to our design than a mere ^chronological 
narrative of each proceeding in which Craniij,pr w^as en- 
gaged in the interval between the deatlv.of Ilenry and 
the accession of Mary, we shouljl hope, impress the 
reader with a due conviction of tlieir wisdom and moo ^ 


ration. Cranmer’s first stej) was to petition the new king 
for a licence to continue ir\^the exercise of his ecclesiastical 
juri^ictbn,^pn tlie ground tfiat, as his archiepiscopal 
aiTwhority was derived solely ffoin the crown, it neces- 
sarily expired with the death of the gi anting monarch. 
The example of the metropolitan was, as a matter of 
course, followed by the otlier prelates ; and their depend- 
qpce on, and their obedience to, the ^’Vll of the execu- 


: live by .tlvs means revived and strengthened. 

* Having thus precluded the evil consequences of re- 
fiactory colleagues^, the a»-chbishoit next,, established a 
fWyftl visitation, chiefly for thd purpose of enforcing his 
Book of IJomihes, just then composed, and Erasmus’s 
paraphrase of the New ’Festament, to be read after mass 
in every church on Sundays an^l holidays. The object 
was to familiarise the people with the language apdjn- 
junc lions of the ^fiospeJ •delivered in the iprnacuJar 
tongue, and by that ineaife to make the introduction of 
more striking ebtfuges in the ancient practices and wor- 
ship, which he was then maturing in his own bosom, less 
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alwupt and rej^fignant to estaWished prejudi|Ji?s. The 
greatest part of the ignorant copinions ” (we quote Burnet, ii 
vol. ii. p. 35.) seemed to consider their priests dl a 
sort of peopie who had*such a seA*et tricl^of saving thdr* 
souls as mountebanks pret^d iy the cure of diseases ; and 
that there was nothing to b^done but to leave themselves 
in their hands, an# the business coulcj^ not ’miscarr/,, 
Thia was the chief basis and support of all that super- 
stition Vvhich was so prevalen^in the nation. The other 
extreme was of some corrupt gosp^ler, who thdl%ht if 
they magnified Christ mu*b, and dependc<l on his merits 
and intercession, they could not perjsh, which way soever 
they led tlieir lives. In the Homilies, there^re, cj^ecial ^ 
care was taken tpj-cctify both these errors.*' Between 
these two ejJtremes C^ranrnor steered with great address 
and modg^ation ; on the one/hand, dwelling on the 
boundless merits of Christ's sufferings ; on the other, 
htfiisting that, to pa^’^akc of them, repentanje and purity 
heart were Indispensably neccvssary. The catholic 
ceremouicfci were left untouched, and only the more gross 
supeiatitions, such as driving #ut the devil by sprinkling 
holy water and lightinjj consecrated cai’iUes,'* animad- 
verted uj)on and forbidden. The use of images was^ot 
yet discouraged, their^ worship alone being prohibited*, 
as contrary to the mandates o^Scripture. 

Having thus cautiously felt his way, the primate 
2 ceeded to''lo|f off’, by little and little, the supers titiofis 
excrescences that had ilisfigured for so man/ sipjes the ]| 
purity and simy)licity of the Christian worship, and t'i 
engraft gradually :<i their utead those dpptrines and 
emonies which are stfll the hoast of the churclf oT* 
^^rigland. Orders were issued to all the bishopvS to 
abolish, in their respective dioceses, the custom of bear- 
ing candles on Candlcnjas-day, of receiving ashes on 
Ash Wednesday, and of carrying palms on Palm Sunday; 
and the /acrament of the Lord's ►tapper was com- 
manded to be thenceforth adinfnistercf in both kinds, 

* “ AmonK Crantner’s papers I have seen several arguments for a moderate 
use of images.” Zittr/itV, li p. I3. 
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and in the English' language. I’he mass ^ was, at the 
same time, celebrated as usual in Latin ; and care was 
taken to guard against offensive comments on the catho- 
^iic belief of the real presence in flie eucharist. 

A great progress was. thrfs unobtrusively and unre- 
sistingly ^mad^ in favour pf the new doctrines, and 
. Craniner so fiy emboldened to proceed with his otlier 
projected innovations. Aware of the deep root which 
the anient worship had Paken in the minds of tile large 
majoiffy of the ped5)lc, clergy as well as laity, and of 
the firm hold which the catholic discijdinc had in the 
two universities, hf encouraged by all means in his 
» jjowe” the influx of foreign divines aiul professors into 
Eijgland. 'I’hey were assured of a (hospitable asylum 
in iiis own palace till otherwise provided for ; and were 
only called upon, in rctttrn, to^aid by tluir Anowdedge 
and eloquence the common cause of tke reformation. 
Among the ‘‘divines and preachers«.*v]io, in consequence 
of this tempting invitation, flocked ti) the archiepis- 
copal residence at Lamhetli, the most distinguished for 
their learning, ubiliiy, I’nd zeal, were the celebrated 
John Kilbxjttnid Buccr and I*eler Martyr, at the time 
Im.ds of the cliiircli and uiiiv‘‘rsity of Strasburg. 
Knox was appointed one of the r(»yal (;lia])lains, and 
was liceiiscil and encouraged to pi each every where 
throughout the kingdoni, haviiip had tlie honesty to re- 
ftise a benefice; “because,” says Strype, ‘^‘^many things 
I were froi*thy of reformation in England without the 
reforrnatioTi, whert*">f no minister did or could discharge 
his conscience befoie Burtr, who was rcinark- 

**able among theologians for a sort of metaphysical acute- 
ness, — or rather, for a scholastic and disingenuous f 
subtlety, — was appointed to lecture on divinity in 
Cambridge ; while his friend, Peter Martyr, an hoiiester 

Oaninor celebrateri a high may? for the repose of the soiUof Aancis I., 
who iliod a few inonthaafler Heii.'-y. 

t Ilurer thdiight that, for avoiding rontention, and for niaintaini rig peace 
and quietiwHs in the church, suinewhat more ambiffuous vmrds ithould be 
used, that nnglit have a res{«>( t to both persuasions concerning the presence. 
But Martyr was of anotlicr judgment, and atTected to speak of the Sacra- 
ment witli all plainness and perspicuity. Strype ^ ii. l!^0. 
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and bolder man, was elected to the theological chair of 
the other university. By these able and learnetl men, 
the continental doctriijes of the ^ucharis^ free will, and 
justification were taught to the rising generation ol* 
churchmen in England. ^ • 

A catechism • % the lingular *I’ro§t am} Instruc- 
tion of (diildrcn and Young People/** was CranmerV 
nex! measure. In this easy^ but mosl useful work, 
the arclibishop strongly leans to thc^ancicnt doctr^es ; he 
teaches the catholic theory of the body and blood of 
Christ in the eucharist ; exhorts much to confessions, 
and the people's dealing with theJ* pastors about their 
consciences and, contrary to his precepts ki thc^ifermer 
reign, maiTy^ains- the divine institution of priests j^nd 
bishops. A much more important work soon foUoweil 
— the H«ok of Con}in<'^i Pra)?l‘r, comj)iled chiefly from 
tlie Ilomish ritual, wliich is in the main similar to that 
in use at the presAit hour, and which jflmost imme- 
diately received the sanction of Edward and his parlia- 
ment. 'Pile church of England having now by law its 
own liturgy, rites, and »cereiftonies, anil its |eparalion 
from the papal comiminion being thciiAf legislati \iely 
consinnniatcd, it only remained for Craniner to win*for 
that liturgy tlie sym|»ithy and support of public opinion. 
In his coiiduct in this delicite affair, as we have pre- 
mised, we s{ial| find much reason to admire his discre- 
tion, excellent common sense, and knowledge of Sic 
springs of human action. ^ I 

It may be stated as a general rul#, that it is essenti^tl 
to the iierniAient fucce^ of religious, not less thap 
political, revolutions, that they be effected with rapidity ; 
that is, that the promulgation of the new doctrines be so 
much in accord with the public aspirations of the lime 
being, — however undefined, vague, or indeterminate 
these may, appear, — that they may s^in to be but their 
echo. Wycliffism was stifled in its mirth by the me- 
phitic exhalations which for centuries had polluted the 

• Burnpt, who says the catechism was first made m Latin by another, 

but revived in translution by Cranmer. 
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religious atmosphere of England ; in other words, it 
was not responded to by ‘public sympathy, it was too 
much in the \an of tl\e general intelligence, it breathed 
'^no congenial atmosphere. On the other hand, it can- 
not fail to strike the philosophic observer, that the 
very fact, of theological inttovatio^s , spreading rapidly 
among a rude* people, is a positive proof that reason 
had little or no%hare in ^heir reception. The mo^ess 
of truths, which no^v appear to be a part of our very 
being, was for a time slow and gradual. They were 
first discussed and adopted by a few as valuable acces- 
sions to their knowleige. The circle of diffusion becomes 
in tit*.e wider and wider : they are now received by 
ms^iy because they are the opinions o#*thos^ whom they 
look up to ; by others, from imitation ; by some, because 
long familiarity makes their evidence appear^ intuitive. 
Their reception thus in time grows univei’sal, and seems, 
like the acqh’ired i»ercej)tions of viftiori,,to be a primary 
law of our nature. But this slowness and gradualness is, 
it is evident, incompatible with the essential rapidity of 
a great religious revolution, like that which gives such 
celebrity to tlfe reigns of Henry and his immediate suc- 
cessors. Generations would pei^-sh vviOmut partici- 
pating in the benefits of the reformation, if they were 
not at once made glariiifjly manifest to the dullest ap- 
prehensions of the people, instead of, relying on the 
, intrinsic truth of its principles and their consequent ge- 
1 neral, tflitifoo tardy, diffusion. This fact could not escape 
the sagacity of the 'friends of the new docLrines. The 
question then for them vv'as— 7-to fa'cilitatfe the progress 
of those doctrines, by presenting them as tangibly as 
possible to tiie common sense of the nation ; while the 
errors and absurdities of the old worship were no less 
forcibly exposed to what may designated the fiV7tf<uous 
understanding of the vulgar. To men so illiterate as 
our fathers at this time,t,it would be a vain ‘waste of 
breath to endeavour to win them to the protestant tenets 
by controversial sermons on their Gospel purity, or by 
tracts proving with learned logic the antiscriptural basis 
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of the faith in which they had ften bred up. They 
should be first made to and feel the truth of the one, 
and see and feel the corrujftions of the other. The 
Horatian remark, thatj — a 


•* Scgnius irritant animo|demissa per aures; 

Guam quee sunt ocults subjccta nddibus, ct qua 

Ipse sibi tradit spectator” • ^ 

applies universally ; and the success w^fbh attended the* 
labours of Cranraer and his associates proves their having 
acted upon it. The principle thus asserted by the poet 
pervades all their measures, and indeed almost all the pro- 
ceedings of the promoters of the English reformation. 

In the former reign, as we iiave all read, great 
exertions were successfully made in expdfeing % the 
senses of tlu^muliAude the pretended miracles and pious 
impostures of the clergy. miraculous crucifix, 

the ‘‘ R»3bd of Grace,!' as it was called, which had 
attracted gemmations of lulgrims to Box^ey in Kent, 
and which had ^jrov'S^d one of the most lucrative of the 
monkish inventions, was taken to pieces at St. Paul’s 
cross, and tlie several springs and wheels by which the 
bead, mouth, and eyes dt the^mage were ma(|^ to move 
miraculously, according'ito the payment oP the votaiies, 
exposed to the publid*gaze, touch, and ridicule. “ Tfiere 
w^as a huge image oP our Lady at Worcester that was 
liad in great reverence," it ha\Sng performed an orthodox 
number of ^jiaiyellous cures of both soul and body. ^It 
was stripped before the people, and found^t^ be the i 
statue of a bishoj), the which caused huge laughter to* 
the beholders thereon.” Another falfbous imposture was 
discovered af IlalS, in»(Jloucestershire ; a phial * 
taining the blood of Christ, taken from his body at 
Jerusalem, Its miraculous nature was shown by its 
becoming invisible to any one in a state of mortal sin, 
and continuing so till'^the criminal had expiated his 
offences Jby masses and offerings. |The sacred blood 
was disdbvered to have been die blood of a duck, which 
was weekly killed in privattf for the purpose by two' 
monks in the secret of the cheat ; and the visibility of 
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the fluid was found/ tA* depend on turning the phial, one 
side of which was transparent, the other opaque. When 
rich pilgrims arrived, they were sure to be shown the 
^krk side ; and^ having drainedr them of all that they 
brought with them, then they^consoled them by turning 
tlie clear side outwaiid, who upon that went home very 
well satisfied wtjh their jouftiey, ard »the expense they 
’bad been at.” * 

By these exjwsures to the eye and touch of th^ mul- 
titude, the feeling oftfraud and corruption in their reli- 
gious institutions was insensibly reduced, and the public 
mind prepared for ^e reception of newer and purer 
doctrines. To diminish still more the reverence of die 
people 'for the ancient worship, plays and farces were 
freqtiently performed in the churchfs, of' which the 
invariable subject was tb,e vices of the clergy, and the 
absurdities of the established sifperstitions. The effect 
of this great engine of ridicule would appear incredible 
to a modern frequenter of the drama. / A semi-mali- 
cious relish of all jests at the cxiicnse of the great and 
the reverend is a part of our national character, and 
was, in tHs^case, the more fiV^ely encouraged by the 
fri(f|ids of the reformation, becAase the less ceremonial 
character of the protestant service Stempted it from the 
caricatures by which the , pageants! and mummeries of 
the catholic worship were held up to public laughter. 
Tfcus we see the sensuous character of • the religion of 
fhe cliiy^eli of Rome, by which she bound to herself, 
during centuries of intellectual darkness, the allegiance 

the Christian world, ten/led ultimately to her degrad- 
cT.oil and downfall. 

Bearing steadily in mind the principle which we 
have endeavoured to explain, Cranmer proceeded in his 
great undertaking. He knew |;hat it was essential to 
the reasonable and uiimysterious character of the new 
religion that its service should be expressed in the 
^mother-tongue of its adhtl-ents ; and yet he knew — 
such is the force of superstitious association — that the 
* Bumet, ii 1. 3IS, 
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very fact of the miss beiirg celeblAted in an unknown 
dialect impressed the vulgar with a sense of mysterious 
awe, whichi by a natural illusion, was extended to the offi- 
ciating priesthood. His conduct in thia* difficulty dis- 
played his good sense aiK^j moderation. He framed his 
new English liturgy out of materials furnished by the 
Roman ritual. Its aJevate^ piety and si^/iplicky rccomr 
mei\^ed it to the friends of pure religion^** while its being 
but a translation, in the muther-tongue, of the daily 
service of their altar, could not fail tx> attract to it the en- 
lightened members of the catholic communion. In either 
case, the senses were made ministrjnt to his purpose. 

A broad mark of misihk distincaon being thus drawn 
between the new and old worship, witboVtt inUhcing 
the alarm oft a racfical difference, CVanmer next enli:Aed 
the pride of the multitude on^is side, by proclaiming 
their private judgment to be the ultimate appeal in all 
scriptural controversy. Not that he eve||*^ intended to 
consult their decisions, for he was too well aware of 


their incompetency to come to any ; but he knew that 
the permission to every man to freely exercise his '^}>ri- 
vate judgment in theiiieaning of the Sc^tr/es, could 
not fail to alienate hinf from a religion which denied 
that indulgence, an(P to make him, on the other hand, 
a friend to the systehn of belief which granted it as a 
matter of right. In point of fact, the reformers w^ere 
at this timctitodhe full as intolerant as tlie catholics^n 
their interpretations of the sacred volume ; bi^ drnj)loyed . 
different, though much less consistent, means of ensuring* 
a conformity^ with^^ their owji comAents and opinions. 
All, therefore, wdio fancied they were exercising 
private judgment, when they were probably only mar- 
shalling one set of prejudices in array against’ another, 
favoured the new doctrines. 

The Scriptures bein" nowr the inheritance of every 
man, and the right of raerci^ing thr^ private judgment 
in their *interprctation being 'promulgated as a religious 
obligation, the next step for ’the promoters of the re- 
formation naturally was the sweeping away all those 
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tsKemonies and dt^as of tbe Bomttt wanbif 
were not sanctioned by the letter or the spirit ^of tha^liN^ 
spired .writings. ^ The Virgin/ consequently, wss 
^ived of her divine lA>nour8 ; nrost tiif the saints tme 
cashiered or superannuated ;|and the tesri incognita^ 
purgatory eipunged, from t^ map of true religion, as 
qpknownCo thi| prophets^ am rcpu^ffnt to the doctrine 
‘of justification.^^ The practice of confession was Wt to 
the opinion of each private judgment " on its eScacy, 
and very soon fell iiWo disuse. ^ 

The sacrament of tlie Lord’s Supper c^n present 
itself to the candid mind but under two interpretations,*— 
either that of the church of Aornej witli all its allsurdr* 
ities ^or thht of the Zuinglian divine^ with its apparent , 
con'radictions to tlie letter of the \¥Osi)e(. EndleSs 
attempts, however, wer<> for nearly a century made to 
hit off a kind of middle terra w^ich migjjit embrace the 
two opposing^ doctrines ; and it was not till an ocean of 
blood and ink had been spilt that ttie Zuinglian version 
became a part of the English liturgy. 

Though t}ie reformation was now consummated, its 
great fosterer’s labours were nof’at an end. The statute 
imposing celiBacy on the clergy Vas yet unrepealed : his 
wife and children were still exiles. The marriage of 
ecclesiastics was highly unpalatable to parliament and 
the nation ; so much so, mdeed, that liad not Cranmer’s 
prjvalc feelings been deeply in\olved in»t}iD issue, it is 
^very dojfo^ful whether die liberty of cnteiing into a state 
'of wedlock would be eicn now enjoyed by the priest- 
ffood. It certainly Vould,jiot havc^been granted in the 
^ of Elizabeth, or in tha»« of her successor; and 

would not h?ve been thought of in the cabinet of 
Mary. 

In the preamble to the first bill which, at the insti- 
gation of the arclibishop, was brought into parliament, 
to repeal so much||Of the I^.w oi the Six Articles as pro- 
hibited the marriage of life clerg), the intended indulg- 
ence was spoken of as an ‘^ignominious and tolerated 
evil ; ” and perpetual continence was recommended, as 




' ibplflttttl diars«ter 4 f ^ Whidt^ 

o«^4 tiQt be tpomueh reUevei| iTroltn worldly «mbarritit^<r 
in tbb peHbrmattoe of its duties. Omumer^ bow« 
orer> penwvered /^^iind, -after mutlh opposition^ a sUbse-^ 
quent Idll teceked the sa^cticp of the legi|latiu:e, and 
l^rty to marry became di^ght ofi protes&nt chun^* 
men. * 4 w t * ^ 

It* would hare been well for rranrfer's reputation 
had he jronfiited himself e^cdulively to the duties of his 
prelacy, and had not lent the ^ight of his name^ 
as patriarch of the church of England, to the designs 
of factious ambition. But evew the gwd men of 
those itys,*' says a late writer* on tnem, ^ere sjjange 
^ 4 beings.** Where Jblood and life are or may be in- 
volved in frfe result, the canon law prohiWts cilr- 
gyiUen frq^n having any shafe in the transaction; 
nevertheless, jmch was^ the archbishop’s unfortunate 
facility of complianc<j with the requests o& another,-— 
the brother of tJIfe criminal, — that he signed the war- 
rant for the admiral Seymours execution, and influenced 
Latimer to justify the deed ii^a sermon before the boy 
^ monarch. Seymour no* doubt merited his Ate ; but 
the minister of a religion of peace and mercy should not 
have iKjen, in any way^ his execi\tioner. 

A measure still more questiqpable, of which Cranmer 
was the chief agent, was the harsh treatment of those 
prelates who ^differed to the ancient forms of yorshfp. 
The reader need hardly he reminded of the impfisunment 
and deprivations of Bonner, then lyshop of London,-, 
and Gardiner,«bjshop of Win*ihester. The unnecessary 
(to use the mildest phrase^ oppression of those vincfic- * 
tive men only created justifying precedents for re- 
taliating in kind when circumstances afterwards pos- 
sessed them with the yower. Without intimidating 
them, it generated the twII and the motive to persecute 
in return,* and taught tne benevolent the melancholy 
truth, that the difference between the prelates of the old 

* Turner’s Modern History of England, a valuable depository of cunous 
facts and reasonings 
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fuid Ihit wif dmrcliVaa less ^e«f hitoMdsoeef^ 
tibsn of Teiliel &idi and Qt^wavd worship., ^ r.MH 
Btit theto were bat dight tdamishes oooipftred wilh 
#llie iogitiouB^perseeuthms for here^ i^idi stain the 
feputation Cranmer. « It imight have been fairly «x>> 
pected from men who hacL^ken the lead in assmluig 
. liberfy of ^nking witPan milettered oonscience on 
rdigion> and wlio had boldly opposed the right of / pri^ 
vate judgment to the authority of ages^ that/diey at 
least would respect** that rij^t^ and t^t liberty^ when 
exercised others. Above ail men^ a repugnance to 
the shedding of blfod for points of faith should hare 
been^mani(ested by CranmCT ; for he had seen the inno- 
cent led to the scaffold^ and had the former reign 
ai^st^ in consigning to the dames the febrless asserter 
of doctrines which he'^now himself heartily espoused. 
But thisj as we have before observed ji was an age of 
religious bigotry, and even the^ benevolent Cranmer 
partook of its persecuting spirit. In^he third year oi 
Edward's reign, in 1549) a commission was appointed 
of which the archbishopfWas head, to - search after all 
anabaptiSts,adieretics, and con|lemner8 of the Common 
Player," and to hand them ovei^ to the secuiai power 
in the event of their failing /ireviously to reclaim 
them. Many abjured |beir errors rather than become 
martyrs, and carried faggots at St. Paul’s cross in the 
UvUal nganner of penitent heretics. says Bur- 

^ net Reformation, voL ii. p. 14f).), there was 

wsinother of these ^treme obstinates, Joan Bocher, com- 
monly called Joan of Kent. Shr denied that Christ 
' wa^ truly incarnate of the Virgin, whose flesh being 
sinful, he could lake none of it ; but the Word, by the 
consent of the inward man in the Virgin, took flesh of 
her : these were her words. | They took much pains 
about her, and had many ct^iferences witli her; but 
she was so extrafagantly^^conceited in he»* own notions, 
that she rejected all thgy said with scorn. Whereupon 
she was ad^judged an obstinate heretic, and so left to the 
secular power. This sentence being returned to the coun- 



lli 0 good king vna moved to dgnra wamtit Ibr iMing 
her, but coiild not be provaiied|>]i to do It;' he thought it 
a ptede of cruelty, too lik^ that which they had condemned 
in pajttstB, to barn any 'for thetril!i>n9dendk« And, in a* 
long discourse he h^ with J. Chic^ he seemed 
much confirmed in that o^ion. Crsnmear was there^ 
fore employed to^ persuade him to mgi^lhe Warrant/^ 
{What an office for an aged pidate to i^child i ) He 
argued ^rom the law of Mo^, by which Idasphemers 
were to be stoned : he told the kifig he made a great 
difierenoe between errors in other points of divinity 
and those which were directed again|t the apostles* creed; 
that these were impieties against God, wbi<j) a i^ce, 
as being God s de«|uty, ought to punish, as the king*8 
deputies wdfe obliged to punish offences agai^t &e 
king s pei^on. These reafion6*/did rather silence than 
satisfy the youfig king, ^ho still thought it a hard thing 
(as in truth it wa^^ to proceed so severely in such 
cases ; so he set his hand to the warrant with tears in 
his eyes, saying to Cranmer, that if he did wrong, since 
it was in submission to his ai^ority, he should answer 
for it to God/' This deHaratiou of the y'ajn^ monarch 
so alarmed the ard^bisliop that he bad the wonvin 
l»*ought to his house, ^ to see jf he and Ridley could 
persuade her but she onlji replied with jeers and 
taunts at their inconsistencies. It is a goodly matter,' 
said she to CfraiAner, as he was on the point of ^passing 
sentence on her, ^^to consider your ignorancCf •It was | 
not long ago you burned Anne ArV^n for a piece 
bread, and yei camu yourself vsoon after to believe and « 
profess the same doctrin? for which you burned hbr'*;*' 
and now, forsooth, you will needs bum me for a piece 
of fiesh, and in the end you will come to l^elieve this 
.also, when you have read the Scriptures and understand 
them.” This almost iwesistible appeal only irritated 
the prela^b: he deliverea sentence i%ainst her as an 
obstinate heretic, aujl she wa^ burned soon after. A 
few days later Von Parrit^ a Dutchman, was also con- 
signed to the flames for Arianism. 
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Such was the conSuct, so itionstrously inconsistent, of 
the great patriarc6s of the reformation* Blinded by re- 
ligious zeal, and the intolerant spirit of the age, they 
could not see^hat they^were furbishing the adherents to 
the ancient faith with a rich crmoury of weapons of per- 
secution. It did t!ot strife^ them, tlwt if Joan Bocher 
andVon*Parr^ were guilty in ffeefy exercising their 
private judgmelit in interpreting the Scriptures, all their 
ecclesiastical innovations, and the reformation itself, 
must, d fortiori, life denounced as the most audacious 
and deliberate criminality. But, it cannot be too often 
repeated, these wer^mes of unparalleled changes, great 
excitement, and intolerance. A mighty concussion had 
shaken society to its foundation, ant^^the moral and in- 
teflectpal man had not yet reasserted himself in his 
native equanimity and* clearsightedness. M^n shouM, 
we again remind the reader, be judged »by the standard 
of their owi. age alone ; as there isj>no man but in a great 
degree takes his colouring of conduct from the habits of 
his contemporaries and immediate j)redecessors. We 
are the creatures of circumstance and imitation ; and 
imitatio/f, r^ys Bacon, is a^^globe of precepts. The 
progress of truth and improvement is imperceptible in 
short periods : so that ^he habits ,pf thought and action, 
the religious belief, the political predilections and aver- 
sions, and opinions of men and books of the passing 
^?ents, differ but a shade here and there iroin those of 
the generations ; and that again runs, like the 
»colours of the rainbow, insensibly into the preceding. 
No one link of the chain of being,aherefore, stands out 
pAminently in advance of its*^ neighbouring one in either 
moral orintellectual improvement; and though individuals 
may, in the closet, promulgate doctrines that far outstrip 
the general intelligence, tliey must wait till that intelli- 
gence has grown up to thej.i before these doctrines 
become principled of action. * In the mean while, their 
conduct in life assimilates itself to that of their fellow 
men, however theoretically inconsistent with their private 
speculations. 
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A great moral lesson should b# the inference from 
these remarks — charity towards the holder of opinions 
different from our own^ and a liesitation to condemn too 
harshly the actions and usages of i^her times and circum. 
stances. We teach our chUdren to loathe the very name 
of bloody queen Mary ;*^^but we ^forget, at the same 
time^ to inform thdln^^at tlmt princess assessed virtues 
whicli, in circumstances more favourablt^TO their growth 
than th^se by which she was surrounded from her cradle, 
would have made her a theme for oar warmest eulogies. 
M^e teach them to justly reprobate the name of Bonner, 
without informing them, that if thakdark-minded prelate 
had lived in our days, his zeal womd be confined to an 
intolerant speech i^om the bench of bishops,* or a^lecla- 
matory pamphlet, or angry charge against his religiq^is 
opponents^ and that it is not improbable, that, if some 
of the ecaesia|tical dighitaries of our own times had 
been his coatemporajies, their conduct woj^ld not have 
been less intolerant. We have all read with indignation 
of the burning of Servetus : we have all seen the aslies 
of the poet Byron refused a jesting place in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. No doubt <116 honour of religiois^ was the 
sole source of the latter tfngracious act ; but did Calvin 
only indulge a passion for torturing a fellow-creature? 
Change the time, the place, th^xircumstances, and would 
— or rather say, could — the stern reformer of Geneva in 
the nineteenlii cfntury evince his disapprobation of h^- 
rodoxy more pointedly? In a word, tlien, let^^ judge ^ 
charitably of our persecuting fathers ; and while repro- 
bating and av^iding^ their faqjts, let fis bless Providence" 
that we have been perraisted to live in a country and 
age of civil and religious liberty. 

The court of the well-taught clever boy who now 
held the sceptre had been for some time a scene of con- 
tentions between the Dudley and Seymour factions. 
Cranmer was an adherenlto tfee intere^jt of the protector ; 
for to him was he indebted fbr the aid of the govern- 
ment in erecting the new system of public worship. 
There was a something, moreover, of congeniality of 
Q 3 
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in the tTvi men thet tinged their offioid in- 
teroonree with die WErtnt||i of private friendahip. Bodif 
were well-intentioned and kind-hearted ; Someraei^ neb 
^^eas than the nrohbidiiip^ wanted that firmness and de^ 
cieion of character so ne^ss^ry in times of danger aaid 
trouble to men in high statinn. It was, therefore^ witih 
regret that Crttemer saw his patroa led to the 8ca^d> 
and his rivals hHrdiumberland^ in possession of the young 
monarch’s confidence. On the 22d of J anuary ^ 1 55S>” 
writes Edward in his journal^ the duke of Somerset 
had his head cut off upon Tower Hilh between eight 
and nine in the miming.” This duke of Soroerset> 
whose execution is thus so coldly and briefly noticed, the 
reader is aware, was the youthful jcynrnalist’s favourite 
um^le. * 

Edward had inherite(!« a delicate constituti<^ from his 
mother, and with it that precocWusness Qf talent some- 
times considered as indicative of a ^ort career. His ill- 
ness was now advancing rapidly to its f^tal termination. 
On the lllh of June, 1553 , Montague, chief justice of 
the Common Pleas, with ;(:wo of the puisne judges, and 
the attorn 3y |^pd solicitor general, received a summons to 
attend the council at the palace of preenvrich. On their 
arrival the dying monarch informed them, that his 
anxiety for the welfare o|, his subjects had induced him 
to change the order of succession laid down by his royal 
father ; that he had seriously weighed* tht danger the 
I Idngdoi^ ♦ flight be exposed to if his sister Mary, with 
Jier popish predilecdons, should succeed to the throne, 
and the danger that might /foiled to laws and religion 
'•>f che country if eitlier of the princesses marriefl a 
stranger to both. The law officers were then ordered 
to draw up a legal instrument, declaring his cousin, the 
kdy Jane Dudley, daughter of^Grey, duke of Suffolk, 
and wife of a son of Northuirioerland, the prime ori- 
ginator of the whole proseed^mg, heir to th^ crown. 
After many delays and expostulations on the part of the 
chief justice and his cofieagoes, and reprimands and 
threats from the king and Northumberland, the in- 
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stamment estublishnig a new orcUr of ouecewioii was 
{egtf^y ex«oat«d. Oo tbe Slst Juna It waa signed by 
tine cbancellor^ the archbiehop, judges^ and the kading 
ixd^iUty. Cranmer at^^rst refuM the sanction of his^^ 
ame to the deed^ and argj^ed zealously against it at the 
eotmcil and in private. 1 never Uked it/' he ray8> in 
hk letter to queed Uary^ ^ nor any tl^g grievcri me 
fo nmch as your grace’s brother did;/and if by any 
means it had been to have hiiMered the making ei that 
wUl, 1 would have done it." He .yielded ultimately to 
Award’s p^sonal entreaties. So at length I was re* 
quired by the king’s mi^'esty hims^^ to set my hand to 
his will^ saying, that he trusted that I alone would not 
be more repugnant to his will than the rest of the HbuncH 
were ; which woras surely grieved my heart very scire, 
and so 1 CTanteii him to subscribe his will, and to follow 
the same.’^ the 6th of July the youthful monarch 
expired. ^ 

The nine-days’ reign of the young, beautiful, and 
all-accomplished pupil of Roger Ascbam, lady Jane 
Dudley, followed, witli its fat^ consequences to its inno- 
cent victim and guilty ;IUthor* For the ^^esigning and 
unprincipled Nortliumbc4*land there can be no pity 
justly died the death of a traitor ; but who that reads 
the artless narrative of die puppet-queen, but .must 
lament Uiat she should have been the ill-fated tool of her 
father-in-law’s Wmbition. Cranmer adhered faithfullj^ to 
her interests to the last hour, though, as weJ^ve seen,^ 
he had embraced them with reluctance. 

From Macy the^archbishqp could* hope but for little 
mercy : all that was dark and resentful in her story44fua 
associated with his name. It was he that annulled her 
mother s marriage, and had declared herself illegitimate ; 
he was the subverter of her religion, and the head of the 
new system of worshm that had been raised in its 
stead ; and he had joiiwd in a conspiracy to snatch the 
crown from her brow, and wf& one of the last to abandon 
the fortunes of her competitor : a deep sense of private 
wrong, therefore, united with religious zeal in visiting 
Q 4 • 
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o^ences with Ihe Wriest puniahment. But^tbe hlow^ 
did BOt f(dl all at ohce : was deemed prudent to waili 
till the new queen had become firmly seated oxf her 

gthrpne. i» f. 

King Edward was bu:ried^on the Sth of Auguat^ on 
which occasion Caanmer officiated according to the;' 
protestanfp ritu8& He was next dry Ordered to couhne . 
himself to the dirchiepiscojpal palace of Lambeth^ aad tm 
furnish the council with %n iii\'entory of his ipoveabl^, 
possessions. He wau joined in his retirement by Peter 
Martyr, who had fled from Oxford, where the reformed 
doctrines had not e^n yet taken root, and who con- 
firmed the fears of the archbishop, tliat their joint labours 
in estatdishing a scriptural system o^worship would be 
unproductive during the reign of the preset monarch. 
Cranmer conducted hi A' self with great hu^pility ; so , 
much so, indeed, as to induce his enemies to give out 
that he wjv« ready to submit hin^elf in all things” to 
the will of the council. To aud to hi^ anxiety, it was 
communicated to him tliat mass had been performed in 
Canterbury cathedral witl^ his alleged consent and per- 
mission. 4'h^ honest zeal of Peftjr Martyr felt indignant 
at Jhe imputation, and, by his^adyice, Cranmer gave it 
a public denial. The declaration which he drew up on 
this occasion does honour^hy its boldness, to his courage 
and sincerity. It stated, that as the devil had at all 
tin^s set on his instruments by lies Ho defame the 

S '’*'’'vantSao6 God, so he was now more than ordinarily 
sy. For whereas king Henry had begun the correct- 
ing the abuses of the mass, ivhicR hiS(^on had brought to 
w’^ftirther perfection; and so ’‘the Lord's Supper was 
restored to its first institution, and was celebrated ac- 
cording to the pattern of the jmmitive church : now the 
devil, intending to bring the mass again into its room, as 
being his own invention, had rdrred up some to give 
out that it had been set up iir Canterbury by, his, the 
said Cranrner's, order ; ai\d it was said, that he had 
undertaken to sing mass to the queen's majesty, both at 
king Edward's funeral at St. Paul's and other pieces ; 
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and though^ for these twenty year^ he had despised eH 
strch errors and false reports of ^iin as were spread abroad, 
yet h^ now thought it not fit to lie under such misrepre-^ 
sentations ; therefore te protests^to aD the world that 
the mass was not set up ai|Capterbury by his^ the said 
tSmuner’s, order^ but that ^fawning hypocritical monk 
bttd done it without diis knowledge; for*what he 
Was said to have undertaken to the quem^ her miyesty 
w^l how false that wis, oiFeni% if he might 
obtain her leave for it, to maintain* that every thing in 
the communion service that was set out by their most 
innocent and good king Edward wasyccording to Christ's 
im^titution, and the practice of the apostljs ary} the 
ancient church fo^many ages, to which the mass was 
contrary, beibg full of errors and abuses ; and although 
Peter Martyr was by some ct^ed an ignorant man, 
lie with him, gr other Ifour or five such as he could 
choose, would be rea(|^ to defend, not only their Book of 
CVunmon Prayer^aiid the other rites of their service, but 
the whole doctrines and order of religion set forth by 
the late king as more pure a^d more agreeable to the 
word of God than any soft of religion that JiacP been in 
England for a thous^d years before it, provided tljjit 
things should be judggd by the §criptures, and that the 
reasonings on both sides slioi^l be faithfully written 
down/’* 

On the 8tlf, C^arimer was summoned to answer foinit 
before the council. On the 13th, ‘‘after a long aill£serious 
debate,” he was committed to the Toyer, for matters of 
treason against the <peen* andifor dispersing of seditious 
biDs. He was attainted Tn the ensuing parliament 
treason, and the fruits of his archbislioprick sequestered. 
The charge of treason was, however, forgiven or aban- 
doned, it being determinpi dial he should be proceeded 
against for heresy alone. 1 

The rqpellion of Wyal produced tbe usual effect of 
unsuccessful insurrection ;»it slyengthened the power of 

* Burnet — Tbis bold declaration was publicly read in Cheaptide an4 
elsewhere on the 5th of September 
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tibe crown^ atid remlsd^ed the obstacle of public^inertia to 
its favourite meisuxes. «With its suppression b^gad 
those burnings and per^utions whi(^ hare eritidl^ 
^upon this rei^ the laSting odium of posterity. It was 
now resolved to proceecl to,uextreniities with Cramnet 
and the other leaders of ^e reformation. From 
Tower, where^they had been conihied for the last seVeh 
months, the ar^bishop, Latimer, and Ilidley werfr 06n* 
ducted to Oxford, there t& hold a public disputation with 
the catholic theologians on the great points of difi^eneo 
between the two churches. The catholic was then Ac 
religion of the sove!*eign : of course the moderator in 
the disputation decided in favour of the divines of the 
slate worship ; Cranmer and his assopates were declared 
toj be vanquished and contumacious, and** the hall re- 
sounded with the cries 'sf Vincit veritas/' It was in 
vain that they declared to the council that they had 
been silenced by noise and not ^iy argument ; and Aat 
Aey appealed to the judgment of the Almighty from 
the decision of Ae moderator. The council hearkened 


not to their prayer, and, left them to their fate. Two 
days aftir tj;^ decision against' them Aey were brought 
before the commissioners, and askpd whether they would 
subscribe to the ancient worship, lliey unanimously 
refused, and were condemned as obstinate heretics. The 
usual formalities of the papal code in heretical prosccu- 
ti^gis were gone Arough. Cranmer Was*- cited as an 
, archbishop to appear before the po|>e wiAin the canon- 
^ical period (eighty days) laid down on such occasions, 
and at the expiration of Vhe eighty* dayei.was delivered 
* to the secular power. "He was accused of blas- 
phemy and heresy for his writings against Ae Roman 
worship, of perjury for violating his oath of canonical 
obedience, and of incontinency for having married after 
his vow of celibacy; and waspeclared to he contuma- 

* Cranmer, in hig lettm* to the cuitnci', nyt, 1 never knewe nor hewnle 
of a more coiiAisitid digputacyon in all' mjr life. For albeit there was one 
appoynted to dispute agaynetc me, yet evrey man B)>ak hvs mynde, and 
brought forth what hym liked, without order ; and such bait was made 
that no aniwere coulde be suffered to be given.” 
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cious for^not having (and he a prisoner all the 
time) appeared at Kome^ according to the letter of the 
mtation. He was now in hdUrly expectation of his 
^te — the rather as Qardiner aid Bon^pr^ whom he 
bad treated with great harshness in die late reign^ were 
the queen’s most influential^ouftsellors. From them he 
could expect no favouj: the^mplacahle hatred pf pole- 
micai^antagonists being, in both, inflamedjfy the recollec- 
tion of personal oppression. Mad the archbishop been 
at this tibie led to the scaffold, — su^h was the resigned 
firmness of his mind, — his name would have probably 
been sparetl the stain of his subseqi^ent recantations. 

Hitherto Cranmer had displayed inremittent courage 
in his sufierings, and was prepared to prove Ms siiHerity 
by his death. • But^ith delay and suspense came vague 
hopes, and a damping of zeal an/l courage. From the 
Window of *liis cell, he lisid seen his friends and fellcw- 
labourers in the vineyard, Ridley and Latimer, led to 
execution. # • ^ 

The excruciating torments which they were made to 
endure shook his resolution. Hopes were held out to 
him that his life might b# spaAd if he relented^rom his 
obstinacy ; he wavered, aftd expressed a iviSi to have«a 
conference with the legate. This fit of irresolutiofi, 
however, soon passed lover ; anif having expressed his 
regret for his weakness, he w^Ate a long letter to die 
queen in defesce«f the protestant doctrines. But Gar- 
diner was well acquainted with that want of^mnSs 
which was the blemish of the archbishop's charaefer, and 
knew that, havjiijg once hesitated, it wfbs higldy probable 
lie would hesitate again* Cranmer was according]|( , 
told to prepare himself for his speedy execution. The 
intelligence had its intended effect ; his spirit was broken 
by confinement, his courage gave way, and death by 
burning presented itself fko his imagination with all its 
features of# horror. Six ^strjjraents qf recantation still 
bear witniss to his hunin ififirmity." Thus — 

' ' ' ** The base drachm 
Doth all the noble lubsUnce often dout 
Tu his own scandal” 
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and thus the one direct Cranmer s mind led to acts 
which his frequent^eroism scarcely atoned for. He 
now feigned himself a reconvert to the Catholic doc- 
trines^ and for six we^s openly condemned the errors 
^'of Luther ana Zuinglius, acknowledged the pope's supre- 
macy^ the seven sacramentf'^ the corporal presence in 
the eucharist, purj^tory, pi'ayer for , departed souls, the 
invocation ofWnts, to which tvas added his being 
sorry for his former errprs ; and concluded, exhorting 
all that had been deceived by his example or doctrines 
to return to the unity of the church, and protesting 
that he had signed his recantation willingly, only for 
the discharge of his, ^conscience.” * 

Fc.rtuna*ely for the reputation of Cranmer, these 
humiliating recantations were not re» arded^by a pardon. 
To llidley and Latimer life had been offered on their 
renouncing their heresies hut it was decided in the 
council that no recantation should save' the archbishop. 
His political offences, it was said, •'.night be overlooked ; 
but his offences against religion required that he should 
suffer for the sake of example. A writ for his execution 
was accordingly despatched to.pxford, and a day fixed. 
B-pt Crahint'. with his firmnes*: his dignity of mind. 

\rith the hope of still averting his fate, he signed 
another document, in which he declared he was not 
actuated by fear or favour, and that his former recant- 
ation was made uiisolicitedly, for the ^ease of his own 
coiiscievce and the instruction of others. A letter to 
• cardinal' Foie, — he knew he need not address (rardiner, 
— accompanied this document, in which he begged that 
^ Qj-elate’s influence to obtain i^ira a ‘few ^Stays' respite, in 
order that he niiglit give the world a still more con- 
vincing proof of his repentance, '’I'he respite was 
granted; and Cranmer, in a sixth confession, declared 
that he had been a greater fersecutor of the church 
than Paul, and that he wished, like that apostle, to make 
amends. He could not ri?bui»d what he had destroyed ; 

p 

• Burnpt, ii 2. The reader will sec six rccaDtations, quoted at length, 
in Todd’s Life of Cranmer, Just published. 
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but as Uie penitent thief on the crtss by the testimony 
of his lips obtained mercy, so be trusted that he by the 
ofPering of his lips should movegthe clemency of the 
Almighty. He was an offender beyond the pale of* 
temporal or eternal merc|; he had blasphemed the 
sacrament, and had deprived men of* the benefit of tlie 
eucharist. To conclude, he entreated j^or forgiveness 
from*thc pope and the king a»d queen, and pity from 
all Christians. ^ 

Fortunately, we repeat, for Cranmer's fame, his offence 
against the honour of Mary’s birth had made her in- 
exorably resolved on his execution.# HM he been th^n 
pardoned, and permitted to eke out his eltisteitlje in 
obscurity, his^namCSwould now be a by- word synonymous 
with all that is loathsome in hypocrisy, cowardice, and 
a{K)stacy. sfle would l^ve been so degraded in his 
own eyes, that tie could never have ventured again to 
present himself J;o tJtat church of which *lie was the 
founder, but from which the fear of death had made 
him apostatise. Again, we repeat, his reputation is 
indebted to the profound JhatreH of the queen, j^ho, un- 
moved by his cries for meicy, and his expressions of defip 
remorse, desired tlie Itw to take its course. • 

The Slat of Marclpwas the day fixed for his execu- 
tion. To the last moment, CIbnmer clung to the hope 
of mercy ; ai^d -^as astounded when a Spanish friar an- 
nounced to him, on the fatal morning, that hours 
were numbered, and that he should prepare hiiSself for 
his last earthly trial. The friar thei# handed to him a 
paper, to be rSad at* the ^ak^ as a dying testimony 
his repentance. It was a summary of his recantations. 
Cranmer signed it; and having transcribed it, kept a 
copy for his own use. When the friar had departed he 
altered his copy, and in<^e it equivalent to a disavowal 
of all his former abjuratt^ms and denials. At the usual 
hour the procession set fo^arfi : it huted at tlie church 
of St, Mary, where the Isf t seHuoii was preached by a 
Dr. Cole. The archbishop stood on a platform opposite 
to tlie pulpit, according to an eye-witness (quoted by 
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Strype), th6 vsry^mage of sorroi^*' Remorse fdr his 
recent unworthy oohduct had taken entire possession of 
his soul. H^s face ^s badied in tears, and e:icprepsed 
^ great inward confusion;” and his eyes wex;e some- 
times lifted up to heawenf. now iixed downward oh 
earth, ^ as one kshamed^of hima^df.” The sermon 
having been c^^ncludedy the preaciner called on Cranm^ 
to declare his faith, l^e archbishop then took out his 
paper : all were prepared for a repetition of his recant- 
ations, the rather as the merits of his conversion had 
been dwelt upon by Dr. Cole in his sermon. He was 
heard with profouiad attention, till he spake to that 
whiG\, hetsaid, troubled his conscience more than any 
thing he had ever done in his whole dife ; , which was the 
subscribing a paper contrary to the truth, and against 
bis conscience, out of fear of, death and l«/ve of life ; 
and when he came to die fire, he was rtsolved that that* 
hand that had signed it should <burn first/* He then 
repeated, that his former opinions on the papal usurp- 
ation, and on the eucharist, were those he died in. 

Upon^ this there was^a wqnderful confusion in the 
assembly.”* Lord Williams railed to him to remember 
himself, and play the Christian. 1 do,*' replied 
Cranmer, with tears: '*^it i.v ntm too late to disnemhle ; 
I must now speak the<h;ruth. 1 have been hitherto a 
hater of falsehood and a lover of simj^licity, and never 
before 'this time have 1 dissembled/’ He was imme- 
diately led to the stage which had been erected for his 
execution, opposite Laliol College, where he put off 
Jiis clothes in haste, arid standing in 'liis shirt, and 
without shoes, was fastened with a chain to the stake. 
Some of the crowd urged him to declare in favour of his 
former recantations. He answered, showing his hand, 
** This is the hand that wotefit, and therefore it shall 
suffer punishment.** Fii^ l4ing applied 1;o him, he 
stretched out his right hnnd^nto the flame, fPnd held it 
there unmoved (except that' once with it he wiped his 
face) till it was consumed, crying with a loud voice, 
*‘This hand hath offended — this unworthy right hand.” 
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At last, the fire ^tting «P, he|kooa e^fircd, never 
Btirring or crying wt all the^ while, wily keeping his 
.eyes fixed on heaven, and repeating more than once. 

Lord Jesus, receive my spfrit!” Cranmer thusa 
perished, in the 67 th year ^ hjs age. 

It is hardly necessary to^fier additional remarks on 
the character of CJananer, as, ^ye^rsuade ourselves, its 
kadiag features have been su^ciently displayed to the 
reader in the course of our narrative. His contempo- 
raries unite in attnbuting to him%ll the virtues that 
adorn a private station. He was humble and affection- 
ately kind to the poor, ever atterrtive to their wants, 
ever happy in relieving them. To uie rich j^wer- 
ful he is also rep|jfsented as uniformly courteous and 
respectful, equally remote from obsequiousness aiffi, 
what has l)pen considered as nof unusual in men of liis 
rank, episcopaUarrogan^e. In the mildness and yield- 
ing gentleness of his tamper, and in tlie vicious feeble- 
nesses'* to whiclf the excess of those excellent qualities 
invariably leads, he very much resembled Philip Melanc- 
dion. Like that amiable n^n, too, he wanted the 
enthusiastic confidence In the goodness ^ Sis cause 
which spurns the aid j/f unworthy expedients, and feii- 
lessly pursues its straightforward, course in all times and 
seasons. But here tlie re&emj)lance ends. Cranmer 
possessed neither the genius nor the learning of die 
German theolbgifn ; and though naturally as candid md 
truth-loving, did not exhibit the same ingeimdlt buoy- 
ancy in troubled waters. The trutli ^s, the very virtues 
of his characUr unilpd widi it* defects in unfitting him 
for high stations in timeS like those which it was ilfs* 
fate to live in. 

He was constitutionally wedded to peace and quiet- 
ness; and wanting, as we have seen, firmness and deci- 
sion of purpose, and dieSip^r and sterner elements of 
moral grq^ness, was too %lad» to eralfirace repose from 
toil and danger upon ahneft any terms. Hence we may 
conclude that, had his lot^en confined to private life, 
his conduct would have been unexceptionably amiable. 
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and himself un!ver4^y respected ; and hence we may 
also affirm^ that under circumsitnces could he have 
been a great man. As it is^ we pity much more than 
twe condemn llim, and^ willingly chut our eyes on his de- 
fects and errors, when i^e recollect his cruel de^th, and 
his services in aid ©f the r^rmation. These it is that 
hava snsftdied^is nan^ .from obljf iob, or from indiffer- 
ence, perhaps obntem^, and that, in the teeth of mutu- 
ally admitted facts, have Kept alive a controversy on the^ 
real merits of his character. By our own zealots tie is held 
up to our admiration, as the most glorious and faultless 
martyr of the Church of England ; by the Romanists, 
his njme i| brandetf with every epithet of meanness and 
inconsistency : as if, in this most ab|iurd logomachy, the 
character of the reformation, or the gospe? parity of the 
rival creeds, were to be determined, or for^ a moment 
affected, by the conduct of inthvidualsj^and as if it was 
not among ^he most wonderful the dispensations of 
Providence, which out of evil seeks to bring forth 
good,*’ that it has sometimes been pleased to employ the 
guiltiest instruments in effecting its highest and holiest 
purpose.#. ^ ^ 
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WILLIAM CECIL, LQ|D Bl^LElGH. 

^ 1520 — 1598 . , 

William Cecil deBcended from^an ancient and re- 
spectable family, was bom at Boura in Lincolnshire, in 
the year 1520.t Both his father and grandfather held 
honourable appointments under Henry VIII. IJ^b 
father was master of the robes ; an office, in that age, 
of considey^ble distinction. During his early educa- 
tion, his progress either exhibited nothing remarkable/ 
or has been overlooked by his biographers^ amidst the 
splendour of his succeeding transactions ; for we are 
merely informed, that he received the first rudiments of 
learning at the grammar ^'schoo/s of Grantliam o^id Stam- 
ford.J But at St. John’rf college, Cambridge, to which 
he was removed in thd fifteenth year of his age, he gave 
strong indications of tile qualities calculated to raise him 
to future eminence. He suffei^id no irregularity to in- 
terrupt his T'iirs iits ; and seemed resolute to excel his 
fellow-students, by the certain means of incesst^^ ap^i- 
cation. Tliat he miglit daily devote several hours to 
study, without any hazard of ^interruption, he made an 
agreement with the,^ bdhringer to be called up evej;;^ 
morning at four o’clock. The strength of his constitu- 
tion, however, did not correspond with the ardour of 
his mind ; for, in consequence of much sitting, without 
proper intervals of ex6/'ci||L he contracted a painful 
humour in, his legs j and jMijigh subsequently cured of 

♦ This life is taken by perini8Biol|lroin Macdiarmid’s llntish Statesmen 
f I/ird liurleigh*s Diary, in the )§ritish Museum, Harlcian MS. No 46. 
t Life of William Lord Jjurghlcy, by one of his domestics, edited by 
Collins in 1733, p. (>• 
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this distemper^ his physicians considered it as a priii«« 
cipal cause of diat inveterate gout ^ich embittered the 
latter part of his life. * 

^ His indefatigable iAdustry sopn led to a proficiency 
which drew on him the particular notice of his teachers. 
The master of the^ college fccouraged his perseverance 
by occasion^ nresents'f^ but his ajpb^tion seems to have 
required no siKh stinMant. He began, at sixteen, to 
put in practice the mediods then usual of acquiring 
literary celebrity, Ijjr delivering a public lecture. His 
first tque was the logic of the schools ; but, three years 
afterwards, he ventured to comment on the Greek lan- 
guage, which had tiitherto been cultivated with more 
eagerbess than success. He was afterwards i^bitious 
o£ excelling as a general scholar ; and successively 
directed his industry to the various branches of litera- 
ture then cultivated at the university. J 

When ly^ was supposed to have laid a sufficient 
foundation of useful knowledge, he v'as removed from 
the university to Gray’s Inn, where he applied himself 
to the study of the law, with the same method and in*» 
dustry a" he had observed Camhriilge. He found 
leisure also for several collater J pursuits : the antiquities 
of the kingdom, and more especially the pedigrees and 
fortunes of the most distinguisned families, occupied 
much of his attention ; and such was his progress in 
th'^se pursuits, that no man of his tii„e ^ accounted 
a more'* unplete adept in heraldry. J This species of 
information, had he adhered to the destination for tho 
bar, might have been of little utility ; hut, in his career 
d statesman, it often proved of. essential advantage. 
His practice was to record with his jien every thing 
worthy of notice which occurred to him eitlier in 
reading or observation, arranging this information in the 
most methodical manner, -^a singular example of dili- 
gence, which is aT’thcntic^ted to posterity by collections. 

* Lift* of William T/ml Burghl y, p G. 

+ Fuller’s History of the Uiuv isiry t»f Cambridge, p. ifX 

1 Life of WiIJkiui Lord Ilurghley, p 7. 

^ Uacon’s Works, vol. iv. p. o58. edit 1740. 
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of fais manuscripts, still preserved|in many pul^c and 
private libraries, Mobile, from this practice^ he derived, 
besides other advantages, an uncommon facility in com- 
mitting his thoughts (o writingf he neglected not to^ 
cultivate an accomplishment still more essential to his 
intended profession, — a remy and gjaceful enunciation. 
By frequenting vitrious companies, and entering into 
free .discussion, he learnt to express hijkself with ease 
and confidence ; while the eltent of his information, 
and the soundness of his judgment, ]^evented his fluency 
from degenerating into declamation. 

These acquisitions, united to singular industry', 
must have raised him, at an eaiy period, to great 
eminence in his profession, had not an incident, %hich 
introduced liin to* the notice of Henry VII L, so^n 
diverted his attention to a different career. Cecil, having 
accidental!^ met, in tl« presence chamber, with two 
Irish priests, \vlio had come to court in ^he train of 
O’Neil, their chJt'ftaiff, happened to enter into an argu- 
ment w*th them on the pope's supremacy, of which 
they were zealous abettors ; and, by his superior know- 
letlge and fluency, so bajfied Sis antagonists, |hat they 
began to vent their uneifty feelings in viofent expres- 
sions. This contest ^as conducted in Latin ; and the 
particulars of it havifig been reported to Henry, the 
monarch, pleased with tliis iiitlication of talents, and 
still more *he successful refutation of the norm's 
supremacy, desircil to see the young man ; an-JJ in the 
course of a long conversation, conceived so favourable 
an opinion of Jiiis abilities, th^t lie re.^lved to take him 
into his service, aiuf directed his father (the master ^#‘1 
the robes) to find out an office which might suit him. 
As no suitable situation happened to he \acaiu at the 
time, his father pitched on the reversion of the vustoa 
breinum in the Common ^leas, whicli was readily 
granted, f . , \ * 

From fhe time of this introduction at court, which 
haxrpened within the firs| yerfr of his attenilance at 
* Life of William Lord Burghlc), p 0. 

B S 
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Grfty’s Inn, and in^ twenty-second year of his 
though Ce(^ still continued his Application to the law, 
his mind appears to have been more intently fixed on 
^ political advancement.^ A very j)rudent and honounddo 
alliance, which he this^ year contracted by marriage, 
proved an effectual channel^to future preferment. In<* 
troduced by his father-in.iaw, sir «lbhn Cheke, a man 
of great resp&tability and influence, to the earl of 
Hertford, maternal uncl^ to the young prince Edward, 
and afterwards bet^^r known as duke of Somerset, he 
was enabled to cultivate a connection which, in a few 
years, elevated him 40 the highest offices.* 

About the commencement of the reign of Edward 1. 
he succeeded to his office of custos brevium, which 
brought him a revenue of 240/. a ‘year, ujual to more 
than 1000/. in the present age. While this accession 
to his fortune placed him in cemparaUye affluence, and 
enabled him to prosecute liis plans more at ease, a new 
family connection, which he formkl absut the same time, 
opened to him the fairest access to royal patronage. 
His first wife having died in the second year of their 
marriag:, leaving him a son, Le now married a daughter 
rtf sir Anthony Cook, the difector of the young king’s 
studies, a gentleman who derived from his situation 
an influence confirmejl by his talents and virtue, t 
Few men have more directly accelerated their rise 
by matrimonial alliances than Ceeft; yet such were 
the eyijellent qualities of his lady, that we might 
consider his attachment to her the result rather of 
personal affection, Uian ,/)f a view; to poetical advance- 
f <^ent. 

His preferment under the new reign was not neglected 
by Somerset, to whose friendship he was recommended 
by various circumstances. While his talents and con- 
summate application rendered him most useful to any 
one placed at tlu head of aflV'irb, his decideck attachment 
to the reformation gave hiij^ at this period a particular 

* Camden’s Annal. £Uz, p. 774. ; , 

f Life of William Lord Burghley, p, 9. 



claim to public trusta. The proteftor^ eager to extern! 
hfa popularity by accelerating those changes in religion^ 
ifrhich were now so generally desired^ committed the 
depattments of government to theliands of such as were t 
known to be firm advocate&of the reformation ; and^ on 
this occasion^ he created Caipil mastar of the requests, 
— an appointment of |rust and distinctioy.* * 

In the latter part of the san)jf year, the young states- 
man attended his patron in the expedition against Scot- 
land, an(k was present at the battle of Pinkey, where 
the arms of England proved so decisively victorious. 
Here he very narrowly escaped destruction : a friend, 
observing a cannon directly pointed at him, Rushc^ him 
out of its line, and^ in the very act, had his own arm 
unfortunately* shattered by the ball, t Cecil, with hbs 
usual dilig|nce, wrote an account of this expedition. 
On returning b#me, be %iijoyed various advantages for 
prosecuting bis views ft court, and his talents were well 
calculated to secofld his opportunities. The insight into 
the characters of those around him, which he derived 
from careful habits of observajpon, enabled him to suit 
his behaviour to person^ and circumstancf^ ; %nd the 
prudent reserve of his^ conversation, joinetl to a perfect 
command of temper, preserved him from those impru- 
dences which so often bar the^^ay to promotion. He 
applied hiins^ tc^ gain the entire confidence of Somer- 
set ; and havihg ifnrestrained access to the yomigj)riiwe, 
both from the friendship of the protector, and me situ- 
ation of his father-in-law, he quickly acquired the 
esteem and attachmfnt of Edwrard. Somerset readily 
listened to the solicitations of his nephew in behalf m ^ 
their mutual favourite, and, in the following year, pro- 
moted Cecil to the office of secretary of state, j 

With a rapidity proportioned to his merits and his 
address, Cecil had now attained one of the highest 
stations iqthe government^ but his coiitinuance on this 
envied height depended mpeh on the conduct of 

• Life of William Lord Burghlcy. p. 10. f Ibid. • 

I Ixird llurghley'K Diary. 
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others, that the mo£ consummate prudence on his par't 
could not render him secure. He, also, was drawn 
along in the fall of hij* patron, which took place in little 
•’more than a year. Somerset a{)pears to have b^n one 
of those unfortunate men, ^hose errors proceed rather 
from weakness thih from ^ice, andcjwhose good inten- 
tions are perpj^^'tually counteracted by a lamentable im- 
prudence. Ambitious, rather than qualified to goverti, he 
had taken advantage of his popularity to engrqss, in his 
own person, the whble powers of the council of regency, 
to which Henry, by his will, had intrusted the govem- 
rtVent; and though^ he showed no inclination to abuse 
his af'thority, yet he displayed his ascendancy with an 
offensive ostentation. A profusion, and magnificence, 
VMiich might have served to increase his influence, con- 
tributed, by his imprudent management, Co ruin the 
popularity which he so fondly courted.* Wliile he too 
eagerly grrfoped at wealth to support his expenses, a 
fortune which he suddenly amassed made his integrity 
suspected ; and, on his pulling down several churches to 
procure more splendid « aterials for erecting his palace, 
the act VasT reprobated as sac^nlege, and .his impiety re- 
garded with horror. Even the best intended measures 
often became, in his unskilful hynds, the source of new 
calamities. By his rash and ill concerted attempts to 
redress the grievances of the comimn p'^plc, he not 
offiy provoked the nobility, hut led the inflamed minds 
of the^^ieople themselves into excesses, which he was 
afterwards obliged to lepress by severe military execu- 
tmns. His popularity rfi length became* so much re- 
* ufleed, that the other members of the council of regency, 
whom he had stripped of their just authority, ventured 
to attempt his overtlirow ; and, by a well planned con- 
spiracy, succeeded in committing him and his principal 
adherents to the Tower. 

The chief actfer in this ^dot against Sofperset was 
the earl of Warwick,, son ko Dudley, the infamous 
tool of Henry VII.’s extortions. Warwick inherited all 
the avarice and faithlessness of his father ; and being pos- 
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seB 9 e<l of talents both for peace and|i^ar^ he procured the 
patronage of Henry VI I L, wlio could readily overlook 
hereditary taint contracted in executing the mandates 
of tyijanny. By the &vour of that monarchy Dudley^ 
was successively raised to the rank of nobility, created 
an admiral, and apppinted membe* of the council of 
regency. Yet, iiflflaqied with an ambition which no 
subordinate honours could satiate, he looked on the 
minority of Edward as a favourable opportunity for 
engrossiftg tlie chief direction of the government ; and 
only delayed his attempts until the increasing unpopu- 
larity of Somerset, to which he contributed by ev£^y 
art, should ensure their accomplislfcnent. Succeeding, 
by the conspiracy which he had planned, to the power, 
though not the t?tle, of the protector, he surrounded 
the young Jdng with his creatures, compelled the council 
to submit to hi| dictate*, and proceeded to secure his 
ascendancy by new acquisitions of fortur^ and rank. 
The last earl of Northumberland having died without 
issue, and his brother having been attainted, the title was 
now extinct, and the estate vestgd in the crown. M^arwick 
procured a grant of tliGse large possessior^, and made 
himself be created duke 3f Northumberland, 

t « ^ 

The views of this ne^w ruler did not long prove adv’erse 
to Cecil ; for, after having beeju detained in the Tower 
about threq j^ nt h s, he was discharged, and again found 
himself on ttw reftd to fortune. Northuml>erland, thtaigh 
awed by the previous popularity of Somerset, eii^irtained 
little apprehension of his talents, and justly calculated 
that his partjsans ^pight be fveaned^y new prospect'i ^ 
from their attachment to* so feeble a leader. In C^lfil:* 
he perceived the double advantage of influence over die 
young king, and of an uninterrupted application to 
business, wliile others wasted their time in cabals and 
intrigues. Aware, also, that with Cecil ambition was a 
predominant principle, wljile Jiis pru4ence was such as 
to divert him from all da:;ger6us schemes, Northumber- 
land might expect that tltts statesman would be faithful 
to those immediately possessed of power, and would jSe- 
R 4 • 
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ftr ^ pospept af pKeserajl; aggrandisement to the Mkffifc 
gen^^ity of adhering to the rltitied fortunes of Sommet^ 
But whatever were the views of Northninheriafic!t> V»eSi 
by his means, aghin appointed seip^ta)^ ^[0^^ » 
endj receiving the honour of kni^ihod^tlil^ 
into the privy counpiL* * J ' V ; 

'^^his sudden release and subseqjddtft elevation, by the 
enemy of his (bd patron, have exposed motives of 
Cecil to suspicion. It hits been alleged, tliat he had a 
secret understanding with Northumberland evdh before 
the fall of Somerset, and that his new preferment was 
reward of his treachery. But while no grounds are 
produced for these ^accusations, the events which they 
are adducod. to explain seem otherwise sufficiently ac- 
counted for. In joining Northumfierlaiidf, Cecil aban- 
doned none of his principles; for the same measures, 
both In regard to religion and politics, w^re now pursued, 
as under thg protector : and if his conduct, in uniting 
with the decided enemy of his paV/on,« be thought little 
consistent with honour or generosity, he only acted a 
part which Somerset himself speedily imitated. Nor 
thumberhnd, having complettxl the degradation of his 
rival, by extorting from him^ a public confession that 
he had been guilty of rashness, tolly, and indiscretion, 
accounted him now so lijjtle formulable, that he ventured 
to affect die praise of generosity, by restpri^^g him, not 
ouly to liberty, but to his seat in the co^4ncu. Somerset, 
as meaij^.in adversity as ostentatious in his better for- 
tune, gladly accepted the boon ; and, after all the indig- 
nities which he ft'ad unc^ergone, cpnseiitqd to give hia 
• dyughter, lady Jane Seymour; in marriage to lord Dud- 
ley, the son of his adversary. 

But the ambition of Northumberland, and the indis- 
cretion of Somerset, soon converted their external ap- 
pearances of amity Into more fatal dissensions. Although 
the late protector^-by his ^pmdence and want of spirit, 
had become much degraVledvin the public esizination, 
yet, in the day of his humifiation, envy once fdt 
* King Edward'^ Journal Stow’s Annals. 
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hihi gbbBided into « bett^ feelii^ r ^bik tbr 
pdd^ ttbd ambition of bis rival nakd^^not to exate 
oonriderald^ odinm. His reviving popularity awakencKI 
the ni ’l^orthitfnberlaiid^^and his indiscretion,^ 

etn a pretext for^his destruction. While 

the mortific^pUs vr^di h4ha^ experienced could not 
fail to ranlde in hil b^om^ his crafty antagoniiit endea- 
voured to goaddiim on to some rash and criminal enter^v 
prise. The creatures of Northumberland^ who gained 
his confidence to precipitate his ruifi, hrst inflamed his 
resentment^ and then caught his hasty expressions of 
revenge ; they suggested to him plans for insurrectio|t/ 
for assassinating Northumberlandj^nd then disclosed 
them as accusations against him. When a suftcient 
number of s’l^h chafges had been accumulated^ Somersi^t 
was suddenly arrested ; tried before a jury of peers, 
among whom ^ere Northumberland and some of his 
principal enemies ; found guilty of a capita^ crime; and 
led, along with sjveraf of his friends, to the scaffold. 

The part which CJecii acted, during these renewed 
calamities of his early patron,^ seems more reconcilable 
to prudence than to grtftitude. It is said, that when 
Somerset, some time bcfofe his arrest, sent for him, and 
communicated to him his apprehensions, the secretary, 
instead of suggesting any rneai^ to avoid his impending 
danger, cojdljojeplied, That if he was innocent, he 
might trust totlSt ; and if he were otherwise, he 
only pity him.”* I*ity, indeed, if he really ft|f it, was 
all that lie bestowed ; for it does not appear that he in- 
rerposed, either publicly or pri^tely, t8 avert the destruc- 
tion of his former patronf And when we consider tile* 
character of Somerset, we must allow that such an inter- 
position would have been as imprudent as it was likely 
to be unavailing. The weakness and irresolution of this 
nobleman were such, that no dependence could be placed 
on his executing any scheipe p?-oposed for his safety ; and 
as he was surrounded by s'^ies Who insinuated themselves 
into his confidence, any ^neficial intelligence commu- 
* King £dwa^*f Journal 
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to him^ cou^ scarcely have failed to reach his 
iixveterate adversary. Ii| these circumstances^ Cecil^^By 
attempting the preservation of Somerset^ would have inr 
^curred an imminent hSzard of sharing in his destructiou. 
Without benefiting his patron^ he would prohiably have 
lost his for tune j hfs liberty/ or his life; leaving behind 
him only the praise of unsuccessful jfenerosity. 

But whcthe^ we respect his prudence, or censui© hiis 
ingratitude on this occasion, we cannot but applaud his 
conduct as a mini/ ter. While the court of "’England 
teemed with cabals, which occupied the incessant atten- 
tion of the other public men, the secretary was diligently 
employed in executing his official duties, and in dpvising 
schemes for the discharge of the public debt, or the im- 
provement of commerce. There stilt remains a complete 
statement of the king’s debts in the month February, 
1.5.51, printed from a manusciijit dra^t* up by Cecil, 
and which .must have comprehended the whole of the 
public responsibility at that period, since neither the 
debts nor the revenues of the king were as yet separated 
from those of the nation.* 

An innpo^’tant change, effected about this time in the 
commerce of London, is also'^attributed to his counsels. 
The carrying trade of the north of Europe, and of Eng- 
land in particular, had ^hitherto been engrossed, ahnost 
exclusively, by the merchants of the Hanse^/Powns. As 
tltf foreign intercourse, conducted thrOligfi-this channel, 
was ibikid particularly productive to the revenue, it be- 
came an object with oui monarchs to promote it to the 
utmost ; and witli this vi/iw, Henry 111. iuduceil a com- 
oimiiy of these merchants to settle in England, by the lure 
of a patent containing various privileges, exempting them 
from the lieavy duties paid by other aliens, and placing 
them nearly on a footing with natives. This corporation 
"was called, from their place of residence, the merchants 
of tlie Steel-yard, iaiid effectually excluded all rivals from 
a competition — other foreigners by their exclusive privi- 
leges, and the Englisli by tlie^l- superior capital and skill. 

* Sep tins paper iii Strype’s Memorials of Edward VI., book ii. 
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They continued, accordingly, from Hhe time of their set- 
tlement, to engross nearly the whole continental trade of 
Eh^and. Their commerce was aj^vantageous to the 
iives, as it opened a market to their produce, and induced* 
them to devote their labour and,capital to agriculture and 
manufactures; bu| it was Vtended,«in the eye of the 
public, with various disadvantages. The gaini of each 
individual, who partook of tl^s monopoly, were appa- 
rently greater than those of the natives engaged in agri- 
culture, manufactures, or internal a;ommerce ; and the ‘ 
collective wealth of these foreign merchants was doubly 
conspicuous from their residence in one spot. The j«- 
lousy of the English was strongly excited. ,The^ com- 
plained that the rj|fivcs had but toil for their portion, 
while strangers ran away with all the profit, llesicfes 
these imaginary evils, this mode of carrying on trade 
was attended w'ith som^real disadvantages. As it was 
chiefly conducted by ^reign vessels and foraign seamen, 
it afforded little Secession to the maritime strength of the 
country ; a circumstance which, on the breaking out of 
• a war, was felt as a serious e'^l. Moreover, these mer- 
chants, on realising a ^'tune, were apt tOpdef art, and 
transfer to their own^country that capital which, in 
hands of natives, wouk\ have inipr/)ved the soil, and accele- 
rated the industry of this realn^. The native merchants 
had oftep .o^^Siili^trated against the privileges of these 
foreigners ; flut t^ecil seems to have been the firstrf?ii- 
nister who effectually attended to their compla^ts. In 
consequence of his representations tg the council, the 
merchants oS the <^teel-yart3i -were deprived of their ^ 
charter, and subjected to*the same impositions as oth^r* 
aliens.* 

From this measure, as it was speedily followed by a 
large increase of the shipping and foreign commerce of 
England, Cecil has derived much reputation ; yet, it is 
but too indicative of the iinacJuaintarRie of the age with 
the principles of trade. l’'o alyogate the monopoly was 
a measure of evident profriety, in as much as,4jjce all 

* Hayward’s Life and Reign of Edward VI. 
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mofiopolieg^ it tende^ to limit the extent of commevcigl 
dealings^ obliging our countrymen to sell their comind^ 
dides somewhat lower^ and to pay for foreign ardA^lot 
^^mewhat higher thait they would have done had thO 
competition been open. But^ in what way ought this ii^ 
regularity to have been remf Jied ? Not merely by can- 
celling the privileges of the Steel^yard merOhants^ and 
subjecting them to the sape extra duties as other aliensi 
but by putting all merchants^ whether natives or foreign, 
i on a footing of equality. Such a measure would, it may 
be alleged, have retarded the rise of the native merchants, 
inferior as they then were to foreigners in capital and 
experience : but in ^is, as in all other cases, the course 
which industry and capital would of themselves have 
tajcen, would have been the most advantageous to all 
parties. Our merchants, confining themsqfves for a 
season to the inland trade, it would havetexpanded more 
promptly, wjien our foreign trade absorlyed little of our 
pecuniary means ; and the latter klso would have fallen 
eventually into their hands, in consequence not of acts of 
exclusion, but of the various advantages possessed by 
natives owr ^foreigners. '■ 

^ But had Cecil, or any othe'T statesman in that age, 
attempted to admit foreigners on the fooling of natives, 
he would have been rej^esented by public clamour as 
aggravating the evil which he professe^ tj^^r^medy. The 
dis^'1 vantages under which Cecil laboufed ^are apparent 
in the fSlpe of another project, which he entertained for 
the benefit of commerce. As the means of conveying 
mercantile intelligence wepe in fonqcr times extrerqely 
•defective, and tlie regulations* for levying the revenue 
were very imperfect, it was usual to fix by law a staple 
or regular marl et, for the chief commodities of a country, 
and oblige all its inhabitants to convey them thither for 
sale. Foreign merchants might thus reckon on a regular 
market, and government had the best oppwtunity of 
levying its imposts both on exports and imports. The 
staple of our wool, and other cjiief articles of exportation, 
w^ fixed by an early act of parliament in certain towns 
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England^ but web aftervaf ds^ |n the reign of £d» 
ward II 1.4 wholly removed to CaluB^ which at that pe- 
riod came into our poasession.* It was thence transferred 
to the flourishing but <hstaiit port of Antwerp^ where i^ 
still remained in the reign of Edward VI. Cecily per- 
ceiving the inflnite disadv^tages which the exporU 
ation of England Vas subjected by this regulation^ pro- 
posed to abolish tlie staple a^ Antwerp, and, as a far 
more desirable substitute, to open two free ports in Eng- 
land ,* ode at Southampton, and anotfier at Hull. A paper I 
is stiU extant, containing the whole of this scheme dearly 
digested, exhibiting the arguments in its favour, and Re- 
futing the objections by which it might be ojgposed. But 
his colleagues in office were too little advanced in com- 
merdal knot/ledgef and too much engrossed with st^Rto 
intrigues, Jo perceive the advantages or concur in the 
execution of thjp project! 

Cecil, in the mean time, did not neglec^ to cultivate 
the attachment of the'young king. That prince, whose 
diligence, knowledge, and discretion, far exceeded his 
years, seems to have been pi^ticularly delighted with a 
man so eminently distinguished for th^e equalities. 
The secretary w^as admired into his inmost coufidenqg, 
and was supposed to have had no^ small share in the pro- 
ductions ostensibly attributed^ to Edward. It is said 
tliat the princess Mary, on receiving a letter from her 
brother, ^exhfirtmg her to abjure the errors of ppjjpry, 
could not help exclaiming as slie read it, “ ifa ! Mr. 
Cecil’s pen has taken great pains here.” Yet he never 
employed liitR ascendancy ove| the young prince to pro- 
cure extravagant grants, •after the example which hlc> 
been set by Somerset, Northumberland, and the other 
courtiers. Aware that a fortune accumulated by such 
means always exposed the possessor to envy, and might 
probably, in these unsettled times, be the cause of his 
destruction, he preferred the slowe# but more secure 
method of acquiring wealth b^ the economical manage, 
ment of his regular salaries. By his annointigent as 

* 27 Edward III. cap. viL 
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chancellor of the order of^ the garter, his income no;nr 
received an addition W a hundred marks a year; and it 
appears that, after his father's decease, he also held the 
of master of the f obes.* ^ ^ 

Soon after this accession of lionour and emolument, 
he found himself ;^xpos^d„/jby his. official situation, to 
dangers which all his pruaence seeAied insufficient to 
avert. The young king, who/ by the extraordinary 
virtues and accomplishnSents of his early youth, had 
taught the nation tc^look forward with fond expectation 
to his more mature years, began to exhibit indubitable 
sj^mptorns of a rapid decline. Amidst the alarm wlilch 
this unexpected calaf,nity diffused, the ambitious North- 
urn befiand ‘ began to meditate more daring plans for the 
confirmation of his power, and even ^undertook to fix the 
succession to die crown in his own family. Four females 
stood next in the order of inheritauce : *'Mary and 
Elizabeth, t^^ughters of Henry VIII.; Mary queen of 
Scots, grand-daughter of IIenry’s'’elde^i^ sister; and the 
duchess of Suffolk, daughter of his second sister. The 
title of the last, although evidently posterior to th*. 
others, >Jpfthumberland resol vcvl to enforce avS preferable 
to the whofe. He represciiial' to Edward that his two 
fialf-sisters, Mary and Elizabeth^ having been declared 
illegitimate by act of parliament, *w'ere for ever debarred 
from the succession ; that tlic queen of Scots, having 
beqo passed over in his father’s will, be con- 

sidered*^^ excluded ; and that, even had this objection 
not existed, she ought to be prevented from reducing 
England as wc?ll ds Scotl^pd to a province of France, — 
raft event which, unless prevented liy her ^exclusion, her 
marriage with the dauphin rendered inevitable. Avail- 
ing himself of the king's attachment to the protestant 
religion, he depicted the dangers to wdiich it would be 
exposed, if such bigoted catholics as either of the 
Marys ascended the throne; and as this objection did 
not apjdy to Edward's favourite sister Elizabeth, who had 

•<! Sf't letter to him from sir Edwarf* DymocKe, in Lodge's Illustrations 
or Biitish History, vol. 1 . p. 185. 
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been educated in the principles of^the refonnation^ he 
idrged that it was impossible to d^se any pretext for 
excluding one sister^ without^ exeluding both. The 
prince^ enfeebled by (J^sease, aitl surrounded by the^ 
creatures of Northumberland^ was at Icmgth overcome 
by his arguments and impoi^nities, consented to fix 

the succession in tAe duchess of Suffolk^ who was will- 
ing tp wave her title iS favour of her daughter, the lady 
Jane Oroy. To complete this artful scheme, Northum- 
berland trow procured the lady Jan^ in marriage to his 
fourth son, lord Guilford Dudley, and enjoyed the pro- 
spect of continuing to manage the affairs of the kingdojja 
at his pleasure, and of transmitting Ithe kingdom ta his 
posterity. * * 

For this alteiatianfh the succession to the throne, NortV 
umbefland obtained from the prince a patent, and re- 
t^uired that it should be aigned by all the members of the 
privy council ; a concession which the dreatj^of his ven- 
geance extorted, even fft)in those most averse to the trans- 
action. Cecil, among the rest, affixed his name to die 
patent ; but whether from inclination or compulsion has 
been disputed. While he is charged hy^soHie with 
having been very active*ih the enterprises of the duk^^ 
and with having assisfed in drawing up the instrument 
for altering the succession*, he himself, in a memorial 
which he aper\’^rds drew up in his justification, asserts 
that both^nraats 4Mul promises w'ere employed in vayjj^to 
extort his concurrence in the attemjit ; that hi^^femsed 
to subscribe the patent as a privy councillor ; and that 
he was at length onl)^ prevailedpon, byA-he king^s earnest 
entreaty, to write his name* as witness to the royal signtlll.^ 
ture. The character of Cecil leaves us, indeed, no room 
to suspect that he entered into the views of Northumber- 
land farther than his .own immediate safety required. He 
might have been sufficiently willing, had a fair opportu- 
nity offere(V, to set aside Marv, the n^xt heiress, from 
whose bigoted attachment to popery he had nothing to 
hope, and every thing to ^jprehend. But the jj^asons 
H.iyward,*voL ii. p. 1257. 
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which Knight have Jed hi^ to ^pose^aty 
induced him to sup^rt Elizabeth ; and he knew 
objections against the tiAe of lady Jane were too mdiMy 
pte be removed by thii patent of a minor on hia df»aw«* 
bed. Although parliament^ with whom the ultitoate 
right of confirming or kiting the order of succession 
was acknowledged to reside, had eAiabled Henry VIII. 
to dispose of the crown by witl^ yet, as it had not 
empowered Edward to liter this disposition, his patent 
could not confer a legal title till ratified by a Hew act of 
the legislature. But amidst the general indignation ex- 
cited by the ambition and rapacity of Nortbumberiand, 
was such a sancti^Jn likely to be obtained } or, if ob- 
tained, to*'ensure a general acquiescence? Influenced 
by such considerations, Cecil seemC’ to have withdrawn 
himself, as far as personal safety would allow, from ^n 
* enterprise originating in extra vngant auj^bitioii, and likely 
to terminab' in the ruin of its abettors. It is said, that 
when he found the project in agHation, he made sudi a 
disposition of his effects as might give them the best 
chance of security, in the event of his being imprisoned, 
or ohligvd Jo quit the kingdoinv* 

^ On the death of Edward/ Cecil found himself, along 
with the rest of tjie jirivy council, in the power of 
Northumberland ; but perceiving that total failure was 
soon to overtake the illegal measures of tliat infatuated 
nqldeman, he resolutely refused to JAiwejp i?je piv^cla- 
matio^leclaring the title of lady Jane, or to write in its 
vindication ; and the duke was not then in a situation to 
punish his disobedience^ Soon ^afterwjirdB he found 
» hieans, along with ilie other privy councillors, to escape, 
and join Mary, who had already been proclaimed queen, 
and who was pleased to receive him > ery graciously. As 
he knew that, among her partisans, he had many ene- 
mies, and tliat they had already made some unsuccessful 
attempts to prejuJice her against him, he took advantage 
of her present favourable disposition, to obtain a general 
pardon, for whatever might j^ave been culpable in his }>ast 
* Burnet's Hut. of Reform, vol. ii, p. SJ3, 



a|id/ nvith dlia inJemni^^ he detertnitied Ibr 
to retire from public affhirs* Mary/ac- 
sagacity and\reat taletitaforbuedtiessj 
eras desirous to retain him iii het service^ a&d tendered 
to him the appointment which he had Mtherto held; 
but, as the change of his Religion was an indispensable 
condition^ he coul% n^t be prevailed ^.on to accept diese 
ofiess.* He was attached ftr|p]y and conscientiously 4o 
the refbrmed church; but had his religious principles 
been kdS sincere, prudence might have withheld him 
from embarking in the nevt government. The bigotry 
of Mary, and the violence of her prime minister, bishop 
Gardiner, made it easy to foresee tllat the restoration of 
the cathode religion would be attempted by nre and 
sword ; anc? in tlfe conflict between the zeal of tjhe 
court, and^the resistance of the great majority of the 
nation, it was impossible not to anticipate sanguinary 
executions and dangerous convulsions. <%il appears to 
have adopted the resSlution of keeping aloof from the 
cabals of either party, and of cultivating the private 
friendship of some of the ne\^ ministers, without giving 
any sanction to their public measures. Hy this means 
he both provided for his f)WTU safety, and was enabled fp 
give occasional suppoi;} to the c^use whicli he favoured, 
without exciting the jealous]^ and resentment of the 
government., ^ 

The four# so6n became divided into two of 

which the one urged the extirpation of hereti^fby fire 
and sword, while the other, confidii^ in the ultimate 
success of what the^ deemed 4he true religion, were of 
opinion that these violerft methods would only hardlif 
the minds of men against it. Of these parties, the 
fonner was ruled by bishop Gardiner, a man very indif- 
ferent about religion, but naturally of a severe and vio- 
lent temper, and exasperated, by some injuries, against * 
the protesitants ; while the moderate* party was headed 
by cardinal Pole, a man extremely devoted to his re- 
ligious tenets, but too police, not too huma iML 

• Life of WillianrLord Burghley, p. 11. 
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tempt thei): propaga^on violence. Expecting the 
safety of the protestants ahiefly from the asoendapc^ of 
the cardinal’s counsels, Cecil attached himself warmly to 
Ivls interests. He had procured himself to be nQmin^4 
one of tlie honorary mission which had been sent the 
court to invite over ^his pref/le, who resided in Italy at 
the time •Of Mary*s accession ; and he appears to have 
exerted himself successfully in acquiring his confidence, 
since we find him, in the following year, attending Pole 
on an embassy to the, continent. 

It soon, however, became necessary for Cecil to take 
a piore open part in defence of the protestants. The 
parliament having Ifeen induced, by the intrigues of 
Gardiner, and the bribes which he scattered among the 
members, to revive the old sanguinary laW5; against he- 
retics, the court proceeded to carry them intq execution 
with the most unrelenting crueky. Bishops, venerable 
for age and virtue, were burnt in their own dioceses, and 
women are said to have been thrl>wny‘in the agonies of 
childbirth, into the midst of tlie flames. Nothing could 
exceed the horror of th^ cruelties perpetrated, or the 
frivolity si* file accusations on which the sufferers were 
condemned. Arrested on.meie ^spicion, and without 
having made any open profession of their creed, they 
were allowed only the alternative of signing a list of re- 
ligious articles presented to them, or ojj committed 
to flames. All the established fofhisiof^w were 
now aSal^iloncd, and the prosecution of heretics intrusted 
by the crown to a set of commissioners, whose unlimited 
powers to try and condemn any one on wl>om their sus- 
picions might liappen to alight?; took away the protection 
of innocen'’e, and rendered the subjects the sport of 
caprice or malignity. 

A general horror and indignation were the natural 
consequences of these cruelties ; and in the new parlia- 
ment, which was lummouptl to meet in 1555, the court 
was made to feel the preponderancy of the protestant 

vol iM p tlCA , from an a( ount of these transactions wiittra 
or corrected by CcciL 
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interest, and the futility of its sai^inary proceedings. 
Notwithstanding the manifeM danger of opposition, 
several measures proposed by government were vehe- 
mently resisted by thn commons, and some wholly re^a 
jected. They were with difficjilty prevailed on to pass 
an act enabling thg queen restore to the church merely 
those tenths, first-frujts, and impropriations, which re- 
mained in the hands of the ^prown ; and could be in- 
duced to grant a portion only of the supplies demanded, 
though ty no means exorbitant, ^hey threw out two 
bills relative to religion ; — one for incapacitating such 
as were remiss in the prosecution of heretics from being 
justices of the peace, and anothermr con^catyig the 
estates of those wije had quitted the kingdom on the 
score of reli|?on.* • 

In this opposition to the measures of the court, Cecil, 
who had been schosen, Without solicitation, one of the 
members for Lincolnshire, bore a distinguished part; 
and the rejectiorf of the bill for confiscating the estates 
of the exiles is, in particular, attributed to the force of 
his eloquence. This manly g;onrluct exposed him to 
considerable danger, an^ he was once called 1ft?fore the 
privy council; but wh^c 5ie others involved in the san*^ 
accusation with him were sent »to the Tower, he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a hearing 4?efore lie should be cort- 
mitted, a satisfactory defence as procured 

his immediall^ acquittal, f The discretion of his ^^a^sduct 
had. indeed, softened the rancour of his religiBlis oppo- 
nents, and procured him many friend^ among the catho- 
lics, though oonvinced of his ^lecided attachment to tjje 
protestant cause. The light in which his opposition in* 
this parliament appeared to himself, we learn from the 
diary which he has left behind him : — "On the 21st of 
October,” says he, " the parliament met at Westminster, 
and I discharged iny duty, as a member, with some 
danger ; fbr although I had been cleAed against my in- 
clination, yet I uttered my sentiments freely. I incurred 

* Bumet, vol ii. * 322 

t Lifo ot William Lord Burghlcy, p. 1:3. 
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much displeasure by ihis, conduct ; but it was better to 
obey God than men.'^ Irving, in the next parliament^ 
been again chosen to represent the county of Lincoln^ lie 
fpaintaincd the cause oY the persecuted protestants whli 
the same discreet but undeviating resoludon. 

While Cecil, by^the rese/lye and moderation of his 
conduct, escaped the suspicion of the court, he was pri» 
vately turning his views ^ wards those changes in « the 
government, which he foresaw would soon take place. 
It was every day move apparent that the princes's £liza<* 
beth would ascend the throne, and that her elevation 
womld not be long deferred. No prospect now remained 
that Mary would lelive offspring behind her, and the 
distempers of her mind and body seemed rapidly to suh-> 
due her constitution. While a dropsy, which she had 
at first mistaken for pregnancy, and aggravated by im- 
proper treatment, daily impaired her st]|engtli, the bad 
success of all, her schemes for the restoration of popery, 
the general hatred excited by hef cruelties, the loss of 
Calais, which was attributed to her negligence, the cold 
return which Philip made ^ to her ardent attachment, and 
the resol utiop which he had formed of settling in Spain, 
abandoning her for ever, *ali preyed on her mind, 
and hastened her decay. Yet thpugh, in this state of 
things, Cecil had every ijjiducement to cultivate the fa- 
vour of Elizabeth, it was only by in^i piyip irv the most 
imnjjnent danger, that, surrounded as'Sihw waS^ by the 
spies diP^Mary, any communication could be held with 
her. By uniting, however, dexterity and circumspection 
with a cool intrepidity, kjc found yneans,lo open and 
(miiintain a private corresponde'nce ; and often convey eel 
to her such intelligence as enabled her to avoid the 
snares of her suspicious and vindictive sister. 

The interval of leisure, which he at present enjoyed, 
he seems to have diligently spent in digesting plans for 
that order of things whicji he anticipated in the new 
reign ; and so well had lie matured his ideas, that he 
was euabled to present Elizal^th, on the very day of her 
aCceWion, with a memorial, i pointing out those a^airs 
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which required instant despatch^ T^indfhl of the fatours 
which she had received in herWversity^ and gratified to 
find a counsellor already prepared to give activity to her 
government^ Elizabetlk hastened ^to reward and Becur<% 
his services. He was the fi|rst person sworn of her 
privy council, and was at same^time created sect'e- 
tary of state.^ * ^ * 

From this time forward, C^il may be considered as 
the first minister of Elizabeth, and the principal adviser 
of her ifieasures. As he knew that^n her life depended 
both his prospects and his safety, since Mary queen of 
Scots, the next heir, was a catholic, entirely directed hy 
her bigoted relatives of the house of Guise, ^his attach- 
ment was sincere, and his exertions zealous. Elizabeth, 
possessed of • penetration to perceive, and judgment to 
appreciate, his talents, rested with peculiar confidence 
on his fiddity^nd tried abilities. Her passions, her 
pr^udices, her caprice, made her frequently act in op- 
position to his s^tim'jnts, but none of her ministers or 
favourites was so generally consulted ; and his cool, deli- 
berate, weighty reasonings, pften obtained, from her 
better judgment, concessions to which her, inclinations 
were extremely averscj ’ As it would be tedious to follow 
the labours of Cecil in, an administration of forty years, 
we must now rdinquish the nai^rative form, and attempt 
an outline of policy, under a few general heads, 
taking ^ our tekl the grand questions which epu^ged 
the solicitude of the queen and her minister ir4u]at age 
of dissension and danger. This will lead us to examine 
his policy in vegard-^o religions; his civil policy or admi- 
nistration of home afirairs"^ his foreign policy, — towards’ 
the Low Countries, Spain, France, Scotland, and Mary 
queen of Scots. 

The measures relative to religion were those which 
most incessantly harassed him during his administra- 
tion, and which required the. greatest caution and ma- 
nagement, because his sentiments corresponded ill with 


the inclinations of his sovereign. At the commeBif^j^ggat 
* Life of Wiliianiy«rd Burghley, p. 13. 
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of the reign of E(|)vardVl., the more « gross absurd^ 
ittes of the Romish^ chwch^ which his father had for- 
cibly retained^ were a^Mshed; and a more ratieiifd 
^orsliip, both in subst&nce and foriu^ established by law. 
Yet although many further changes were made in the 
course of this reign^ by a^hbishop Cranmer and the 
other heads of the church, the reformation was still 
considered incomplete, ^ng ]i!dward, in his diary, 
laments that he was prevented, by the opposition’ of the 
prejudiced, from r^toring the primitive discipline ac- 
cording to his heart's desire ; and in the preface to one 
ofc the service-books, published by authority, the framw 
observed, that tl^y had gone as far as they could in 
reforming the church, considering the limes they lived 
in, and hoped that they who came iiter thC;m would, as 
they might, do more." * The lamented death of Edward 
put a period, for the time, to the hopef. of further im- 
provement. t Mary was no sooner seated on the throne, 
than she restored the faith and^ forms of the catholic 
church, acknowledged the supremacy of the pope, recon- 
ciled her dominions to t^e see of Rome, and began, by 
the most cj^uel exertions of her authority, to replunge 
people into that supersdlion and ignorance from 
which they had just enierged. |t was to the accession 
of Elizabeth, who was ^own to be attached to the re- 
formed religion, that the protestants noj^io^ed forward 
as 4he period of their deliverance aSoteiuih^ih ; and, 
Cecil, ISCliiKare that no object could be more important 
than to quiet the minds of men in this concern, had 
urged it upon that princcos as the first of her cares. 

^ But the views of the queCn and her minister, with 
regard to the extent of the projected reformation, were 
far from coinciding. Cecil had learnt, from recent 
events both in bis own and in foreign countries, how many 
dangers and convulsions might be avoided in religious 
changes, if goven&ment wisely took the lead He had 
also observed the channel towards which the current of 
pu^jp opinion was strongly drected. The great mgjor- 
' • Neal’u Hist, of the Purit/ji*, voL i. p. 73. edit. 1793. 
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ity the nation had seconded ^ward and his council 
in their successive measures an favour of the reformed 
worship, and looked forward \> further changes, when 
the successor of that {prince unfortunately attempted ^ 
tear up his work from the foundation. But the extrava- 
gant cruelties of Mary, ali|}iOUgh th#y intimidated many 
into an apparent submission, aggravated the general de- 
testation of the popisS religioi^ The people, exasperated 
to behold their countrymen Waning under the torture, 
or expifing in the flames, now lo^ed with horror, not 
only on the tenets, but on the rites, the ceremonies, the 
appendages, of a sanguinary church. Many Engl^di- 
men who had sought refuge in ^ile, having observed 
the tranquil and flourishing condition of states which 
had entirely* renounced both the tenets and rites of |he 
Romish c|jurch, hastened, on the accession of Elizabeth, 
to apprise thejjp countrymen of those happy effects, and 
incite them to similar Ganges. To this sfate of public 
sentiment Cecii»migftt be desirous to accommodate the 
ecclesiastical establishment of England. The favourite, 
and confidential adviser of Jpdward, he seems to have 
deeply imbibed the reforming spirit of th^t »ign ; and * 
we And him acting aS bne of the' commissioners w^o 
prepared a purer code of canon laws, which the death of 
the young monarch preventec]^ from receiving the royal 
sanction. , . ^ 

But%r apth<ft'ough reformation the mind of Ej^abeth 
was by no means prepared. The superstit^ffs tenets 
-^hich her father thought proper to retain had partly in- 
sinuated theajiselvc^ into her^lief ;*while her imagina- 
tion had become still mo?e impressed with the mysteribrts 
ceremonies and splendid array of the catholic worship. 
Stie was therefore inclined to draw from tlie more ad- 
vanced measures of her brother’s reign, and would have 
been content with a very few changes in doctrine and 
form. \»et Cecil had very powerfultfirguments to induce 
her concurrence with his plans. He could represent that 
the voice of the nation was loudly in favour^ the re- 
formation : that the ill success of her sister, isESft ^he 
^8 4 
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odium which she inclrred^ proved the datiger ef 
atstempting to maintmn worship of Rome : tbi^ die 
protestants, both at horn/ and abroad, looked up to bar 
^ their only hope, adSl would prove the firmest siq^ 
porters of her government : that the catholics, mi die 
other hand, acknowjiedged I^^ry queen of Scots as the 
legitimate heiress of the throne, and were ready to make 
the most dangerous atteippts in support of her tide: 
that the more completely the minds of her subjects be^- 
came alienated from the doctrines and rites of th^ Rofnai!i 
church, tlie more decidedly they would be united against 
tho claims of her riral : and that it was impossible to be 
reconciled to Rome \^thout giving up that supremacy in 
religious matters which her father had accounted anumg 
hifi proudest titles.* ^ 

By such considerations Cecil obtained the^ consent of 
Elizabeth to the restoration of 4he protfstent worship ; 
but the plan ,which he first laid before the privy couned, 
and afterwards before parliament, {or the new establish* 
ment, did not, in its provisions, go beyond that which 
had been adopted at thq commencement of Edward 
VI. s reig”!.^ Yet even to the moderate retrenchments 
t]|us made in the catholic workhip^. the queen was with 


* When we look into the arguracnUi which Camden and Bumet have, 
on this occasion, put into the mof^h of Cecil, we shall perceive that these 
historians have framed his discourse rather fVom hi^uipwi^rinclplea and 
the circumstances of the times, than from any real AMRfRnlVA.^'^et itmu^ 
be aclv''w1edged, that the discoursed which they attributrto him possess a 
vcnsimilTtWe that does not pass the licence usually permitted to historians. 
But Mr. Huf ‘e, although he expressly refers to these writers as his authori- 
ties, not only new-models and vanes their account, but even makes Cecil 
speak like a fellow scepti ; of the eighteenth century According to him, 
ttic minister assures his sovereign^hat she may safely vmtureion any re- 
form ration she chooses, ^iir the nation ha4 of late been so much accustonted 
to these revolutions, that men had lost'all idea of truth and falsehood on 
such subjects.” This representation, of which no trace is to be found in 
Camden or Bur.it;t, is the more objectionable, that it is inconsistent, not only 
with verisimtiitude, but with fact That Cecil, so distinguished as a zealous 
pmtestant, should have spoken thus lightly of religious tenets, is as incre- 
dible as that Elizabeth, who, on several occasions, was ready to sacrifice her 
interests to her bigotiy, should liateii to |iuch a discourse: and still more 
absurd is it to suppose that a minister so sagacious, and a princess so jiene- 
trating, should have so e^egiously mistaken the state of men*;, minds, as to 
believe them wholly indinbrent to those very changes to which so many had 
signalised their attachment at the^stakc, and M the bishops affirmed their 
aversion by_a resignation of their beimfices. Tlie ferment of religious 
opiniite?*'‘’'..-&i perhaps, never greater th^ at that very period. 
y Bacon's Works, voL iv. p. 37*. edit.;f>740. 
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difficulty l^oonciled ; and shl went so far as to declare 
tbat sbe would not have passed^e act for these changes, 
hail^ it^not contained one saving\lau8e which entitled her 
ordain and publish such f&rther ceremonies anc^ 
rales as may be for the advancement of God's glory> and 
edifying his church, and tli^ reverei^ of Christ s holy 
mysteries and sacraments/'* ' 

But although Cecft exerte^ himself strenuously to 
procure reformation in the church, his cool and tem- 
perate mind was little moved by leligious animosities, 
and was willing to tolerate the catholics, provided they 
engaged in no dangerous attempts against the state. 
maxims on which Elizabeth and Hct ministers professed 
to found their conduct in matters of religion were, first, 
“ that consciAices afe not to be forced, but to be won ai)d 
reduced by^the force of truth, by the aid of time, and the 
use of all good« means ef instruction and persuasion 
and, secondly, that causes of conscience when they 
exceed their Guilds, aiifll prove to be matter of faction, lose 
their nature ; and that sovereign princes ought distinctly 
to punish the practice or c(^itempt, though coloured 
with the pretences of conscience and religi^n.^-j- The 
first of these maxims corresponded entirely with thg 
moderation of Cecil ; ^nd the second, although very ca- 
pable of interpretations, accor^ng to the mildness or 
violence of, the .ejyjounders, was, in his hands, a suffi- 
ciently ^te principle. While the catholics, enragjgd at 
the sagacity with which he detected, and tlu^^^gour 
with which he counteracted, all their enterprises, charged 
him loudly with cri^lty towards them, they still were 
unable to produce any instance in wliich his severity* 
exceeded what the immediate security of government 
appeared to demand. { 

• Nearg HiBt, of the Puritang, vol. i. p. J30. 

f Bacon’g Works, vol. iv. p. 3li0. Also Knollys’s Letter to Cretoy, in 
Burnet’s HiBlory of the Reformation. 

t Bacon, Iv p .%1, 362. In a letter, in whictChe replies to some appli. 
cations to mitigate his rigours against the papists, Burleigh attirins that 
these rigours were exaggerated ; that they amounted only to very gentle 
penalties, and were employed sofclp against the known and ai'ti^raemies 
of government ** In very truth," ^ays he, •* whereof I know 
contrary, there is no catholic persecl^cd to the danger of life here, but suen 
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The queen still gave sti(t>ng indications of an attach- 
ment to the forms of Vhe ^ religion. Although prevailed 
on to command the i4bre obnoxious monumente :pf 
^dolatry to be removed from the^ohurches ; yet the ser- 
vice in her own chapel was still attended with sueh 
oerernonies and splendour^ ]l(iat foreigners could distin- 
guish it from the Roman only by its Wng performed in 
English. Here the choristers appeared in their „aur- 
pliceSj and the priests in their copes : the altar^ in the 
midst of whicli stood ^ massy orucidx of silver; was fur- 
nished with rich plate^ and two gilt candlesticks with 
lighted candles : tlie service on solemn festivals was sung 
not only with the s<iund of organs^ but of cornets^ sack- 
huts^ ind other musical instruments : and^ that nothing 
might be wanting to its ancient solemnity, the cere- 
monies observed by the knights of the garter in their 
adoration towards the altar, which had been abolished 
by king Ec^vard, and revived by queen Mary, were now 
retained. As Elizabefch advanced inp years, these pro- 
pensities seem gradually to have increased ; for, though 
she was obliged to guard against the catholics as her in- 
veterate jfnemies, though she had been excommunicated 
by the pope, and lived in jfcrpetual danger from the 
plots, insurrections, and invasion's of liis partisans, yet 
Cecil found considerable ^fficully in dissuading her from 
bringing the state of the church neargj^e old religion. 
It was only by a firm and spirited inKirpGsiSdu that he 
coui3hp*f^vcnt her from absolutely prohibiting the irar*i 
riage of the clergy ; and she is said to have often re- 
pented that she had goqe so far ,iii her., concessions. t 
'Wlien the dean of St. Pauls, in a sermon preached 
before her, bad spoken with some disapprobation of the 
sign of the cross, she called aloud to him from her closet, 
to desist from that ungodly digression, and return to his 

an profess themselves, by obedience to the pope, to be no subjects to the 
^ueen. And although their outward pretence be, to be sent from the 
seminaries to convert people to their religion, yet, without »-econciling of 
them from their obedience to the queen, they never give them absolution. 
Such in our realm as refuse to come to our churches, and yet do not discover 
thei r ohff l\gnee to the queen, be taxer* with hVies, aeoording to the law, 
wiffTlTtfarigerof their lives.”— itrrcAll Memoirs, vol. i p. 

* Neal, voL i. jx 144. f Ibid, p 158. 
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text* On another occasion^ When one of her chaplains 
had preached a sermon in de%nce^of the real presence, 
which he would scarcely have \ntured to do had not her 
sentiments been well understood^ she openly gave hii^ 
thanks for his pains and piety.* The protestants, 
strongly united as they wejje to her,, by every tie of in- 
terest, could not, without some murmurs and indignation, 
observe her predilectifin for t^e rites of their opponents. 

But while Cecil found Elizabeth ready to show the 
catholics every indulgence which t]^ public safety could 
admit, all his influence and entreaties were insufflcient 
to procure a similar lenity for another class of her sub- 
jects. A considerable portion of Aie people eagjerly de- 
sired a more thorough reformation than had been ac- 
complished ifhder ktng Edward; and the protestants sopn 
became di'yded into those who conformed and those who 
would not confym to the institutions of Elizabeth. Yet, 
since the nonconformists, or puritans (forjso they were 
now called from* afteAing a superior purity in worship 
and morals), diftered from the adlierents of the church 
in no point of faith, but mere^ in certain external forms, 
a few concessions on either side might htyre qirevented 
the disunion. But thi§ Iras not the age of mutual fo|^ 
bearance, and the pa^ty of the established church were 
ill prepared for limitations tg the interference of go- 
vernment., The^ did not see that, while it was the 
duty of*gowrnlhent to provide a competent numjjier of 
well qualified religious teachers, and to draw^ifp regu- 
lations for their direction in respect both to the substance 
and the mo^e of ^leir instructions, *it was equally its 
duty to go no further, atid to beware of turning thfeif 
proposed benefits into oppression, by forcing obnoxious 
opinions and forms on the public. Elizabeth, holding 
very different sentiments from these, not only prescribed 
peculiar forms for the religious worship of her people, 
but was ^termined that tliey shouhUuse no other. To 
these the puritans objected, because they had been pre- 
viously employed in the popish worship as^ va tical 
• Warner^ Eccld^t. Hi«t. vol. 11, p. 427. 
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symbols^ and were associa^ in the minds of the people 
with the grossest BU{^<&r8t^on. No worldly consideratioii 
would induce them to awsume what they accounted ap- 
^ndages of idolatry ; Vliile the queen^ on her part^ pre- 
pared to employ all her authority in support of the 
prescribed forms. ^ fi 

f'inditig that her council^ the ablest and wisest council 
that England ever saw, w^re decidklly averse to measures 
which threatened to involve the nation in dangerous 
dissensions, she reserved to effect her purpose by means 
of some of the bishops, particularly archbishop Parker, 
wjio readily and zealously entered into her views.* 
The severities to wVhch these men now proceeded were 
only surpassed by the frivolity of their ostensible cause. 
^ fervent attachment to the use tsi suryi^ces, corner- 
caps, tippets, the cross in baptism, and the rpg in mar- 
riage, were, in their eyes, the distinguishing characteristics 
of a Christian ; and any dislike to these forms was ac- 
counted a sufficient crime to subject «the most learned 
and pious clergyman to imprisonment and exile ; or, as 
a mitigated punishment, to be turned out of his living, 
and consigned with his family to indigence. The most 
pernicious effects necessarily flbvf'ed from these severities: 
while the church was weakened by the loss of many able 
divines, and degraded the introduction of men who 
could barely read the prayer-book anjl jyrite^their own 
names, the people began every where to collect' around 
tlieire!!i!^elled teachers, and to form conventicles apart 
from the establishment. Yet these mischievous con- 
sequences only sef the qu^n and hen;^^ bishops on framing 
Kitw statutes to reach the refraietory ; and at length even 
tile laity were brought within their grasp, by an act 
which provided that non-attendance at public worship 
in the parish churches should be punished with impri- 
sonment, banishment, and, if the exile returned, with 
death. An arbitrary commission was appointed with full 
powers to bring all religious offenders to punishment ; 
and as ^y resistance to fhc injunctiv/ns of tlie queen, as 
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gupreme head of the church) was. at length construed 
into sedition and treason^ inan\subjects of unquestioned 
loyalty were imprisoned^ banish^^ and brought to ruin. 

Nothing could exceed the imperious demeanour whichi 
some of the prelates, confident of royal support, now 
assumed. Archbi^iop Parser having, from a wish to 
display his authority, commanded one of his suffragans 
to suppress certain meetings ^which the clergy of the 
same neighbourhood were accustomed to hold for their 


mutual improvement, the privy council, who looked on 
these exercises as extremely beneficial, since they greatly 
contributed to diffuse knowledge at a period when the 
cleigy in general were ill instruc^bd, cougterigande<^ 
this injunction of the primate, and ordered that llfesc 
meetings shdUld rfc?!cive every encouragement. The 
prelate, however, having represented to the queen the 
danger to which her supremacy would be exposed, if 
he, her vicegerent, should thus \)e countera»fted, readily 
procured her direct intWerence in support of his autho- 
rity ; and the u&uncil had the mortification to find the 
exerHifcti, as they were callc<h suppressed not only in 
one diocese, but throughout the kingdom * At one 
time, we find the whole council soliciting the haughty* 
primate in vain, in bqfialf of clergymen distinguished 
for learning and piety, whom 1^ had, on some frivolous 
pretext, exnelle'l f|om their benefices t ; at another, we 
find theffi, with ’as little effect, threatening hii^M’ith 
the penalties of the law, which he had greatly uxceeded 
in his severities. :]■ .At last, archbishop Parker ren- 
dered himself so olj^ioxious, Uhat the queen found it 
prudent to allay the popultir clamour by stopping short* 
his career ; but this produced very little alteration in 
the mind of Klizabeth ; for when his successor, the 


moderate Grindal, refused to enforce some of her in- 


junctions, she did not hesitate, by an extraordinary 
exertion of her supremacy, to sus]>ctid him from liis 
functions, and meditated even to deprive him altogether. 
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Whitgift, the succeeding piimate, taught by this exsmide, 
proceeded to severiuefe yfhich Parker would not have 
ventured to exorcise^ the queen^ in the earlier part 
her reip;n, }\m& countenanced.* 

The efforts Of Cecily in an individual capacity^ were 
equally unavailing » in thes^ days of intolerance. At 
firsts his "high office and known influence vdth the queen 
overawed the more violent prelates, and he was enabled 
to deliver several persons from their resentment. But 
when it became known that the prejudices of hei* majesty 
were too powerful to be counteracted by the united 
vvce of her council^ his remonstrances, his threats, his 
e||ftreaties, favoiA* of the oppressed nonconformists, 
wefO' treated with equal neglect. 7'he university of 
Cambridge, of which he was chanc^^llor. Had, much to 
their honour, made a bold and manfy stand-in support 
of freedom of opinion, and he «had suQceeded in main** 
taining thei/* privileges against the attempts of several 
of the bishops * ; but when that learned body ventured 
to declare openly against corner-caps and surplices, the 
indignation of these prel(*tes and tlie queen became so 
implacal)^;, <that he was obliged to abandon them to the 
pgorous injunctions of their Wvcrsaries.f Even after 
he had attained the highest office, in the state, his soli* 
citations in behalf of pq^secuted individuals, in whom 
he was interested, were without effc*(;t aiul his own 
domggUc chaplain, supported by the '^bencberl» of the 
Tern ple,\ whose lecturer he also was, could not escape 
tlie rigour of the ^oveinment party. § 

Cecil, as well as the otiier minis/ers, were sometimes 
^puton tlie ungrateful task of Acting as the organs of the 
queen’s mandates against the nonconformists. Perha]>8 
it might have been more manly to have refused this 
submission, and have renounced his office rather tlian 
hife independence ; but he knew, that, out of office, he 
cotttd yield no piwtection whatever to the cause which 
he favoured ; it was his policy to temporise rather than 

of tlic LurdH of Council, Nq/l, vol. i p 195. 
t lUid 19U t 30(y*319. 381. &c. 


) Ibid. SgO. 
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yiol^tly Tcaist ; and to procijre, bv temperate and per- 
severing remonstrances, such^arual cnanges in the 
measures ivhich he disapproved,^ wouU not have been 
granted to an avowed and resolute opj^o^tion.* Yet, ati 
times, the impolitic severities ^ of the prelates induced 
him to assume a to^ e of ceniiure and cullioritj', in which 
he nev^ indulged uidess his indignation was greatly 
rousetl. Archbishop Whitgift* having drawn up a long 
list of captious articles, which the clergy were either to 
answer td his satisfaction, or to be suspended, and having 
proceeded, by means of it, to harass those who were 
obnoxious to him, flecil attemj)ted to stop his proceed- 
ings by the following letter ; — ' « » 


It maj” please your grace, <* 

** I am i^orry to trouble you so oft as I do, but I am 
more troubled myself, net only with many private peti- 


tions of sundry ministers, recommended fo* persons of 
credit, and peaceable fn their ministry, who are greatly 


troubled by your grace and your colleagues in commis- 


sion ; but I am also daily charged by counsellors and 
public persons, with neglect of my duty, in*n(!^ staying 
your grace’s vehemen/ 'pW’cedings against ministersi^ 


whereby papists are gr^'atly encoiyaged, and the queen’s 


safety endangered. I have rci^ over your twenty-four 


articles, found in, ^ Romish style, of great length and 
curiosit^ to -txafni^c all manner of ministers this 
time, without distinction of persons, to be ex#cuted ar 


officio mew. And J find them so ci^iously permed, so 
full of branches ami circum stances, that I think //^ 
inquisition of Spain use^uot so many questions to com-* 


prehend and to trap their priests, 1 know you canonists 
can defend these with all their particles ; but surely, 
under correction, this judicial and canonical sifting poor 
ministers is not to edify or reform. And, in chariti^ I 
tliink thqj'* ought not to answer all these nice pdBIts, 
except they were notorious papists or heretics. 1 write 
with the testimony W a good conscience. I (lw!»;^.,jthe 
peace and unity of the clj^urch. 1 favour no sensual 
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imd wilful recusant: hat ft concludie^ accordiiillv ^ 
simple judgm^ll^ tM JSid proceeding io 
oavouriw^^ S^ ^UM^ifi' inqnmiidiif and i» n 
0a{h€r m ^^S^ ^fmders thani reform a^. \ It ht 
not chariliBH ^ ^roil poor ministers to your commc^ 
register, so yiany articles at one inatai|t^ 
without % J BW ^I^^ticles or tbei| answers, j^^pray 
your grace ^iProE ihi^ one (p^chance) fault/ that 1 
have willed the ministers not to answer , these articles 
except their conscie^.ces may suffer them.^^ * 

«To this spiritell letter the archbishop retume<l 'an 
elaborate reply, in i ! hich he defended his proceedings ; 
an(#c4cil, "perceiving that it was in vain to^remonstrate, 
oply replied, that, after readirife bis;^grace's long 
answer, he was not satisfied in the point of ^seeking, by 
examination, to have minister^ accuse them selves, and 
Uien punish them for their own confessions ; th^t he 
w'ould not call his proceedings clptiovs, but they were 
scarcely charitable.’* AVhitgift rejoined, by sending 
him other papers in his^ own justification, and endea- 
voured tie cpnvhace him, that if archbishops and bishops 
yliojuld be driven to use proofs hg witnasacs only^ the 
ex^utiOn of the law would hb partial, their charges in 
procuring and producing witnesses intolerable, and tlieir 
proceedings altogether too slow ami^ circumscribed for 
extinguishing the sectaries.* « 

Cem Avas by no means satisfied with these reasonings 
df the prelate, and therefore united with the rest of tlie 
pouncil in sending him a^^still stronger reiponstranfce, in 
♦vfhich they complained that t&e most diligent, leaned, 
and zealous pastors, were deprived of their livjpgs for a 
few points' respecting unimportant ceremonies; while 
the most ignorant and notoriously x>rofiigatc oharacter^i 
were, allowed to retain their cures unmolested, provided 
thl|^ submitted thrir consciences without reaurve to their, 
"superiors. That the primate might not plead* ignorance 
of alleged abuses, the couiicil*^"«nt with this letter a 

^ « Strype’s Life ^ jj^liitgift, p. ISO. 
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#Oi^J^^^iniater« deprived^ A^8econ4^^i9^fo|prant and 
vfeiWs persons Oontinued^ and l!ithj ^|ii^||p psts and 
^n-residents. But,, these remonsa(|H M |^ffley wer# 
tioi enforced by the arm of exas- 

perate the arehbiihop ; and theii||^O^Hr^ 
eontinned to be ^ursimd with 
« lih^miniaters of Jlizabetli^ bes^fSiSr unwilling- 
ness to occasion internal dissensions, seem to have feared 
that the exorbitant power entrusted to the superior 
clergy, for enforcing their forms, might give the protest-, 
ants ' the undue ascend an<^ posses^d by the church^of 
Rome. Sir Francis Knollys, one or the mipiStej^s,^Aa 
letter to his colleagije Cecil, calls some of Whitgift'PSor- 
dinances artfrks of^ inquisition, highly prejudicial to the 
royal prer^gatine* And, indeed, there seemed to be 
reasonable grounds for tflarm ; since some of the clergy 
began, after the example of the chureWbf Rome, to giye 
hints of a divine* right, which, by a wonderful concate- 
nation, had been transmitted to them from the very days 
of the apostles.f (fn the o|hcr hand, it was e^sy to 
foresee that the puritans, pushed to extrenptils, would 
begin to question from which their b|rdship% 

proceeded ; and, becoming 'more^jxasperated against'^ttie 
church, would begin to associat^with their earnest desire 
for ecclesiastical Ciforrnation an expectation of changes 
in the govendnent which supported it. But the ];>eeuliar 
circumstances of the times prevented these disposition^, 
however evident, from leading, during^Elizabeth's reign, 
to an3r dangerous cottsequenc^ The puritans, as well ^ 
all other protestants, fondfy looked on her as their refuge* 
against Ae intolerable cruelty of the*^ catl^lics ; and, 
even when they felt themselves to be the objects of her 
aversion, they, as well as their brethren in Scotland, en- 

* Neal, vol, i. p. 444. ^ 

+ These iitfAs were now promulgated by Banrrort ; but Cranmrr ffSB so 
fully considered hiipselt as an ottiCor acting by the king's authority, and wu 
so whll convinced that his egisropal {Miw^r ended, like that of the othn 
ofBcetd, With the life of thjhiHonarch who conferred it, that, oimlh’^ 4«^th. 
of Henry VI 11. he refused to exercise any jurisdiction, until he received 
new commission from king Edward. ^ 
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tered into associati|pn^for me defence of her }^rson and 
government. ^ f 

, In civil transactions, tSe moderate and cautious ma^t- 
fens of Cecil liad a far more conspicuous ascendant. 
Considering as the happiest ci^dition of a nation a state 
of unbroken peiice,*in whicl^ the people might proceed 
in the improvement of their circumstances by contented 
industry, he was the stren^ious advocate of every mode- 
rate and conciliatory measure. Meriting, above almost all 
statesmen, the charaeter of a safe politician, bis prin- 
ciples of government were salutary at all times, but pe- 
culiarly fortunate in the dangerous and delicate period 
wh^ he lived. 

]^m the commencement of bis administration under 
EMzabeth, he proceeded, as he had donf during the 
short reign of Edward, in a gradual amelioral^ion of the 
internal state of the country. Cnc of hn first measures 
'^,as toreinstrte the coin of the realm, which had been so 


much debased' during the precedfng rtigns as to prove 
extremely prejudicial to trade, both at home and abroad. 
While the shilling, which, in tliefirst yearsofHenryVIll., 
contained^ 1^8 grains of fine silver, was, in the latter part of 
his reign, reduced to forty, and**in the reign of Edward, to 
twenty ; the money pric^ of every thing w as, by this means, 
both exorbitantly increa^d, and rendered extremely un- 
certain.* In transactions with foreign merchants, and 
even ^mong the natives themselves, the diffcience between 
the real a * d nominal value of the coin was a source of end- 


less disputes ; and the popular discontents which ensued 
were both loud and gcnes-al. SSom^* attempts had been 
*faaade to remedy the evil ; butp)roving abortive, from the 
scarcity of bullion, and the want of perseverance on the 
part of government, the prospect of amendment was now 
deemed almost hopeless. Cecil, however, was strongly 
impressed with tlie great advantages which would result 
frow a restoration of the coin ; and having •peen con- 
'isinced, from a mature consideration which he had given 

” y'. 

< Extract from the in Lockers Essay on Coin, p. 69. ' 
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to the sulyect, even in theweigi^ of Edward, that the 
X)reccding failures were the rault of mismanagement, lie 
prevailed on Elizabeth to coAipence the undertaking 
without delay, and gradually, but resolUttely, to procefli 
as her means would allow.' To render the people more 
eager to bring th% base ratifiey into abe^snint, its current 
value was reduced bj proclamation ; and new gold and 
silvfcr coin, of the standard# weight and value, being 
issued in exchange, the money of England, from an ex- 
cessive debasement, soon became the heaviest and finest 
in Europe. 

But the measures which the ^te of public afihirs 
obliged him to pursue were not always so evjdenjjy hone- 
ficial, or so general^ acceptable. Aware, however^ that 
the nation, if convinced that the plans of government 
were for tkeir advantage, would concur in them far more 
certainly than Item a (ft*ead of authority, he was anxious 
to secure the puhli^ opinion, and proctfre obedience 
rather by persuiftion than command. He advised Eliza- 
beth, as the first act of her reign, to summon a parlia- 
ment. Here he introduced his proposition for religious 
reformation, and called ,on the catholics to nejffy freely to 
the arguments which# he advanced. In the succeeding, 
period of the reign, however, the bold doctrines of the 
puritans, and the c|ueen's exceeding aversion to any dis- 
cussion^ which might touch her prerogative, prevented 
him from erJ\ ploying this channel for the defen^** of his 
measures ; yet he seems occasionally to have adopted the 
practice of bringing political transactions before parlia- 
ment. There is mill preserved a very clear expos! ti^pn 
of the designs of Philip fi. of Spain, which he delivereJ 
on one occasion in the house of lords, and the heads of 
which he afterwards transmitted to the speaker, for th^ 
information of the commons.* ' 

In the press he found a more constant and effectual 
method of* influencing public opinion* As he never un- 
dertook any political measure, without due deliberation, 
he concluded that same reasons which weighed wi^ 

* Strype’s vol. iv. p. 107. 
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l^in would weigh wif^i thwnation at large. Though in- 
volved in a vast maze of public business^ he did not fjul 
to bestow a portion of time in justifying to the world 
Both the measures of his govemfhent, and his own pri- 
vate conduct. Among the salutary effects of his political 
writingSj^it is mentioned thit they cooitributed much to 
retain the people in their allegiance during the danger- 
ous insurrections which sitbceeded Norfolk’s first conspi- 
racy. There are still extant several of his pieces on that 
occasion, in which paints the folly and danger of the 
rebels, the profligate characters of their ringleaders, and 
th^ miseries which must inevitably overtake them in the 
event of defeat.* I'o the many defamatory libels which 
the Jesuits published, during his adij^'inistration, against 
Etizabeth and her ministers, it was his constant practice 
to publish replies. He knew too well the impression 
made by uncontradicted calumnii^s, to lei them pass un- 
exposed. Sl^^nt fontempt, he pc»*ceived, might be re- 
presented as proceeding from conscious guilt ; and to 
suppress the propagation of slanders by force, would 
seem to betray both an i: .ability to refute them, and a 
dread of ‘thdr effects. He kijpw that better arguments 
could always be found in support truth than of false- 
hood, and that it was the fault *of the reasorier if the 
cause of right did not ajTpear to the greatest advantage. 
The great facility of composition, whiCh^he had acquired 
in the* earlier period of his life, proved of" infinite im- 
portance Vo him in these voluminous apologies.t 

To diffuse info’*.mation among the people, and render 
tb^m capable of compreHending s^mnd leasoning on 
public business, was a favourite object with Cecil. In 
contradiction to the absurd idea, that ignorance is the 
parent of good order, that men will prove the best sub- 
jects when they bestow no thought on their social reJa- 
tionjs^ it was the maxim of this sagacious statesman, 
tliat where the people were well taught, thc'king had 

• Scp Cai.-lcn, Strypp, Uc. 

< , Many of them are published in Strype, and many still remain in 
uauusuript. 
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ever good obedience of his suwects^'* Considering the 
church as the grand channel ftr the moral as well as re- 
ligious instruction of the peopls^ he earnestly laboured 
to fill every ecclesiastieal oflSce with able, learned, and 
active teachers. To impress « these sentiments on his 


sovereign, as well^as his p<»litical colleagues, he warned 
them that where tl^ere wanted a good ministry, there 
werft ever bad people ; for they that knew not how to 
serve God would never obey the king/’-f* 

Fortunate had it been for the liime of Cecil, if his 
accommodating policy, his desire to gratify the queen 
without incensing the people, coqjd always have been 
carried into effect by means equally^ praiseworthy. But 
Elizabeth’s passion J*or uncontrolled j)ower sometimes led 
him into measures, or at least into schemes, which would 
seem to indicate that his regard to public opinion arose 
rather from thc»love of <■ tranquillity, than from concern 
for the liberties of th^ nation. Of this description were 
some plans which he proposed for augmenting tlie royal 
revenue, without having recourse to parliament. To tliis 
last resource Elizabeth had # peculiar aversion ; and, 
rather than endure the ^disquisitions and r^im^nstrances 
from which the conr^fnons could now with much dif- 
ficulty be restrained,# she was.*willing to relieve her 
pressing exigencies by alienating the crown lands, and 
entailing irrein^iable embarrassment on her successors. 
Cecil seems to have l)een desirous to avert these^ ruinous 
alienations, and yet anxious to gratify theC]uoen by 
procuring supplies independent of th^ parliament. One 
scheme for this pu]|)ose, whifh he proposed in a spe^h , 
to Elizabeth and her council, was to erect a court fof 


the correction of all abuses, invested with a general 
inquisitorial authority over the whole kingdom, and 
empowered to punish defaults by fines for the royal ex- 
chequer. He urges the queen to the adoption of this 
measure by the example of her grandfather, Henry VII., 
who by such means greatly augmented his revenue ; and 
recommends that tTl'tf court, to render its operations more 
• Life of William Lord Bur 'hley, i». 55 . f Ibid. 

ib 3 • 
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effectual^ should proved y as well by the direction and 
ordinary course of the lav4. as by the virtue of her ma- 
jesty's supreme regimflfit and absolute power, from 
whence law proceeded.” From «thiB institution he ex- 
pected a greater revenue tjian Henry VIII. derived from 
the abolition of the afobeys, ami all the IJi^rfeitures of eccle- 
siastical revenues. * Strange ! th^t a minister who, on 
other occasions, so wiselywegarded the popular feeKng, 
should propose a scheme which must have revived the 
odious extortions of Kmpson and Dudley. Refined spe- 
culations on the motives of men are almost always false, 
or we might bt^ indi^ped to suppose that Cecil, on this 
occasioi], w^f> desirou^s to turn the attention of the queen 
from more practicable methods of prp.curin^ illegal sup- 
plies, by directing it to schemes which could never be 
executed. « 

Another financial suggestion •of his f/as entitled to 
approbation, Af we make due allo^wance for the abuses 
and ignorance of the age. Although it Vas tlie acknow- 
ledged prerogative of the commons that no tax should 
be levied on the people w tliout their consent, yet the 
kings of England had found various means to elude this 
right. Of these, one of the most fucce^ful was to levy 
money under the namo» of a berte^voknee, or voluntary 
loan, which, however, scarcely differed in any thing from 
a tax. Its amount was regulated byfrthe government, 
and tliQ^p from whom it was demanded were obliged to 
comply : Uie lenders received no interest while it re- 
mained in the han^s of the public ; and the principal, if 
^ evgr returned, was usually detained* ^till a* very distant 
pcriod.f Yet such was the effect of a name, that people 
acquiesced patiently in this abuse j and the same com- 

• Strype, Anna!, vol. iv a 334. 

+ The methods practisea in levying these forced voluntary loans are 
developed in a curioiu paper of in.struction<} from the council of flenry Vlll. 
to the commissioners tor the county of Derby, inserted in I.odgp’s Illustra- 
tions, vol 1 - p, 71. The commissioners are here enjoined to (nnploy every 
art that may work ti|M>n the hop6s or fears of the person applicdfto; and it, 
after all, he obstinately refuses to comply, they are then ordered to swear 
him to sccresy in regard to what* has passed, tjj-’t his example may not 
influence okuers. But, occaNtoiialiy, much inflre severe measures were 
r%.-3rted to against the refractory , and from a document in the same coL 
lection (vol. T p 82.), we And Richard Heed, an alderman of London, who 
refused to contribute, forcibly carried of by the king’s order, to serve as a 
common soldier ! 
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irions, who would have takeil fire at an attempt to levy a 
subsidy by the monarch’s sotb amhority, were brotight 
to countenance his no less opp%ssive borrowing. As the 
benevolences were imposed at the discretion of the of%. 
cers of government, who had ^Iso a power to accept what 
they chose to account a reasonable excnse, they were 
levied in the most partial and injurious manner. Some 
individuals were reduced to ruin by these exactions ; while 
others, of equal property, were allowed to escape them 
altogether. Cecil, to render this ^jractice less unfair in 
itself, and less severe on individuals, hazarded a propo- 
sition to raise a general loan on tl^e people, equivalent in 
amount to a subsidy, and imposed liccording to^he same 
proportions,* ^ 

It was wSth a more successful issue, and much h|ip- 
pier exauiple, that he strenuously recommended a rigid 
frugality as tlw only eifectual ineanfe of carrying on the 
government, withou^ compromising its auihority, or en- 
gendering public discontents. Elizabeth had the prudence 
to coincide with these economical views; and she has 
hence deservedly acquired tl|e reputation of husbanding 
her resources with the utmost skill, and m%ki*g very few 
demands on tlfij property of her people. Although sur- 
rounded by powerful* enemies, qpgaged in frequent wars, 
obliged to disburse large supis for the support of her 
friends abroad^ find the suppression of dangerous enter- 
prises at lft)mc, she conducted her government at less 
expense, in proportion to her undertakingai than any 
sovereign in our history. The large debts contracted by 
her father and sister, with Hhich she found the crown^ 
encumbered a^ her accession, amounted, it is said* ^o 
four millions, — an enormous sum in that age t : yet tliese 
she quickly discharged, and, at her death, could rank her 
most potent allies among her debtors. The states of 
Holland owed her 800,000/., and the king of France 
450,000/. J 

From this strict economy^ of which Cecil never lost 

• Haynes, n. t D'Ewes, p. iiS 

X Winwo^, vol. L p. 29. 54. 
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sights there resulted the m^jst important advantages. As 
the j^eople were not hlirassitd with exactions, the govern- 
ment of Elizabeth was |btremely popular, at a period 
)g^hen the dangerous mai^inationsaof her enemies, both 
at home and abroad, rendered popularity indispensable 
to her safety. WitliQpt illegalfextortionft, or contests with 
her parliiiment^ she was enabled to maintain her inde- 
pendence, and to avoid con^^essions to which her hau^ity 
spirit could not submit. She was even able occasionally 
to acquire the praise qf disinterestedness and generosity, 
by refusing the grants of money which were offered to 
hereby the legislature without solicitation. By lliis ma- 
nagement she so cort.pletely acquired the confidence of 
her subjects, that the commons, though in these days 
extjremely tenacious of their money, voted her, without 
reluctance, and without annexing any conditions, much 
larger sums than Inal been granloid to lier predecessors. 
They knew that their treasures were never misapplied ; 
that nothing was expended which could i>t?ssibly be saved ; 
and tlie unavoidable exigencies of the state were always 
acknowledged by the natiott before the government had 
recourse t(h parliament for supplies. When we consider 
the temper and conduct of Elizdl)ctii, we cannot but at- 
tribute the tranquillity of her reigi^, in a great measure, 
to this rigid frugality. %;arcely less haughty and im- 
patient of contradiction than her father x her pretensions 
to absolute authority were at times even more lofty, and 
her usual Ifinguage to her parliaments still less gracious. 
As the commons, however compliant in other respects, 
were ever ready to encouir er dangeif, rathe.v than sur- 
render the public money without evident utility, or a 
valuable consideration, it can scarcely be doubted, that, 
if she had been led into embarrassments by prodigality, 
their resolute demands for concessions on the one hand, 
and her* obstinate refusal to abridge her power on the 
other, would have terminated in civil convulsion^). 

In the intercourse of England with foreign nations, 
this econoijjy in the management ofi- public money was 
replete with equal advantage. The allies, whom it was 
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most essential for Elizabeth ko support^ were often re* 
duced to such straits for monbv, ftiat the dispersioh of 
their forces, and the utter ruii^of their hopes, "seemed 
inevitable. In these •critical emergencies, she foun^ 
means, either from her exchequer or her credit, to afibrd 
them a supply ; gnd its seasonableRess gave it an e^- 
cacy beyond its magnitude. But though she* relieved 
therft opportunely, sfie wasted none of her resources 
without the most evident necessity. Her policy was 
never to* afford them any supplies# of men and money, 
until she found that they could not otherwise defend 
themselves ; to send them at lengtjji succours just suffi- 
cient to retrieve their circumstancdf; ; and Jo withdraw 
her forces as soon the most imminent danger was re- 
pelled. She was liberal only when her allies were mu{;h 
depressed, #md it was necessary to revive their drooping 
spirits ; at otlitr tirnei, she required that the money 
which she advanced s^iould be repaid, and iven that the 
expenses of her Ifrrnaments should be reimbursed. Most 
of her pecuniary assistance to Henry IV. of France was 
given in' the form of loans ; i^id the Dutch were obliged 
to put into her hands several fortified town| tifc security 
for the repayment lief advances. She thus enabled 
her allies to retrieve icir affairs, and provided that the 
expenditure, of which they we§e to reap the chief bene- 
fit, should not beaome a burden to her subjects. 

The frugality of Elizabeth did not escape censure ; 
and Cecil, by whose counsels it was known to b«enforced, 
was often reproached with sacrificinjj the best allies of 
England to kis littie-minded^and parsimonious poli^. ^ 
But events fully justified*his sagacity. While our alheS 
were raised to the most vigorous exertion, and finally 
triumphed over their enemies, Fmgland herself, the main 
spring of these efforts, advanced in a progressive course 
of prosperity. 

But it»was the very sparing band with which he dis- 
tributed the public money at jiome that excited against 
him the loudest cTaAours. In those days iWivas cus- 
tomary for men of rank to waste their property in afi 

/ 
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tendance at courts and in bA idle emulation of splendour^ 
while they looked to the ifeunty of the sovereign for re- 
pairing their ruined forjjlines. To the importunities of 
this train, who perpetually beset die court, and yet could 
urge no other claim than«their own profusion, Cecil was 
inexorable. They complained that ha not only refused 
to exert his interest in their behalf, but even hardened 
the queen against their solicitations. * Elizabeth, indeed, 
had no inclination to be prodigal of her treasures, unless 
when her individual qiredilections occasionally overcame 
her general parsimony. Her partial regard to the earl 
of ®ssex seems parti^larly to have moved her liberality; 
for we ^findj. that, oil his departure for the government 
of Ireland, she made him a presenl^of SOjOGO/.f ; and 
Cpcil, who watched these instances of profusion with a 
jealous eye, computed that, from first to lastif; her pecu- 
niary gifts to the* earl amounted to 5^)0,000/. — a 
lavish bounty*, while the annual or^fhnarv revenues of the 
state did not exceed 500,000/. ^ 

Elizabeth, anxious to avoid dependence oa' her par- 
liament, was too often periuaded to reward her courtiers 
with grarf^s prejudicial to the national prosperity. Some- 
times she yielded them exemption^', from che penalties of 
the laws ; sometimes she indulged them in the suppres- 
sion of prosecutions ; anrf still more frequently, she en- 
riched them by monopolies of articles ^ in general use. 
Against these abuses, which he justly termecl the cankers 
of the cotnmonwealth §, Cecil continually remonstrated, 
but too often in yain. Towards the latter end of the 
reign, however, the eviP became v.o enormous as to 
Compel a remedy; for the commons, perceiving the 
commerce of tlie nation hastening to ruin under the 
pressure of monopolies, became so vehement in their 
complaints, that Elizabeth felt the necessity of abolishing 
the most obnoxious. 

* ** Madam,*' he waa accustomed to say, “ you do well to let suitors stay, 
for 1 shall tell you bis dat qm cito bat ; if you graw*’ them speedily, they will 
come again Cie sooner.”— JJacon’s Works, voUHii. p. 264. 

^ Birch’s Memoirs, voL ii. X Nanton’s Kegalia, ch^p. i. 

( Life of WlUiain Lord Burghley, p. 52. 
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But while Cecil was the Ijrowed enemy of all grants 
to idle suitors, he anxiously desirS that those who per- 
formed real services should enjSJy a liberal provision. It 
was by his salutary regulations that the common soldieis 
were first clothed at the expense of government, and re- 
ceived their weekly allowance directly into their own 
hands. * According^to the previous practice, the whole 
pa/ of the cori)6 was consigned into the hands of the 
superior officers, who were so little restricted, either as 
to the time or the amount of theiwdistributions, that the 
unfortunate soldiers were sometimes absolutely left to 
starve. The reformation of thgse abuses occasionetl 
many murmurs among those whoiS it depqved^of their 
unjust gain^; but jt infused new loyalty and vigour into 
the English army, at a period when foreign invasion, 
assisted by many internal enemies, threatened to involve 
the country in^ruin. t^>om a geneTal adherence to this 
system, of being lihe^l to the servants of tiie public, and 
very parsiraonidlis to the dependents of the court, it be- 
came a common saying, that “ the queen paid liberally, 
though she rewarded sparingly." ^ 

Cecil was raised to ^hg office of lord high ft-easurer in 
the eleventh year oiii his administration. In this high 
station, while he punished with severity all oppression in 
the collection of the revenue^ he gave strict orders that 
no on^ should Jtft allowed to escape from his just pro- 
portion of &ie public taxes. All undue leni^ of this 
sort to one individual, he considered a direct injustice to 
another ; since the deficiency must Jiave been made ui> 
by new exactions tin the m'8re honourable contrihutprs.^ 
From this strict impartiality, and from his improved 
arrangements, the receipts of 'the treasury, from the 
same sources, experienced a great amelioration. The 
abuse, which then prevailed, of ministers retaining in 
tlieir hands, and receiving interest on, considerable sums 
of the phblic money, he endeavoured to check by never 
issuing the smallest paymenUwithout an express warrant 
from the queen. Of the purity which he Acquired in 
* Life of 'WiUiam Lord Burghley, p. 47. 

i • 
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Others^ he himself set an ei^mple; for he never imitated 
the usual practice of* othw treasurers^ in occasionally 
borrowing from the exclypquer for private purposes ; and 
hf was almost the only one of Elizabeth’s ministers who^ 
at his deaths owed nothing to the public. This strict 
attention to the interests of tlie exchei^uer is the more 
commendable, as it proceeded from a desire to diminish 
the burdens of the people. So averse was he to all new 
impositions on the subjects, that he would never allow 
the tenants of the croiyn lands to be harassed l>y a rise 
of rents, or turned out to make room for higher bidders; 
and«it was his excelleiyit saying, “ that he never cared to 
see the ^easpry sweJf like a disordered spleen, when the 
other parts of tlie constitution were in a consump- 
tiop." * * 

From the same considerations with his love of economy 
arose his steady attachment to pacific measures. In- 
structed bothf.by history and by observation, that war 
was the great means of wasting the resofirces of nations, 
he firmly resisted the efforts of those rash and ambitious 
spirits, who perpetually en^jeavoured to plunge the na- 
tion into lio^ilities, with the view of advancing their 
own reputation and fortunes. *lie,had ever on his lips 
the salutary maxims, ^',that war /s sooii kindled, but 
peace very hardly procured ; that war is the curse, and 
peace the blessing of (Jod upon a nation ; and that a 
realm gains more by one year’s peace than ten years’ 
war.^'j' Sy these pacific counsels, the queen, from the 
soundness of her uiplcrstanding, and her aversion to ex- 
^pense, was usually swayed. • On a few/occasiwns, a long- 
idg for military glory, or a leaning to some favourite 
counsellors, who were men of more ambition than dis- 
cretion, caused her to disregard the dissuasions of Cecil; 
but more serious reflection seldom failed to dispel her 
illusion. 

The wisdom of Cecil, in adhering resolutely to a pa- 
cific system, deserves the ^more applause, as the con- 

Wpi* Camden, Anna!. Eliz, Life of William Lord Burghley, p. 53. 
f Life of William Lord Burghley, p. 70. 
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dition of Europe at that pej|od was calculated to tempt 
an Englidi minister into extensiveVars. While Scotland 
and France were torn by intestine convulsions, and the 
rebels often enabled to* overpower the sovereign, the Loi^ 
Countries, wliich had revolted against Philip, seemed 
determined to eidure then last extremities rather than 
again submit to his dominion. England alone enjoyed 
internal tranquillity; and, by uniting with the insur- 
gents of either country, might have acquired both a large 
addition* of territory, and such otlier concessions as may 
be wrested from a weaker power. But Cecil well knew 
that conquests were not the true rqad to national aggaan- 
disement ; and that his country ^ould sq^er^niore in 
her resources and jeal strength, from an extensive and 
protracted war, than she could gain from its most suc- 
cessful reaults. 

Yet, thougb the strdtiuous advocifte of a pacific policy, 
his forbearance did iipt arise from timidity, nor his par- 
simony from a •con traded mind. Against the dangers 
which threatened the kingdom, he prepared with firm- 
ness and activity ; and wb^n the public interests re- 
quired it, he could advise a large expend! ti^rt^nd exten- 
sive armaments. prospect of the Spanish 

invasion filled the nation with just alarm, he drew up 
plans of defence ; and, bynhis serene and collected 
demefjiour, secowded liis courageous mistress in diffusing 
general confidence and intrepidity.* Ilis conduct with 
respect to the allies and enemies of his country forms 
so important a part of his transac^oiis, and exhibits a 
system of foreign •policy so*much more extensiv»^ 
refined than had hitherto been acted upon in England, 
as to demand a more particular examination. 

From the early part of the sixteenth century, the 
political transactions of Europe had gradually been 
assuming a more systematic form ; and a sort of balance 
of powe^" was at length established among the principal 
nations. Henry VIII. boastpd of holding this balance ; 
but he held it wi^ 'Sb unsteady a hand, and his measures 
* Camden, AnnaL Eliz. p. 582. 
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were so much the result otoomentary passion, that his 
influence in foreign transitions was far from adequate 
to his comparative poy|pr. During the reign of Ed- 
Y^ard VI. England was jprevented^ by her internal fac- 
tions, from giving much attention to external affairs; 
and, by the marriagg of Mary with rijjlip, was sunk for 
a time into little else than a province of the overgrown 
Spanish monarchy. But^under Elizabeth, various -cir- 
cumstances occurred to alter the aspect of affairs ; and 
England, from the w/^dom with which her government 
availed itself of her advantages, obtained an extraordi- 
nary^ ascendancy in the public transactions of Europe. 

Of these circumstances the most important arose from 
the general change which, at this ^)eriod, was taking 
pl^ce in religious sentiments. The coinrriencement of 
the reformation has been noticed in the ^•/e of sir 
Thomas More, and since that ti,7ie the »ncw principles 
had spread through almost every country of Europe. 
The Roman hierarchy attempted to extinguish them by 
the aid of secular authority ; but the reformers, after 
suffering incredible oppre^ions, began to defend their 
freedom pinion by force of arms. Elizabeth, the 
greatest sovereign of Europe who l^ad embraced the new 
faith, was, from lier situation, placed at the head of the 
protestant cause. Exposed thus to the inveterate re- 
sentment of the catholics, her protectiojft was relied on by 
the reformed with the more confidence, ais they knew the 
adherent's 4iof the pope to be no less her enemies than 
their own. The foreign policy of Cecil was adapted to 
this state of things. He Iwiew that»^iic Etvglish catho- 
' Kc‘s, who still formed a powerful body in the nation, 
were secret)/ encourage<l and urged to dangerous insur- 
rections by the foreign princes of their persuasion. He 
also knew that these princes were eager to seize an 
opportunity of uniting their forces to wrest the sceptre 
Irom Elizabeth ; and that they had already ‘■J)egun to 
form extensive leagues for that purpose. The most 
effectual if cans to avert these dangois'was, he concluded, 
tb' support the protestants in their opposition to their 
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catholic sovereigns^ who thus be sufliciently occu- 
pied at home, and have neithw tho^leisure nor the power 
to turn their arms against Engird. 

We are first to con^der the application of this plaj 
of policy to the Spanish empire. Philip, at that time 
the most wealthy and pow^ul mot^rch of Europe, was 
actuated both by inordinate ambition and by \ gbomy 
and. unrelenting bigHtry. standing forth as the 
champion of Rome, and labouring to exterminate the 
protestan^s by fire and sword, h^ expected to acquire 
such a body of adherents in every country of Europe, as 
might pave his way to universal dominion. To a prwice 
with such views, Elizabeth, who%tood at the head of 
the protestant interest, was necessarily the niost*marked 
object of enfnity : ^et there w'ere circumstances wli^h 
induced hj^n, in the first period of her reign, to postpone 
his hostile sche|nes, an^ even to appear as her supportei. 

At first, he entertained hopes, by gaining ^pr hand, to 
effect the darling plan*, which his union with %er sister 
had failed to realise, of attaching England to th^e Spa- 
nish monarchy. Even after this hope was gone, tlie 
marriage of Mary queen of Scots with ^Fweis II., '* 
which threatened, if Eliteaheth should be overwhelmed 
by her enemies, to jeduce England as well as Scot- 
land under the dominion France, rendejed him 
desirous to supjyrt her agaipst their, attempts. But 
when *freed«frftn these apprehensions by the death of 
Francis, he began to put. in practice the enterprises sug- 
gested by his schemes of aggrandisement. He still wore 
the mask of* fricneijihip, but die wastrom that time for- 
ward wholly occupied with the extirpation of beresf, 
and with projects to deprive its great protectress of her 
throne and her life. 

Cecil was, from the first, aware of the real disposition 
and views of Philip. He perceived that if, by any con- 
tingency^ the circumstances which rendered a show of 
friendship towards Elizabeth subservient to tliat prince’s 
interests ^ould bifr^imoved, she would have e^ery thing 
to dread from his ambition and bigotry. Yet even aftft* 
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the course of events had windej^ fhis 
necessary, and the kilrtg of Spam had*begito to thefllW'^ 
the mask, the prudent midister of finglaud etifl ^tiied 
l^is mistress to temponse, anil, .as Jong as possible, lo 
avoid open hostilities ; when her power shbuld be ipm 
firmly established, her finanres iraproyed,and her forces 
augmented, then, he showed her, would be the proper 
period to undertake the contest: id the mean time, ifr was 
her policy to dissemble her resentment at the faithless^ 
ness of Philip, to m^iet his advances as if she" believed 
them sincere, and to send an embassy into Spain to 
settle, by negotiation^^ any occasional quarrels that might 
arise. ^ ^ 

These cautious suggestions of Cecil, which the queen 
had the wifidom to follow, were loudty dcclihmed against 
by his political rivals, as resulting from a^.weak and 
timid disposition, calculated to compromise the glory of 
his country, and to degrade its government in the eyes 
of forclj^'r^. 'flic aids in men, nionty, and ammuni- 
tioh, wjiich,[at the same period, he counselled to be sent 
to the French protestant^. excited reproaches no less 
importunrf.'eV'^'*^ opposite nature ; for he, who had 
just been branded as weak ano Hi^iid, wa*^? now accused 
of rashness and a disregard to th(, public safety. Such 

is the jqfitiCc of faction t»i -t i. j 

111 pursuance of his i|mbitious projects, Philip had 
resohed to deprive his subjects in the Low Countries of 
their anciwil privileges, to bring them completely under 
the yoke of despotism, and at the same time to extirpate 
that heresy which, *in coni'- notion with the <)riiiciples of 
civil liberty, had already begun' to flourish among them. 
For this purpose he sent thither a body of veteran Spa- 
niards, commanded by the duke of Alva; an exi>erienced 
officer, but a gloomy bigot, in whose bosom long habits 
of tyrLny seemed to have extinguished every feeling of 
humanity. His arrival in the Netherlands wrg marked 
by the most wantomjMirbarities. Confiscation, imprison- 
ment, andvcxile, wett accounted mikl punishments ; few, 
* Camden, p. 70. 
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llie m^f^tu:^ to Income ^*ects of susf 
torture or delth ; ^d the victims, whom 
out to tbe ^£do\is instruments of the 
tyr^mt, wjlhdut an| lorm of accusation or 

, ooQfiTmtied to the flames. Such was the barbaril^ 

M ci thw man, tha|L besides J;he* slaughters perpetrated by 
liiif.aolcyers, he boasted, with a savage joy, (Ai leaving 
the. Netherlands, tha^, during^ his government there, he 
had delivered eighteen thousand of these obstinate 
hereticS'4nto'the hands of die executioner.* 

The unfortunate Flemings quitted tlieir native country 
in crowds, to England, die only state in Euyipe 
where diey could depend on effeVual protection; and . 
Elizabeth, cordially receiving them, was dhahi^d, with 
dieir asuistdfice, to%nricli her dominions by several valu- 
able manufactures wdiich had liitherto been chiefly con- 
fined to die J>Jetherl|nds. '..Nor yas it long till an 
opportunity occurred of rendering an indirect assistance 
to their iniseralide n^tmtry. Philip, havinjl,^^»tracted 
with some Genoese merchants to tran sport in^F^Aders 
a sum of four hundred thousand crowns use ,of 

his troops, who were almost in a state of mulijny for the ' 
want of {»ay, the y^.ssdi# on board of wlifch^mis trea- 
sure was* conveyed, “happening to be at^ked in the 
channel by some privateers belonging to French 
llugonots, took refuge in th? ports of Plymouth and 
Southern p to*. •11 ere it was given out, both by the cap- 
tains of the vessels and the Spanish ambasijjidor, that 
tlieir cargoes were the property of the king of Spain; 
but (^'eeiJ, v^lio ha^ always |he best^neans of procuring 
intelligence, found out iiliat the money, in fact, did M • 
belong to Philip, tha^ the lienoese merchants had not 
yet fulfilled their contract, 'and were, in consequence, 
the proprietors of the treasure. On this discovery, he 
entreated the queen not to neglect so favourable an op- 
portunitj^of striking a decisive blow against the Spanish 
power in Flanders. By taking tha, money as a loan, 
and by giving se«ir\iy for its Vepayilent, he wgued that 
* Grotius, lib. ii. *■ 
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the might satisfy the Geno^e^ while the measure wpiild 
effectually wound th^ interests of Spain, without any 
direct hostility* With ^ia advice Elizabeth complied, 

S ad the event demons^ated its ^sagacity. While the 
uke of Alva, thrown into the greatest embarrassment 
by the loss of his ^expecte^, supplies^ was obliged, to 
prevent rfn immediate mutiny among his troops, to make 
the most severe exactioi\j5 from ahe inhabitants ; •the 
tyrannical manner in which they were levied, stretched 
the patience of the pjeople to the utmost, and prepared 
their minds for the most desperate resistance. * 

yhis transaction, which produced irreparable evils to 
the Spanish power -’n the Low Countries, gave rise to 
some tempol-ary hostilities between Spain and England. 
The duke of Alva seized the persons and^goods of the 
English merchants in the Netherlands, am^^Elizabetli 
retaliated on the inoi chants of F)^mU‘rs {yid Spain. But 
as Philip h^d not yet matured his schemes for taking 
effectual vengeance on England, <tnd his antagonist 
did not consider the time arrived for a final rupture 
with him, these difterences were settled by negotiation^ 
and the g^erchants on both sides indemnified. Eliza- 
beth even yfelded so far to thc’iemonstrances of Philip, 
as to refuse the Pleniisli refuge|\s admittance for the 
future into her dominions ; but this act of complaisance 
was followed by very unexpected con^'quences. These 
sufferers, finding no place of refuge froui their ellemies, 
returntnl,^ in despair, to their own coasts, seized the sea- 
port of the Brille ; and, being soon joined by crowds of 
their persecuted country ins?n, rearetl^^the stfpidard of re- 
Tolt throughout Holland and Zealand. A solemn league 
between these two provinces, n^tjr again to submit to 
the tyranny of Spain, now laid the corner-stone of Dutch 
independence. The stand which the talents of their 
general, the prince of Orange, united wjth their own 
desperate valour, enabled diem to make against this 
mighty monarchy, far exceeded the general expectation.. 

• Camdef/i Annal. Eliz. Nanton’s Fragmcnta Regalia. Benti?ogUo„ 
^iiart i. lib. v. 
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It was not till after a long ^iege and great loss that the 
duke of Alva succeeded in taking flaarlem ; and he was 
finaily compelled to abandon his attempts on Alkmaer. 
The duke was recalleik; but the veteran forces of Spaiv| 
supported by her great resources, , still pressed severely 
on the Hollanderfi, who scorned about to sink under the 
unequal contest. In this emergency their eyes were 
turned to their only r^naining*hope, — an embassy which 
they had sent to Elizabeth^ imploring her protection, 
and offeAng her in return the imniediate possession and 
sovereignty of^ their country. 

A valuable accession of maritime territory, as welk as 
an opportunity of immediately eiffeebling^her^ capital 
enemy, presented vjry powerful temptations. But many 
weighty objections naturally occurred to her sagaciows 
oounsellor% It was apparent that, to accept the proffered 
sovereignty, would inviolve her in iffimediatc hostilities 
with Philip ; that he would be enabled to diirow on her 
the reproach of *ggressi()n and injustice; that, as thest* 
provinces had applied to her merely from the insuffi- 
ciency of their* own resource^ it was probable tliat she 
would have to sustain the great burden of ^hf contest ; 
that, from the exhausted* state in which, even if ulti- 
mately successful, they would naturally be left by the 
war, their revenues could not speedily repair the waste 
of her resources vihich their defence must occasion ; but 
that, as agaiflst^he immense power of Philip their suc- 
cess was very doubtful, a present and cejrtain liiss would 
be incurred for distant and prccarious^advantages. Nor 
were the moic remote evils to be apprehended, sinye 
the possession of a continental territory would neccs-* 
sarily involve England in many disputes and wars, from 
which her insular situation seemed designed to exempt 
her. The influence of these considerations on the mind 
of Elizabeth was greatly increased by her unwillingness 
to abet subjects in resistance to their monarch. Her 
ideas of sovereign power wqie, indeed, scarcely less 
lofty than those ot* Philip; and the depression fi>f a dan- 
gerous enemy seemed too dearly purchased by an ex- 
2 • 
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ample of successful rebdlicjp. She refused the proffhred 
sovereignty, but she^endAvoured to soften die disap- 
pointment to the provmces by promising to mediate 
%9tweeu them and Philip. « 

Her attempts at conciliation were, as might have been 
foreseen, ineffectual^ but the circumstances of the Hol- 
landers soon afterwards experienced an alteration which 
justified a corresponding ohangc ift the policy of Eng- 
land. I'he other provinces of the Netherlands, abused 
beyond endurance by^the horrible excesses of thP Spanish 
troops, had, with the single exception of Luxembourg, 
risen in arms, and |brmed a common league to resist 
foreign tyrapny. TVie strength of the confederacy was 
now sufficient to give it a fair prospect of success, and 
th 4 ‘ English government resolved to assist ftie provinces 
without delay. A sum of money was sent <^ver for the 
immediate payraent^of their troops ; and«a treaty of mu- 
tual defence© afterwards concluded with them, on the 
prudential and frugal system which Eecil continually 
enforced. The queen stipulated to assist the Hollanders 
with five thousand foot aq'l a thousand horse, hut this 
reinforcenteqt was to be at their charge ; to lend them a 
hundred thousand pounds, but^d receive^ in return, the 
bond of several towns ii^ the Low Countries for its repafy- 
inent within the year, ^t was also agreed that, in the 
event of her being attacked, the provinces should assist 
her with a force equal to that which she ‘how sent for 
their profcctiou ; that ail quarrels among themselves 
should be referre^ to her arbitration ; that her general 
should sit as a member in\lie councal of tl^ states, and 
Should be made acquainted wfth all deliberations con- 
cerning peace anthwar.* By this treaty the queen raised 
the couiage of the United Provinces at a critical juncture, 
effectually weakened her capital enemy, and avoided any 
considerable waste of her own resources. 

But the independence of tliis noble republic: was not 
to be accomplished without a new succession of difficul- 
ties and cdaiigers. By the uncocnihon talents of the 
« Camden, Anual Eliz. p. 507. 
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prince of I’arma, who now commanded against the 
atates^ and the assassination cn theil illustrious leader^ the 
prince of Orange^ they were again reduced to the most 
desperate condition. aA-gain th(^ sent a solemn embassy 
to implore the assistance of Elizabeth^ and again proffered 
thdr sovereignty's the price of projection. The reasons 
which formerly induced her to decline this offer still led 
her# to the same detJIrraination ; but, as the enmity of 
Philip was daily becoming more apparent, and the suc- 
cess of the states more essential to her security, it was 
her evident policy to render them more effectual assist- 
ance. In a new treaty^ she agree^ to aid them with an 
army of five thousand foot and ofle thousand Jjorse, to 
be paid by herself during the war ; but, not forgetting 
the maxims ^f prudence amidst her liberality, she sti[ju- 
lated thatg^the whole of her expenses should be repaid 
after the conclusion of hostilities ;• that the castle of 
Rammekens, with Flushing and the Brills, should, in 
the mean time, lie plsfced in her hands as security ; that 
her general, and two others of her appointment, should 
be admitted into the council of the states ; and that 
neither of the contracting parties should ms^esa separate 
peace. The reinforcemferAs stipulated by this treaty were 
speedily sent over, under the Cjpmmand of the earl of 
Leicester.* The appointment ^f tliis incapable and arro- 
gant oflicer is said to have been the only step, in the 
transaftions'Yelfitive to the Low Countries, that was taken 
in opposition to the counsels of C^ecil. t It wis also the 
only circumstance that led to unprosperous events, and 
impaired tliQ, effica^^y of the Snglish succours. ^ 

Although the United Provinces, in their struggle iof 
freedom, encountered many disasters, still their perse- 
vering courage, aided by some favourable incidents, gra- 
dually began to gain on their enemies. From a habit of 
successful resistance, they learned to look on the power 
of Spain.j^and the chances of war, with less apprehen- 
sion: the active spirit excited among them began to 
display itself in iSommercisd enterprises, whi#i quickly 

* Camden, AnnaL Eliz. p, 508. f Leicester’s Commonwealth, p. 195. 
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augmented their resource8|, A powerful diversion was 
also produced in thAr favour by Plenry tbe P’ourth of 
France^ who^ after havi^ subdued his internal enemies^ 
began to retaliate tne many hostile acts of Philip in 
the days of his adversity. Perceiving this favourable 
change in the circymstancCf of the ^tates, which ren- 
dered them in less immediate want of assistance from 
Englandj Cecil, always a^^erse to^ waste the blood .and 
treasure of the nation in superfluous efforts, began to re- 
mind the queen that^jt was now time to diminish her 
disbursements in behalf of her allies. To this sugges- 
tion she readily hearkened ; and, that the limitation of 
her intended retrenchments might appear a favour, she 
desired \ier ambassador to demand the immediate repay- 
ment of all her loans and expenses. * Agaiifet this unex- 
pected requisition, with which they were whjjly unable 
to comply, the stages, in muclf^ consteigiatioh, remon- 
strated ; antV after many sup])lications, prevailed on the 
queen to be satisfied with more * moderate conditions. 
By a new treaty, they engaged to relieve her imme- 
diately from the expense of, their English auxiliaries ; to 
pay her a^uYially a small part of their debt ; to assist 
her, in case it should be re^^iOi'isite, with a stipulated 
number of ships ; to conclude peqpe only with her con- 
currence ; and, in lieu oj all her demands against them, 
to pay her, after the conclusion of peqpe with Ij'pain, an 
annual sum of one hundred thousand ’’pounds ft>r four 
years. 'Until all these conditions should be fulfilled, the 
cautionary towns weie to remain in her hands. On her 
part, it was merely stipulatad that sh^, should assist them, 
during the war, with a body of four thousand English aux- 
iliaries, which, however, were to be paid by the states.* 
Befoie tlie termination, of his political career, Cecil 
had the satisfaction to conclude another treaty, in which 
still more favourable conditions w’ere procured for Eng- 
land. The states agreed to fix the amount of th^ir debt at 
eight hundred thousand pounds ; to pay one half of this 
sum durii^g the war, at the rate of thirty thousand pounds 
^ • Camden, AnnaL Eliz, p. 586. 
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a year ; to slsist Elizabeth with a fleet equal to her owa^ 
if a convenient opportunity •shouW occur of attacking 
Spain by sea; and to send a force of five thousand foot and 
five hundred horse to Jier defenle^ if either England^ 
Jersey, or Scilly, or the Isle of Wight, should be in- 
vaded by the Spaniards. J'h'ey fa];}her agreed that, so 
long as England should continue the war wfth Spain, 
they should pay the garrisons pf the cautionary towns,— 
a stipulation by which this country was at once freed 
from an^annual charge of an hundred and twenty thou- 
sand pounds.* 

The first dVowed assistance wdiich England rend«ired 
to the United Provinces was die sigml for open hostilities 
with Spain ; and Philip, to gratify at once* liiaVevenge 
and arabitifn, atttitnpted, by means of his famous 
armada, to achieve the entire conquest of England. But 
as the failure 4 )f this immense anuament, and various 
successful attacks on the fleets and harbours of Spain, 
gave the English a si^icriority at sea, Philip, finding his 
losses increase as his hopes diminished, showed a dispo- 
sition to make peace on reasonable terms. This favour-* 
able opportunity of entering into negotiation ^ecil now 
strongly urged the queftr^to seize ; for although the war 
continue to be very successful and very honourable, yet 
he felt the wounds which it infheted, under every appear- 
ance of advantage. By their captures from the Spa- 
liiardfi? a few hidividuals were enriched, and Elizabeth 
generally took care to liave her full share in .|lfese suc- 
"Cessful adventures ; still the royal treasury was exhausted 
by the expanses the wa<f, and iftie reluctant queen 
frequently forced to repkenisli it by applying to parlia< * 
ment. 

The war, however, was continued, because it offered 
temptations which neither the queen nor the people 
were able to resist. The scarcity of the precious metals 
rendered their value in these days extravagant ; and tile 
rich freights transported from the New World to Spain 
presented the irihst ^powerful excitement avarice. 

* Uymer’s Foedura, vol. xvi. p, 340. 
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Stimulated by these, sir Francis Drake had/even befeme 
the commencement of opeR hostilities with Spain, begun 
his depredations on her commerce ; and by the treasutea 
i|hich he brought home^ as well as the accounts which 
he circulated, inflamed the avidity of his countrymen. 
Against these piratical acts cthe Spaniards vehemently 
remonstrated ; hut Elizabeth accepted of an entertain- 
ment and a handsome present from* Drake, and gave 4he 
Spanish ambassador very little satisfaction. Encouraged 
by the countenance fif their sovereign, and at length 
authorised by an open declaration of war, English pri- 
vatters swarmed around the Spanish coast, ' both in 
Europe ^and^ America. These enterprises became the 
usual adventure of the times, by which tl)||^ rich expected 
to increase their wealth, and the prodigal* •rejiair their 
fortunes. In the event of a rich prize, Eli^beth was 
not forgotten; nor«'did she evr^ refuse^to gratify the 
captors by gfaciously accepting th'^ir presents. These 
exploits were usually undertaken partnership, and » 
vessel or two were sometimes furnilfced by her majesty ; 
a s]>eculation which seldoTr\ failed to turn to the benefit 
of the treaei^'y^ queen’s portion of the booty, by 

means of duties, presents, and^v&rious other allowances, 
generally proved much^ greater tjian lier share in the 
equipment. An adventu|e sir W alter Raleigh having 
proved very successful, that experiences^ courtier hun.oly 
entreated the queen, who had borne a tdntK part' in the 
expense*' eo accept one half of the booty, in lieu cf all 
demands. In these enterprises many, indeed, lost both 
their fortunes and their liwjs ; but succf; ^ful adven- 
turers alone attracted the public notice, and this lottery 
continued to prove irresistibly tempting. 

It is probable that Cecil, who attended so much to 
the progress of national industry and wealth, perceived 
many bad consequences from this mode of warfare. 
The attention of the nation was withdrawn fr^ manu- 
factures and commerce ; the capital and enterprise, 
which w^d otherwise have reisaiifed to the useful 
krts, were wasted on schemes of hazard. The people. 
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Defecting Aiose eroploymenis from which alone solid 
and general opulence can be^erivid, were in danger of 
acquiring the habits and calculations of pirates. But 
there were other anih more ginerous passions whic^ 
rendered the court and the people unwilling to hearken 
to the representations of ^'ecil. i^lthough Spain was 
at that time the most powerful nation in Europe^ the 
English^ with vesselft far iitferior^ had harassed her 
flightiest fleet, captured her richest convoys, and even 
burnt her ships in her principal l^rbours. These suc- 
cesses, obtained by courage and skill over a haughty 
enemy, greatlj elevated the spirits of our countrymen ; 
and the glory of the English arms became a triumphant 
theme in every mouth. To pursue this g^lanf course, 
to follow U|^‘ these^ 'blows by new achievements, to ky 
the pride^of Spain prostrate at their feet, were the 
expressions wb^ch resm^nded throughout the nation. 

Into these sentiments Elizabeth cordiijjly entered ; 
for> with all tl a soi 5dness of her Understanding, love 
of fame was a predominant passion in her breast, and 
i.othing could exceed her ^lesire of being admired/ 
whether for the imagined charms of her qpraon, or the 
iieroic exploits of he” sU'^ects. In the [iresent question, 
the influence of van was confirmed by a more tender 
sentiment. Hie young ear] of^liGsex had now succeeded 
to that place in aflections which had formerly been 
T{^](1 fly the-a’afi of Leicester. No quality which could 
captivate seemed to be wanting in this young ^^bleman. 
A person uncommonly handsome derived new graces 
from manm ’S easy^ frank, a«d popiflar ; and such was 
the ascendancy of these external advantages, united to 2 * 
nature liberal and ardent, that he had the rare fortune 
of being no less die idol of the people than the favourite 
of the sovereign. Yet these shining qualities were ac- 
companied by defects which rendered him particularly 
unfit for^he management of public affairs. Impatient, 
passionate, and wilful, he was so jealous of his honour, 
as to be inflamdd \y even *an imaginary jpsult ; ao 
greedy of fame, diat every successful rival appeared ah 
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enemy; «o fond of military clory^ that no consideration^ 
of policy could restrau hinvfrom precipitating his coun- 
try into a war where he might earn distinction ; and yet 
BO unfit, from imprudei^^e and he^t, for conducting mi- 
litary operations, diat no enterprise could safely be 
trusted to his hands.^ lid h^d acquired some reputation 
in the Spanish war, and eagerly panted for more ; he 
stood forward, therefore, as the rehement opposes of 
Cecil’s propositions for peace; and his influence over 
tile queen’s affections, joined to the other considerations 
which we have mentioned, was sufficient to counteract 
the^ntentions of the minister. 

Cecil was no less interested for the glory of his coun- 
try tliaii Essex ; but while he felt how much security 
depends on political reputation, he pticeived the folly of 
attempting to render a nation glorious by wasting her 
resources, or great Jiy reducing her to ipibecility. He 
knew that, Ajith the substance, the shadow must dis- 
appear; that if the resources of an ^empire are ex- 
hausted, the reputation founded on them must soon 
vanish. Averse to the waste of public property, and de- 
testing th^ wanton effusion of human bloody he could 
not, without'^indignation, see sovereign and people 
led away by the same jiassions as'^ E^sex, and surren- 
dering the reins of their understaml in gs to the delusions 
of a heated brain. On one occasion, when the question 
of jieace and war was debated in council^ Essex pro- 
ceeded, cts^usual, to declaim in favour of continuing hos* 
tilities ; urging that the Spaniards, being a subtle people, 
ambitious of extending th^ir dominion, iniylacable ene- 
inkes to England, bigoted adherents of the pope, and 
professing that no faith was to be observed with heretics, 
were incapable of maintaining the relations of peace. 
Cecil, who felt that, if such arguments prevailed, the 
sword would never be sheathed, could not help in^- 
dignantly exclaiming, in the midst of this Jiarangue, 
^ tliat the speakei seemed intent on nothing but 
blood an^ slaughter.” At the ^los^ of the debate. 
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perceiving ^hat his reasoning was of no avail against 
the imjmlses of passion, Be palled out a common 
prayer-book from his pocket, and pointed in silence to 
the words, Men o{ blood s|all not live half the^ 
days/* * He felt that time and experience could alone 
dispel the delusion ; still Jie endeavoured to accelerate 
that desirable event, by the publication of a tfact, con- 
taiaing his arguments for j^ace j these, though disre- 
garded by the multitude, were too distinct and forcible 
not to impress the reflecting and yaoderate.f 

In the policy pursued by England towards France, 
as the passiorffe of men were less interested, the comjcils 
of Cecil were followed, with littTa deviation. During 
the short and feeble reign of Francis 11. *the *duke of 
(iruise, witl#^ his ff/iir brothers, uncles to Mary queen of 
Scots, ha^ obtained a complete ascendancy in the French 
government, fowerfu^ from the infliiience of their house, 
and dignified by their alliance with the ^oyal family, 
their talents, joiiied ^ a restless, daring ambition, over- 
powered their antagonists, and reduced their monarch to 
a mere instrument in their ^hands. The recapture of 
Calais from England, which the duke had m^xpectedly ' 
effected, procured him* unrivalled popularify ; while his 
standing forth as th *^leader of the catholics against the 
Ilugonots, gave him unlinjited sw^ay over the most nu- 
merous portion q|‘ the people.^ As the champion of his 
^ith,%e prfpjffed to enforce its adoption with fire and 
sword, andlto exterminate protestaiitism Jfifoughout 
France. I'he leaders of the Ilugonots flew to arms ; 
but, from t^jeir inadequate BBsource^, they were quickly 
reduced to extremities, and, in despair, applied to Eli^* 
beth for succour. Her compliance was enforced by the 
most evident interest, as the ambitious Guise aspired to 
place his niece Mary on the throne of England as well 
as of Scotland. A supply of men and money was ac- 
cording!;^ sent without delay. 

Throughout all the measures of Elizabeth towards 
the French Hu^onots we perceive the captious and 

• Camden, p. 608. t * 
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frugal policy of Cecil. He was of opinion that the 
French protestants sWbuld, from time to time, be fur- 
nished with such supplies as might enable them to make 
l^d against their eneml’es ; but that it would be folly 
to embroil his country farther than this object required. 
France and Englan4 had lovg regarded each other as 
dangerous rivals ; and he understood human nature too 
well, to suppose that a change of illigion in the govern- 
ment would alter these sentiments. A French sovereign, 
whether popish or pro^estant, would, he knew, be almost 
equally dangerous to England ; and he deemed it ex- 
treme folly in this coipitry to waste her resWrces in pro- 
curing a decided ascendancy to either the insurgent or 
the royalist faction. 

^Such were the maxims which guftled tht conduct of 
Elizabeth during the French civil wars, yy'hen the 
Hugonots were almest driven to ^espair, vi the minority 
of Charles ly.,, she furnished them with some money 
and troops ,* but a part of the mbney was advanced by 
way of loan ; and, in return, she obliged her allies to 
|mt Havre de Grace into^^her hands, as a pledge that 
Calais shooli^ be restored to the English crow’n. When 
the young duke of Guise, at k Subsequent period, had 
begun to emulate the enterprises of his father, and had 
reduced the protestants Jo e,xtreme distress, she again 
revived their spirits by timely assistance ; but it con- 
Bisted merely in exciting the protestaiU Gefinan princes 
to their support ; in lending them a sum of money, for 
which the jewels of the queen of Navarre were depo- 
sited with her in ^edge ; •and in permitting a hundred 
^lidemen volunteers to pass <yver into France, where 
they fought at their own charge.* 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew, in which the court 
of France butchered such multitudes of their unsuspect- 
ing protestant subjects, naturally excited the horror of 
all the protestant states of Europe. The English, fired 
with indignation, eagerly expected to see their govern- 
ment stan^ forward to avenge the Mghts of religion and 
• Camden, p. 423. 
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humanity ;*and so earnest were the nobility and gentry 
in the cause^ that they offered* to levy an army of 
^OjOOO foot and 10,000 horse, to transport them to 
France, and maintaimthem at tAeir own expense.* 
Elizabeth, instructed by her wise counsellors, perceived 
too well the con^equencescf such # crusade, to second 
the hasty resentment of her subjects. She was aware 
tlifirt an attack on FrAice, to«be effectual, would require 
such a waste of resources as must enfeeble the nation, 
and reftder abortive all the fringal measures of her 
reign ; that Charles and Philip, from a similarity of 
malignant passions, bad formed^ a close union ; that, 
against such a combination, the sftccess of he| utmost 
efforts in b^lf of the French protestants was, at best, 
very <loubtMl ; that the only certain effect of an attack 
on France would be to exasperate that nation, and ex- 
haust her ow«, and fhus render •("harles and’ Philip 
both more eager and more able to accomplish her de- 
struction. But?whil? she prudently dissembled her in- 
dignation till a more favourable opportunity, by her 
secret pecuniary aids to the i^ugonots she enabled them 
again to take the field Jigainst (Charles, a|^d<Ro procure 
from bis successor, 111., conditions comparatively 

favourable.t • , 

When the gallant king oj^ Navarre was afterwards 
jjjlled^to the tlir^ine of France, she openly assisted him 
against thaf formidable league of the catholics, which 
threatened ruin to them both. The apprehended fle- 
sertion of his Swiss and (German auxiliaries she pre- 
vented by •a giftf of 253, OCX)/., a greater sum, as he 
declared, than lie had e^er before seen ; and she addefl 
a reinforcement of 4000 men, to whose valour he owed 
some important successes. A body of Spanish force* 
having been introduced into Britany, she furnished 
3000 men to hasten the expulsion of tliese dangerous 
neigh boijrs ,• but stipulated that her charges should be 
repaid her in a twelvemontlj, or as soon as the enemy 

* Digges, p. 3Jy t C'amden, p 452. . 
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was expelled.’’^ She afterwards sent anoth^ reinforce- 
ment of 4000 men t(f eiFecf this object, which proved of 
great difhculty. Finally, she formed an alliance with 
1|ie French king, in whilh it was agreed that they should 
make no peace with Philip but by common consent ; 
that she ^should assrst Henry with a rreinforcement of 
4000 men ; and that he, in return, should refund her 
charges in a twelvemonthf employ* a body of troop%,in 
aid of her forces in expelling the Spaniards from Bri- 
tany, and consign into her hands a seaport of that pro- 
vince for a retreat to the English. t On various occa- 
sioBs she advanced lii^p sums to the amount of 100,000/., 
but alwpys yi the fofm of a loan ; and when, at length, 
he began to acquire a decided superiority over his ene- 
mies, her succours became more sparing as* his exigen- 
cies became less pressing. ^ 

While Elizabeth- thus avoidfd a wrste of her re- 
sources, her <vid was so efficient, that Henry IV^ grate- 
fully attributed bis triumph to lie# assistance. A more 
Uberal distribution of her succours would often have been 
agreeable to him, yet, as h# could not but admire a con- 
duct so wlac^ and dictated by maxims so congenial to 
his own, he continued her stcfdy jnd sincere friend to 
the end of her life. A<^*customed as we have been, in 
the present age, to se(^ vast expeditions undertaken 
against our continental enemies, ari#^ vast sujisidvps 
thrown, without reflection, into the hanffs df our allies ; 
we may hi apt to look on this policy of Elizabetirs go- 
vernment as timk^and ungenerous. Yet, with an ex- 

, •Camden, p 561. WMien we roUipare these Cimiriutifc aids with the 
ivnmeiise annanieiit^ .seiit to the aiu>istanc 0 *'t>l allies in the present time.s, ue 
may be surprised to hoar Ihirleigh extolling; the hberaUly ol l'di/.abeth on 
this occMMoii, :.s something altogether extraordinary Alluding, in a letter 
to our envo) in r ranee, to this body oi* auxiliaries under sir Jolin Norris, he 
adds, ** and beMih's that, her majestv hath presently sent away ( ertaiii of her 
ships 01 war under the charge ot sir Henry l*aliner, with the number ol' 
a thousand men or thireabouts, to serve ujion the coast of UreUgne against 
the Spaniards and against the I^e.iguers, thereby her majesty’s charges 
grow dailv so great, as the l''ieuch king hath great cause to acknowleiige 
her majesty’s gootlness towards him, Acyo/irf al/ oHicr fncru^upa that he 
hath in the woiUi And therefore you may do well, when you find onpor. 
tunity, to notify these so great ekarges both of majesty and or her 
realm, a» w^may hereafter find thanJkfulncstoboth lU the king and in his 
aiibjects ” Ibrcli’a Memoirs of EUz. vol. i. p 66. 
ir llymer, voL xvi. 
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ponso of rJen and money almost too trifling to be 
perceptible, it procured, for England, advantages greater 
perhaps than would have resulted from mighty arma-* 
menta and lavish disbursement!. 'Her protestant allifis 
were not alarmed by the overwhelming succours of an 
ancient enemy, n{>r rendered odiousain the sigl^t of their 
countrymen by a too evident dependence on a foreign 
power. The French^people arere not roused to any ge- 
neral combination against her, from the apprehension of 
passing tinder her yoke, or sustaining the dismember- 
ment of their territory. 

The policy which the Knglislx* government purslhed 
with respect to Scotland, led to sonfe of thg mq^t ques- 
tionable incidents of Elizabeth s reign. That country, 
narrow and thinly peopled as it was, required the iueas- 
sant atteq^ioii of its southern neighbour. England, 
divided from tiie rest fpf the world* by stormy sfSas, on 
which her own fleets now began to ride* triumphant, 
could not be assiflled ^itliout the most imminent hazard. 
As a foreign enemy, surrounded by an unrertain ele-^ 
ment and annoyed by her fleets, which might eventually 
cut off botli his supplies and his retreat, cc^lif hope for 
safety only from liiy; biftire subjugation ; the prepar- 
ations requisite for siifh an cnteuprisc would be too vast 
to be long concealed, and t#o j^otraeted to be completed 
bejfore her plans 4’or defence should be matured. But 
ScotlflriTl she was aided by no such bulv^rk : in 
that country stood an amiy of combatants, denterous in 
regular warfare, and separated from jjer only by a ford- 
able river, ^r an aginary Kne ; they might asseiuye , 
and invade her in fored*, before the news of tlieir ap- 
proach could reach the seat of government. Even if 
her hasty levies should succeed in repelling the incur- 
sion, still the enemy might retire to his own country, 
loaded with booty, and secure from pursuit ; wdiile the 
loss of a ^ttlc might expose all her northern counties to 
devastation. ^ 

These, the permanant dangers from an entwny in the 
lortli, were at this time increased by circumstances of 
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great importance. Since Mary^ the youthful queen of 
Gotland, had espouse themeir apparent to the throne of 
]france, the counsels and energies of both these coun^es 
K^ere under the conliol 6£ her ambitious maternal pnctes^ 
the princes of Lorraine. The enterprises which these 
daring leaders had planned^ led them ]p exert the \^ole 
of their power in attempting to dethrone Elizabeth. They 
bad founded their plans on standing forth as the cham- 
pions of the church, and leaders of the catholic league ; 
while the power of Elizabeth formed the great bulwark of 
the protestants. Nor did their means seem inadequate to 
the* mighty undertakyig of subverting her: throne, and 
acquiring tlje uncontrolled sway of the tjrree, kingdoms. 
The title of their niece, Mary, to the throne of England 
w^s accounted preferable to that of Jiiizabedilby all good 
catholics, who held the marriage of Henry ^Hh Catha- 
rine U be indishpluble, unless j^yy the authority of the 
pope. The ^lortiou of the English peopk" which still ad- 
hered to the Komish communion Was c#nsiderablie, while 
tlie favourers of the Reformation in Scotalml seemed* 
' as yet no ways formidaliijc. If heresy could there be 
checked ki bud, and the whole Scottish nation ren- 
dered the partisans of their ctu*sc^ tlje princes of Lor- 
raine had grounds for expectations by no means chime- 
rical. From France, froip S^ain, and the other countries 
which abetted the catholic league, they might hope to 
pour into Scotland sucha^ body of discijbirtcd troi/ps, 'Ao, 
uniting v.itli the natives, and entering Kngland on her 
defenceless side, should disperse the raw levies of Eliza- 
beth, and place their nieca on her t\^rone. 

These intentions were manifested by the first move- 
ments in the gigantic plan. No sooner was the death of 
Mary of England announced in France, than the queen 
of Scots and her husband cndeavoure<l to keep alive the 
hopes of their partisans by assuming the arms and title 
of king and queen of England. This par^^le proved 
rather injurious than useful to the projects of the house 
of GuiBe,j by discovering their design^, and putting their 
enemies on their guard; but more energetic measurfi 
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were, Jn conformity to the^ counsels, adapted by their 
sister, the queen dowager and re^qt of Scotland. That 
prlneess, naturally moderate and j^litic, had hitherto 
pdrsiied a system so %nild and Tonfiliating, as had, ill a 
great measure, lulled the dangerous dissensions of her 
'^t^try. Now,* however,* from art undue subserviency 
to the designs of her brothers,* the fatal error of her cha- 
racter, she began t8 attcmjit the extirpation of pro- 
testantism, by mingling a cruelty which should have 
shocked*her humanity, with a faithlessness from which 
her moral feejings ought to have revolted. The suffer- 
ers at length betook themselves tc* arms ; but the vfgour 
and dextkity of the regent, supfjorted by a* body of 
veteran Fr^jjicb trjops, soon compelleri them to implore 
assistance from the common protectress of the Refown- 
ation. 

There wert* certain circumstatfbea whieh tendered 
Elizabeth much less^forward in their su^ort than her 
interest seemed *to demand. The principles of the Scot- 
tish protestants, especially in regaril to the form of woij- 
ship, went far beyond her idtas of reformation ; and the i 
strong tincture of republicanism which appeAed in their 
politics rendered tliuiii, in her eyes, suspected and dan- 
gerous. To abet rebellious subjects, is always a delicate 
undertaking for sovereign?; bit in a country so closely 
.^^inqjsted ^i^i tier own, by vicinity, language, and 
manners^ it seemed most unsafe to encourage* the sup- 
porters of those civil and religious principles* which, at 
home, all her authority was cmploy^l to suppress.* To 
these dissir^v^ives, tier love of economy gave additioi^ 
force ; since it was manifest that the necessities of the 
Scots would require considerable supplies, while their 
poverty left her no hojie of reimbursement. 

It was, we are informed, by the representations of 
Cecil tliat she at length permitted these considerations 
to give \»tiy to others still more urgent and important. 
Two papers, written with hk own hand, and still pre- 

« Elizabeth’s Letter to the Earl of Bedford, in Appendix, No. XUl. 
to Robertson’s Scotland. 
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served;, contain the reasonilgs in whidi he explained to 
the queen and her cofiicil me propriety and necessity of 
interfering in the aflHors of Scotland.^ Setting out wi& 
ttte principle that e^ery' society lAs a right to provide 
for its security both against present and future dangc^a^ 
and to turn against ks enemi^ the means employed by 
them for its annoyance, he proceeds to show, that the 
safety of England could be*secured*bnly«.by sending pbw- 
erful and immediate assistance to the Scottish protest- 
ants. Elizabeth felt the force of these argumdhts ; but 
her first succours, consisting in some sm^U remittances 
of rhoney, were so inadequate, as to produce &o effect in 
favour her friends^ Afterwards, however, yhen Scot- 
land could not otherwise be rescued ^from ^ntire subju- 
galdon by her enemies, she formed with the protestants 
a league offensive and defensive ; sent a powerful fleet 
to guanl the Forth fegainst reinff^cemcnfiSj from France, 
and, by the ai'd of a land force, enabled the Scots to drive 
tlie French from the field, and besiege ftiem in their last 
refuge at Leith, 

This timely and vigorous effort, in support of the 
Scottish pfotestants, led to a treaty in which Cecil and 
Dr. Wotton, ilie plcuipotentianesi of Elizabeth, partly 
from their talents, partly from tht?' desperate situation of 
their enemies, procured the dlost advantageous terms for 
their allies. The Scottish paidiameAt,^. of whiph 
great rniijority now adhered to the reformed faith, ob- 
tained aliliost the wh(de direction of public affairs. It 
was stipulated, th^c this assembly should meet and act 
( jyith tlie same fall powers as if formdiy coifvoked by the 
sovereign * that, during the absence of their young queen, 
tlie adn)inistration should be vested in twelve commis- 
sioners, of whidi the queen should select seven, and the 
parliament five, out of twenty-four persons named by the 
parliament : that, without the consent of this assembly, 
neither war should be declared nor peace conclttded : that 
the French troops should be immediately removed to 
tlieir own* country, and the fortrefees of Leith and Dun- 
* Burnet, voL iii. Appendix.] 
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bar^ then in their possessio denjpHshed ; that in future 
no fbreign troops should be introduced^ and no fort 
erected, without the permission of parliament : that no 
foreigner should hereafter be advanced to any plaice* of 
thist or dignity in the kingdom : and that there should 
be a general act of amn^ty for tjflose who had opposed 
the measures of gorernment. The security of the pro- 
testant faith was MIy provided for by an article which 
left all jnatters respecting religion to the decision of par- 
liament.* • 

The politic moderation of Elizabeth and her ministers 
was con's|)icuou8 in the articles ^ipulated for En^and. 
The English forces as well as the French wtre to be 
withdrawn^rom ffcotland ; former treaties were renewed, 
and the only additional article was, that the riglft of 
Elizabetif to the English throne should be fonpally ac- 
knowledged, Mary juk? her husband* ceasing, from thence- 
forward, to as^me |he title or bear the Irms of Eng- 
land. Elizal)eui had indeed enjoined her plenipoten- 
tiaries to demand ,^500,000 crowns, and the restitution 
of Calais, as a compensation for the indigjmty already » 
offered to her, by the ^^suinption of her Ams and title: 
but these conditions^ to which the French commissioners 
had no power to agr&e, were at»lcngth referred to future 
discussion, t * ♦' 

sn^liall expense, and with an exertion so tri- 
vial, compared to the magnitude of the object? did the 
English government, by its vigour and sagacOy, succeed 
in giving a complete ascenjjancy to# its protestant allies 
in ScotlancC Amf wlityi the catholic religion was ab0-* 

. lished, and the reformed established by law, that country, 
instead of affording particular facilities to the enemies of 
Elizabeth, became a new bulwark to her throne. 

The return of Mary to Scotland, and her assumption 
of the reins of government, led to plans of policy, in 
which thS passions of Elizabeth interfered so much with 
<> * 

« Kdth, 137. RymoT, vdTJ xv. p. 593. * 

f'Sec Letter of Elizabcah to Cecil and Wotton, In Lodgc’8 Illustrations of 
British History, voL i. p. 338. 
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the dictates of her iii|derstiiding^ and the counsels of 
her ministers, that we are bewildered amidst the e^Tects 
o^an irresolution, duplicity, and contradiction, which her 
usual systematic procedure does not prepare us to expect 
The unfortunate Mary undertook the administration of 
her kingdbm in circumstances where the sagacity of 
experience and the coolnei^ of ag| could scarcely hpe 
conducted to a successful issue the delicate interests 
committed to youth and indiscretion. Her subjects, still 
in the ferment of a relfgious revolution, entertained vio^ 
lent, prejudices against their sovereign. It* was fresh in 
their recollection, thaj^he cruel persecutions from which 
they hatf jusl escaped were carried on at the instigation 
of Mary’s uncles, and under the authofuty of her mother ; 
antf they knew that plans were concerted by the house of 
Guise ft?r the final ej^tirpation of the protestarfi religion. 
Unfortunatelv they had too strong® reasons* to suspect that 
their queen, devoted to popery airl to^the will of her 
uncles, would not scruple to concur in the most danger- 
iiiis designs. Stimulated by these consideratiojjs, they 
scrutinised^ every step of her conduct with the most jea- 
lous care : aiTd as the rudeness of manners in tliat age 
had been heightenetl by the convuFsions and dangers of 
a revolution, they trcatM her with a liarshness, wliich, 
in her eyes, might well a'Jipcar indignity to a sovereign, 
and brutality to a woman. ^ c ^ " n- > 

Mary^ educated in the polished, gay, and arbitrary 
court of France, was equally shocked with the coarse- 
ness of the Soots, ^le mor^'seness of their manners, and 
* ^1?* republican principles which they had imbibed with 
tlieir new religion. Nor were her more serious thoughts 
less outraged than her taste. While scarcely allowed to 
exercise, in her private chapel, those rites to which she 
was fondly attached, she daily heard them treated with 
insulting contumely, and herself reproached as a deluded 
and desperate idolatress. With a spirit too^high and 
with passions too lively t(f submit^ to jrach mortification, 
or to win “the confidence of her people by a train of pru- 
dent and conciliating measures, she endeavoured, in the 
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conversaticti and amusemei^s of a few favourite domes- 
tics^ to i^ecall her former sc^es o^ enjoyment, and to lose 
the recollection of her present hardships. But, by a pe- 
culiar infelicity, the^ attachmy ts of Mary were more 
fatal to her happiness than even her aversions ; and Aie 
unworthy objects on wl^m her affection was succes- 
sively fixed proved the principal means of precipitating 
liQr ruin. By her ^choice ^f a youth whose head and 
heart were no less defective than his external appear- 
ance wsi»s captivating, a catholic in his creed, and a liber- 
tine in his morals, she shocked ftie pious,, and alienated 
the wise*; tfnd when her infatuated fondness wa^soon 
succeeded by unconquerable av^ion, the change was 
attributed, not to the return of reason, bui*the*fickleness 
of ])assion# Thc^fconfidence and familiarity with which 
she distinguished an unworthy minion seemed to atgue 
a Strang* depravity of taste ; whi(^i her enemi^ leadily 
accounted for by supi^osiiig a still strangjer depravity of 
morals. But ^dien^in opposition to the united voice of 
her subjects, to all laws divine and human, she bestowed 
her affections on the murderer of her husband, screened 
him from the vengeance of outraged justieg, and made* 
him the partaker of bed and her auAority, the in- 
dignation of her su'^ects could no longer be kept within 
the bounds of allegiance^ TAey took up arms against 
her, formally deposed her from the sovereignty, and 
*iFBa!fy com}»<s41c(l her to seek for refuge in England. 

During these transactions, the interference of the 
English government was hesitating, indecisive, and con- 
tradictory. The confidential mii€sters of Elizabeth, 
strongly tinctureJl with the religious opinions of* ihc 
Scottish reformers, and looking on the ascendancy of 
Mary as the chief source of danger to their government, 
appear to have been unanimously of opinion that the 
Scottish protestants ought to be supported ; and their 
queen, i^f not dethroned, at least involved in perpetual 

difficulties. Had Elizabeth consulted merely her per- 

• 

* Sec Letter from Kand«iph to Leicester, in Appendix to Robertson’s 
Scothind. 
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sonal feelings towards Mar^. her measures i^ould have 
been no less hostile than the# counsels of her ministem. 
Her resentment against a competit 9 r who had assumed 
he^ tide^ and affected to ccfisider hergbirth as illegitimate^ 
was aggravated by hatred of a rival who eclipsed her in 
those personal charms^of whicl) she was ^ o less tenacious 
than of her sovereignty. The animosity thus fostered 
in her breast became apparen^on various occasions. When 
Mary, on her return from France to her own dominions^ 
solicited a safe-conduct ^rom Elizabeth, this request, al- 
though a mere matter of complaisance, was refused by 
the latter, with an ill-humour which seemeU to indicate 
very unfriendly inteations.* In the same manner, 
every overture for the marriage of the Scottish queen 
was industriously counteracted by hib jealdtis neigh- 
bour*; and when Damley at length became the ^bject of 
her choiiK, Elizabetli reproached hp with tins marriage, 
as with a criipe against herself and her government. 
Nor did Mary take any measures *to conciliate a rival 
whom she looked on as the usurper of her rights, and 
tli6 enemy of her person an^ religion. She refused to 
’ratify that article of the treaty of Edinburgh by which 
she was bound to renounce hertedaims to the English 
throne ; and she occasionally expressed her indignation, 
with moife frankness than pruclence, against the ill-con- 
cealed malignity of Elizab^.f ^ 

Y et, notwithstanding her personal auimddily to Mary,^ 
the queen* England was far from entering cordially 
into the views of the Scottish protestants. Their tenets, 
botli civil and religioYis, so nearly allie^ to th^se of her 
ow!i puritans, were the object of *her decided aversion; 
their ascendancy was the last means by which she 
wished the humiliation of her rival. The imprudent 
attachments, and the consequent unpopularity and igno- 
miny of the Scottish queen, probably afforded her more 
satisfaction than regret ; and it appears that her ambas- 
sadors, of themselves well inclined to the tank, w^e 
encouraged ^in fomenting the dissgnsiofis between the 
* See Appendix VI. to Robortson’e Scotland. f Keith, App. 159. 
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court andtthe people of i|Scotland. But when the 
Congregation " procefded fto tr)i their sovereign for the 
crimes of which she was accused^ and to deprive her of 
her throne and her liberty in consequence of their own 
awards the high monarchical sentiments of Elizabeth 
were alarmed, ^he stemmy demanded an explanation of 
their presumptuous conduct ; and as their !republican 
jusdhcation was eviyi more«odensive to her tlian their 
measures, she endeavoured by threats to procure the 
release and restoration of their sovereign. She seems 
even to have formed the resolution of attempting this 
object by foifee of arms, in opposition to the strequous 
remonstrances of Cecil and her otJier ministers, who re- 
presented the danger of employing her arms® to crush 
her most uiSeful frlfends, and reinstate her mortal enemy. 
So thoroijghly were the Scottish protestants convinced of 
her alienation /rom tl^ir interests,^that they revised her 
ambassador admittance to their captive qqeen, and pre- 
pared to suppoat thefnselves by other alliances. Already 
had their overtures been favourably received by the 
French, who made no scquple of abandoning Maiy, 
provided they could maintain their ascendancy in Scot- * 
land ; and tlie Englijjht resident had repeatedly warned 
his court of this danger, inevitable^ unless Elizabeth 
should alter her conduct towards the Scottish pro- 
t^tants.* 

* Tie escaf^of Mary from confinement, and her sub- 
sequent retreat into England, produced a neyr 'course of 
policy on the part of Elizabeth. Her confidential 
ministers, piore a^ive to tht supposed interests of their 
country and religion than to the dictates of generosity* 
seem to have been unanimously of opinion, that the 
Scottish queen, instead of being aided by Elizabeth 
against her subjects, should, under specious pretences, 
be detained in a lasting captivity. t Her enmity to the 

* See a Letter from sir Nicholas Throgmorton to Cecil, in Appendix 
XXI. to Robertson’s Scotland. Also frofn the same to queen Elizabeth, 11^. 

t Lodge, voU ii. p. 4, 5. A remarkable letter from the Earl of Sussex to 
Cecil, written so early aftes^he flight of Mary as the S2d October, 1568, 
and containing an urgent exhortation to that very ixihcy which was after. 
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protestant religion^ and to |£lizabeth^ they^'^considered 
implacable ; and were abe restored by the arms of Eng- 
land to her tJirone_, she would not, they thought, 8cru|de 
to^turn her regained authority ag^nst her benefactors. 
On the otlier hand, her detention would give the Englidi 
government a comple^ control over the affairs of Scot- 
land ; for the Scottish protestants would not fail to re- 
spect her will while she had their ^ueen in her hands, 
and could punish them by restoring an exasperated so- 
vereign to their throne. Nor did they sec how these 
advantages could be attained by a procedure less harsh 
than /,he captivity of Mary. To refuse h^ . n asylum 
would be replete with danger : that high-spirited princess 
would not faif to raise France and Spain in her cause ; 
to procure from their willing ambition larg^’ forces for 
her Vestoration ; and, stimulated h di bv ancient ami 
recent aifeimosities, tg. empioy hei^ rccovefv ^ power in 
hostility to England. 

These representations produced a^^'^ow^ ful impression 
on Elizabetli, confirmed as they wcie by certain peculi- 
arities in the situation of hj;r rival, which admitted of 
* severe measHres being taken against her, without corn- 
I>romising the cause of sovereigJii', . exciting general 
indignation against herself. Mar)^ was accustd of a 
crime horrible to mankind, — ,uarticipation in the mur- 
der of her husband ; and her marriage jvith hi& repnn^d 
murderer had impressed a belief of her gUi’lV, m,»t easily^ 
to be efta*e^<l. ^Vhile she laboured under the ^ v\cral 
indignation, her detention would be applauded by 
many, and w^arinly 'resented by uonp. Ot-, tlie other 
hatiu, the throne, if upheld as^a sanctuary foi such 
crimes, would become odious in the eyes of a’' ; 
Elizabeth, in supporting such a tenet, would wn al:en ’ ei 
own autliority while slie outraged the feelings of man- 
kind. 

These considerations made Elizabetli detei;Tnine to 
detain the Scottish queen, not as a royal guest, who had 

wards imrsued regard to her, is inserted the Appendix. Also the 
deliberations of Cecil on the same subject 
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come to cMm her protection, but as a prisoner brought 
by happy accident into hdt po^er. From this com- 
mencement her hatred to Mary progressively increased 
by a variety of cause%. Conscious that the detention 
Mary was a new source of resentment, the commission 
of the injury became a ca^gse for ijs aggravation. De- 
riving, from the ill-advised concessions and subsequent 
retractations of the Sa^ottish ^ucen, a semblance of right 
to judge in her cause, and a colour for assuming her 
guilt as ‘undeniable, botli she argl her people came gra- 
dually to regard the captive less as a sovereign princess 
than as a 'riminal subject of Ejgland. The mind of 
Elizabeth was perpetually agiuteefc by the^ apprehension 
of her prisoner’s escape, and more than once by the 
discovery conspiracies, which Mary incautiously coun- 
tenanced.^ jAU tlieso proved new incentives to her 
hatred, and lornpti |ber to a measure from wiiich her 
tenderness for thr r’ dits of sovereigns ^ould at first 
have made her ♦ »ii* with horror. 

From the betters and the conduct of Elizabeth in 
i.g»rd to Mary, ^vt perceive that she aimed at tWo 
irreconcildlile objects. She longed for t]^c»destruction * 
of her dangerous ^ iSdhor, and she no less earnestly 
desir^'i! have ii » ’coinplislied without her apparent 
concurrence or connivan#?. ^She seems to nave long 
that Mar^ would sinu under the rigours of her 
*^lronhncnn*nff7)r fall a sacrifice to the discontent of her 
keepe- The earl of Shrewsbury, to whose fustody she 
was intrusted, was subjected to ^reat restraint and 
privatio. • Aitho’jgli entirdy devoted to hllizabeth, and 
suffi^hi ittiy willing to •deprive Mary of every enjoJ^- 
>' .(!! ' disposition w'as rendered still more narrow 

and iiurvj table, by the severe and ungenerous usage 
whjcli he experienced from his sovereign. The allow- 
ances which he received for the maintenance of the 
queen ofi^Scots were so iividequate, that the deficiency 
impaired his private fortune ; and after many years of 
this unprofitable charge, wneii he at leng^i expected 

• See Shrewsbury’s letter to lord Burghley, in Lodge, voU li. p. 68. 
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some signal mark of royal Isounty, to his irifexpressible 
astonishment and moatifidAion^ he received an order 
from court by which his appointments, instead of being 
increased, were diminished one half.*' When the re- 
trenchments, which diis strange piece of economy natu- 
rally led him to ma|ce in tho diet and , accommodations 
of Mary, were complained of by the French ambassador, 
Shrewsbury received a lettei from aourt, expressing the 
cUspleasure of his queen in strong terms, but containing 
no intimation that lijs former allowances w»ould be 
restored, t 

Other circumstanceij concurred to make Shrewsbury 
dissatisfied with his ccharge. As his whole time and 
attention "were occupied in watching over his prisoner, 
his private affairs were neglected ; ^hd his* tenants, in 
various parts of the country, taking advantjq^e of 15 b 
situation^ contrived fo evade hiSj claims* by involving 
him in troubVisoine lawsuits. J If he ventured on an 
excursion from the residence of IViaryjthe w^as sure to 
be reminded §, by a severe reprimand, of his duty. || 
If a friend happened to pay him a visit, a letter fuU of 
insinuations* sjjowed him that the jealousy of his sove- 
reign was roused. At length, a strange excess of 
severity, his very children were noi, permitted to visit 
him ; and he was almost redi^ced to despair, when his 
earnest entreaties, seconded by the fritfidship of C ecily 
and some of the other ministers, procuf^ his release 
from an intolerable bondage.^ 

To sir Amias Pt^let, one of the gentlemen to whom 
the royal prisoner was aftert. arils conpmitteil Elizabeth 
sebms to have given a much mote explicit intimation of 
her wishes. Paulet had entered into the royal associ- 
ation for bringing to punishment all pretenders to the 
throne who should attempt her life ; and she seemed to 

* Letters from Shrewsbury to lord Burghley, in Lodge, toI. ii. p. 214. 270L 
272. V 

f Letter from Leicester to Shrewsbury, ibid., vol. ii. p. 253. 
t Letter from the earl of Shrewsbury, ibid. p. 275. § Ibid. 

I! Letter from Shrewsbury to the queen, ibia p, 24('^ 

^ Letter frote Shrewsbury to lord Burghlt^, ibid,, toL ii. p. 247. Let- 
ter from the same, p. 248, 
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expect that I he would rid hjr of her enemy, without 
subjecting her to the necessity, w]|tich she so earnestly 
wished to avoid, of actually signing the death-^ warrant * 
This gontleman refused to be her instrument in so base 
a deed, which she would have both disavowed anft 
punished ; and no other course remained but to autho- 
rise the execution of the sentence ^against Mary : but 
Elii&abeth afPected the^utmost^eluctance to a step which 
her parliament and people, who heartily hated and 
dreaded the queen of Scots, so earnestly pressed. To 
such a length were her hopes of fleceiving mankind hy 
this duplicity <Sirried, that, even after having deliber^ly 
signed the warrant, and deliverePI, it to Davison, her 
secretary pf state, she pretended, on hearing thft it was 
actually executed, ‘%lie utmost astonishment, grief, and 
indignation. Loudly accusing the secretary of havfhg 
surreptitiously ^ent off‘the warrant, ^in direct opjjosition 
to her inclination, she diused the unfortunate man to be 
subjected, on thjs charge, to a heavy fine, which she 
levied, to his utter ruin. 

If the part which C'ecil bore in these transactions haR 
brought censure on his meniory, it brought po less un- ^ 
happiness on his His opinion r^fepecting the 

queoi of Scots, and 8^e manner of her treatment, coin- 
cided with those of his cojjeagdbs in office. While he 
looked on her the most flangerous enemy of his 
an-fWhis religion, he considered her liberty, 
and even her life, as scarcely compatible with^the safety 
of cither. Yet her confinement freed him neither from 
anxiety nor ^danger ; his vigilance incessantly oc- 
cupied in counteracting the plots of her partisans, whifch • 
aimed to involve himself and his queen in one destruc- 
tion. Mary even proved a source of disquietude to him, 
in a way which he could least have expected. Having, 
from motives of humanity, obtained Elizabeth's reluc- 
tant consent that the captive queen, whose health had 
suffered much from confinement, should be carried to 


Secretary Dav^Bon’8^\pology, in Camden’s Annaltlfp. 645. 
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Buxton Wells for her rectgrery lie happ^ed, during 
her stay there, to vi^ the^same place for the relief o£ 
his own complaints. His jealous sovereign, connecting 
this accidental meeting with his frequent applications to 
i^itigate the severities practised against Mary (for he 
was averse to all unnecessary harshness), conceived the 
strange suspicion tllat he had a private understanding 
with the queen of Scots, aqd had repaired to Buxtoi\for 
the purpose of maturing some treacherous project, t 
Nor was this chimerical surmise the transient ^prehen- 
sion of a moment. *V)n his return to court, he was 
chafed by Elizabeth with this imaginary intrigue, in 
terms most injuriou^to his tried fidelity ; afid he found 
it prudeJtt td decline a match between his daughter and* 
the son of the earl of Shrewsbury, tie kcepf?r of Mary, 
and the supposed agent in their secret negotiations, f 
But ^ while thus strangely suspected^ by ^Elizabeth, 
Cecil was, above alf others, obnoxious to the partisans 
of Mary, rfaving been the chief# meaps of discovering 
and overthrowing the conspiracies of Norfolk, he was 
..'jproached as the cause of that popular nobleman's 
death ; though the repetirfon of the duke*s treasonable 
attempts, aftt*r he had once l^t^n pardoned, seemed to 
render him no fit object of royaf clemency. To c>on- 
sider Cecil as his privafe enemy seeiUvS altogether unfair. 
He was instrumental in jfrocuring the pardon of Norfolk 
after his first offence; he endeavoured^ by 
counsels* to dissuade him from the prosecution of his 
pernicious schemes ; and, in some of his writings, which 
still remain, he laments ^he infatuation of his grace, 
‘Ttfcich rendered all good subjects fiis pulJbc enemies, 
however they might respect his private virtues. § Yet 
the whole odium of Norfolk’s death was thrown on him ; 
and the general reproach was countenanced by the un- 
blushing duplicity of Elizabeth. That princess, though 

• Letter from Cecil to Slircwsbury, in l^dgc, voL ii. p, Ilf! 

+ Ibid, p 130. , t Ibid, 

\ Camden, p S iS. Lloyd’s State Worthies, p. 540.* BurleljKh'B Meditation 
on the Reign Elizabeth, Sec. * 
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she had autJjorised the execijtion ^ithout any reluctance, 
was anxious to have it believed tliat she had only yielded 
to the importunities of Cecil. The minister was, for 
some time after, treafed as a person who had deludAl 
her into an act repugnant to her nature ; and he was not 
received again iilto her presence Aid favour until she 
thought that appearances werf sufficiently satisfied. But 
he had yet to connect a private and deeper affliction with 
the fate of Norfolk. One of ('ecirs daughters was un- 
fortunately married to a profligate husband, the earl of 
Oxford : that#young nobleman, much attached to Jior- 
folk, threatened his father-in-law,* |hat, unless he would 
undertake to procure the duke’s pardon, ht*wo*ld do all 
in his pow««- to ruiii his daughter. This threat he exe- 
cuted with inhuman punctuality : and after havingMe- 
serted he:t bed. and .s(]uandcred his fortune in ^le most 
abaniloned courses, hei brought, hy a train of barbarous 
usage, his innoernt victim to an untimely |;rave.* 

The selfish Elizabeth felt no remorse in attempting 
to load Cecil with the odium of the execution of Mar*, 
as well as of Norfolk. Ill appears to h|ve had no • 
greater share in advis^ijg it than the otljer ministers : 
but as he was accou?lted a principal enemy of the queen 
of Scots, Elizabeth Judged thsft an imputation against 
him would be most readily reaeived ; and, with tliis un- 
(.^c'f'^us vie:j;^ site banished liiin from her presence, and 
treated him with all the harshness due to an unfaithful 
counsellor. Cecil appears, on this occasion, to have 
been seriously alarmed ; minsters w€re not, in that age, 
protected against ^be ^rown, and the misfortunes* 
secretary Davison, then passing before his eyes, proved 
to him that, if Elizabeth should account a further sacri- 
fice necessary for her purposes, little was to be expected 
either from her justice or gratitude. But, as the sin- 
cerity of her indignation had been testified sufficiently 
for political purposes by the ruin of Davison, and as 
the services of -f^ecil were <oo useful to be dispensed 


Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. ii. p; 1G9 
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\vithj she suffered h^self be at length mollified^ and 
received him again into favour. * 

We have now taken a survey of the part acted by 
^ecil in regard to religion^ to dfbmestic and to foreign 
policy. A striking chjuacteristic, and one hardly ever 
possessed to an eq\M degi*ee by othei!' statesmen^ was a 
uniformity in his plans, ^the result of a mind always 
cool and deliberate, seldom blinded by prqudice, and 
never precipitated by passion. On some occasions we 
may dissent from hiS opinion, and in a few we may 
suspect the qualities of his heart ; but,v,in general, we 
must allow that the^ Ineasures which Elizabeth pursued 
in opprtiitioli to his sentiments were the chief defects 
of her government ; while those w|ich she adopted in 
conformity to his counsels produced the boasted pro- ' 
sperity^ and glory of her reign. 

It has long since' been observed, that' the most suc- 
cessful statesman is scarcely an ohiect (jf envy ; that his 
pre-eminence is dearly purchased by unceasing disquie- 
frades, and that his honours are an inadequate com- 
pensation for his mortifications and dangers. While 
nations, like hidivicluals, are lialjlq.to be agi+ated by violent 
passions, and misled by false of interest, the 

advocate of moderation'* and peace is often the object of 
popular reproach. Such'-wa^ not unfrequently the case 
of Cecil. So wildly were the minds ^of^jnen poswftftcd-* 
with tht prospect of military glory and Mexican gold, 
that his opposition to the continuance of the Spanish 
war subjected hinV even personal danger from the 
• populace. The more violent aipong'thc clei*gy, because 
he attempted to restrain their persecuting spirit, reviled 
liim as d puritan in disguise, as a secret enemy to the 
church ; while the more zealous dissenter^ were no less 
suspicious of his endeavours to persuade them into con- 
formity. From his supposed influence in public affairs, 
the enemies of government were also his persondl enemies. 
The friends of Mary queen of Scots, .'’nd the partisans 
of the poplljh religion, regarded him as their capital foe ; 

, * Strype’i) Annals, vol. iii. p. 370. 
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and not sitisfied with incessantly defaming him by 
libels, they attempted more^an Aice to take him off by 
assassination. In one of these attempts, for which two 
assassins were executed, the Spanish ambassador was 
suspected to have been concerned, and was, in con- 
sequence, ordered to depa^ the kingdom. 

His influence with Elizabeth exposed him to equal 
hatred from the inajtrity of* the courtiers. The earl of 
Leicester was at the head of all the intrigues against 
him, and made, on one occasion^a bold effort to accom- 
plish his ruiiu In concert with the principal courtiers, 
he planned that Cecil should bc^ unexpectedly accused 
before the privy council, arrested ^fithout <iie l^owledge 
of the queen, a]jd immediately sent to the Tower. 
WJien tlius removed from the qucen\s presence, abun- 
dance of •accusations, it was imagined, might be pro- 
cured to elicit iier cons^jnt to his trial and condeitfnation.* 
This plot had nearly reached its accomplishment, and 
Cecil was rcsilting nis accusers in the privy ^council 
tvith very little effect, when Elizabeth, wdio had be§n 
privately informed of the d»sign, suddenly entered the , 
room, and addressed, to the astonished cwiflsellors, one 
of those appalling ^epftmands which were more dis- 
tinguished for vigouf than delijpacy. f 

As a compensation for^tliQse disquietudes, and a re- 
c^J^ense for hi» services, we should not be surprised to 
And Cecil loaded with the favours of his syovereign. 
But that princess was proverbially frugal of lifer rewards. 
Her love of economy was frequentlj^^ carried to a blame- 
able excesify and her confiitential ministers abridged ^f* 
the means to serve her* with advantage. There remain 
various letters of sir Francis Walsingham, complaining 
of his being wholly unable, on his scanty appointments, 
to support his establishment, though very inadequate to 
his quality of ambassador in France. J Otlier ministers 
had equai reason for complaint ; and there weife many 
more fortunes spent than mad^ in her service. In the 

* Life of William Lord Burghlcy, p, 19. f Camden^ Annals Eliz. 

, t Harleian MSS. m British Museum, No. 2G0. 
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distribution of honours hoi* frugal!^ was i^o less con- 
spicuous, and could tie asJribed only to sound pblicy, 
uninfluenced by meaner motives. Aware that titles^ 
uftless accounted indicative of real merit in those oh 
whom they were bestowed, would cease to confer dis- 
tinction, she distributed th|m*with a careful and sparing 
hand ; and the honours of the earl of Loicester afforcl 
perhaps a solitary instancif, in bet reign, of a title 'ac- 
quired without desert. A title from Elizabeth was 
consequently a real rewird, and was deemed an 'adequate 
retribution for the most important service^ 

If Cecil was better rewarded than the other ministers, 
'wemust4)wntthat hi^ claims were greater; and we shall 
find that the favours which he recjgivcd were neither 
has/ily bestowed, nor carried beyond his merits. In* 
consequence of his efforts in repressing tha rebellion 
which Attended the duke of Norf(j[k's first* conspiracy, he 
was created st baron, tlie highest title he ever attained. 
The qthiJr favours which he received, consisting in 
qfficiaf situations, could hardly bt' denominated rewards, 
since they brought him additional business, which he 
executed ^it^i punctuality and diligence. After con- 
cluding the treaty of Edinbifrgli* he was appointed 
master of the wards, an, office in v^tuc of which he had 
to preside in the court of l^.ards, and to determine a 
variety of questions between the si^vereign an^^he 
subject. , Eleven years afterwards, lord Rurleigh (such 
was his iK’w title) was raised to the office of lord high 
treasurer, which, along with great dignity, brought him 
immense addition of ^comjilicaUjd business. An 
accumulation of offices in the hands of one man naturally 
led to much envy, and -was certainly a very blameable 
precedent ; but the fidelity and ability "With which he 
executed their duties miist, in his case,' alleviate the 
censure of posterity. 

Lord Burleigh continued minister during si period of 
unexampled length, and yi an age wh^ n men in office 
were exposed to the rudest assaralts of faction and in- 
trigue. To investigate the means by which he main- 



tained his ^station - cannot Ail to be instructive, devoid 
as they were of the crafts and 'Subtlety so frequently 
connected with the name of politician. The arts to 
which he owed his success were not less honourable than 
skilful, and would have raised him to induenoe and 
reputation in thf walks of*pr*yate life. For nothing was 
he more remarkable than for his unremitting diligence 
aifd scrupulous puuctualitf. Whatever the engage^ 
ments of others, whether the pursuit of pleasure or the 
cabals ui' the court, Burleigh iras always found at his 
post, intensely occupied with the duties of office and the 
cares of government. A young courtier of those times, 
while describing the intrigues with whi^Ii around 
him were busied^ observes, “ My lord treasurer, even 
after the ofd manner, dealeth with matters of state qyily, 
and bear^tb himself very uprightly.'"* The degree of 
his industry may be^ostirnated fmm its effectS, which 
were altogether Avonderful. As principal secretary of 
state, and for I cor^iderable time as sole sepre|ary, he 
managed a great ])roi)ortion of the ])ublic business, bojh 
foreign and (hmiestic : he coruiuctcd negotiations, planned 
expeditions, watched over the machinatiofis^ of internal 
enemies, employed sources of intelligence, assisted 

at the deliberations the jmiv]; council and parliament, 
and wrote many tracts ou tl^c state of affairs. When 
CTj/^ d lord higl* treasurer, his concern widi the general 
affairs ui government continued, while he had, ijiorcover, 
to attend to the receipts and disbursements ofthe nation, 
to devise moans for replenishing t^e treasury, and to 
sit occasiov Uy i% the coifl't of Exchequer, as jujjge* 
betw^een the people and* the officers of the revenue. As 
master of the court of wrards, he had much judicial 
occupation /’^ring term ; for liis equitable decisions 
brought before him au unu<^al accumulation of suits. 
Nor did he neglect those numerous petitions with which 
he was p^jrpetually importuned, some demanding the 
reward of services, others ^imploring the redress of 

• Letter from Gilbert Ta!l)ot to the Earl of Shrewsbury, in Lodge, 
voL iL p. 100. 
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injuries ; and, amidst all thtise avocaitions, liis private 
affairs were managed 'v^th thfe same precision as those of 
the state. 

«\11 this load of business he was enabled, by assiduous 
application and exact method, to despatch without either 
hurry or confusion, ki conformity to hia favourite max- 
im, that the shortest way to do many things is to do 
only one thing at once,” he finished oach branch of busi- 
ness before he proceeded to another, and never left a 
thing undone with the wew of recurring to it at h period 
of more leisure. In the coiuts where he pr^ided, he de- 
spatclied as many cmam in one term as his predecessors 
in a twelv^'month.-^ 'd^hen pressed with an accumula- 
tion of affairs, which frequently happened, he rather 
choae to encroach on the moderate intervals usually 
allowed to his meals and his sleep, than to oinil any part 
of his t4sk. Even when labourir^g undei* pain, and in 
danger of inoicasing his malady, he frequently caused 
himself to he carried to his office for Aie despatch of 
business. An eye-witness assures us that, during a period 
, of twenty-four years, he net'Cr saw him idle for half an 
hour togethtr-d ' ; and if he had no particular task to ex- 
ecute, which rarely happcneil, He'’wpald still busy him- 
self in reading, writing, , or medilaring. J By incessant 
practice, fie acquired a ,facifMty and despatch which 
seemed altogether wonderful to idle coiK^tiers ; it p^ytfd 
of incalc]ilahle advantage to government, and to himself 
it gave a liecided siijicriority over his less industrious 
rivals, 

, ^ext to his nneijualled diligence ai*d punctuality we 
are to rank his invincible reserve' whenever reserve was 
necessary AVliile he avoided that system of deception 
by which staiesmeu have so often undertaken to gain 
their ends, he succeeded in concealing his real views, by 
the mere maintenance of a guarded secrecy. Perfectly 
impenetrable to the dexterous agents who were /miployed 
to sound him, his unaltered countenance and unembar- 

V a 

* I.ife of William Lord Burghley, p. 21. 
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rassed molions afforded no *11108118 to divine the impres- 
gions produced on him by aftiy coftimunications. Equally 
hopeless was the attempt to arrive at his political secrets 
by procuring access U) his most intimate friends ; for^ 
had no confidants.* Attempts/' he said, are most 
likely to succeed when »planuedf deliberately, carried 
secretly, and executed speedily.” f 
•The resolution wkh wIiIlIi he could persevere in his 
reserve was remarkably exemplified in his silence with 
respect to the succession to the liirone. I'liree rival fa- 
milies at that time claimed this splendid inheritance, — 
the houses of Suffolk and Hastitjgs, and the royaf line 
of Scotland : the title of cither Alight ^een ren- 
dered prcfcrafile an act of parliament. But Burleigh 
saw the danger ot declaring in favour of one or o^ier. 
All were #t present restrained from improper attempts by 
their expeeta'ions ; bjut if the ink'iitions of tih* queen 
were once known, the disappointed fainilic« might be apt 
to embrace tliosf vioitnt measures from which alone they 
could llion hope for success. He determined, therefore, 
to maintain a profound sileiye on this delicate question ; 
and the (jneen, {irobably in consequence oi ilis counsels, 
adopted and perst'v^ed ^n the same resolution, in spite 
of all the remonstraiiccs with^whieh she was assailed, 
'fhe parliament often att^irqj^ed to force a disclosure of 
hej^sentiincnts, jiinl she and her minister found much 
difficulty in eluding their importunities; yet^ Burleigh 
carried his opinion with him to the grave, ank Elizabeth 
disclosed hers only on lier death-hed^ 

No statoisman ’fus ever tnore distinguished for 
command and moderafion. (’ollected, calm, and ener- 
getic ill the most critical emergenci(*s, lie bore adversity 
without any signs of dejection, and prosperity without 
any apparent elevation. I Yet his coolness liad in it 
nothing repulsive ; and his self-command was chiefly 
exerted wi repressing angry emotions. In council, he 
was always the strenuous acl^ocatc of moderate and con- 

* * 

* Life of Willum Lord Buighley, i». f Ibid. y. 

4 Ibid p 'J). 
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ciliating measures^ ; and it ifashis particular ^oast that^ 
notwithstanding the e^ent of his private as well as his 
public transactions^ he had never sued nor been sued by 
an)|: man. f He bore the attacks oUhis opponents with- 
out any appearance of resentment ; and^ in duo season^ 
embraced opportunitiafs to promote their interest. When 
the carl of Leicester, who had always thwarted liis mea- 
sures, and often calumniated^his character, at length fdll 
under the queen’s displeasure, Burleigh successfully ex- 
erted himself to prevent, his total loss of favour,:}. Nor 
did he hesitate to form a cordial recon cilijttion with sir 
Nicholas Throgmortonj,. who had long been one of his 
most dan^Toiis enemits, and who had desisted from his 
practices only when he found Burleigh^ power too firmly 
estal^lislied to be shaken. Althougii Essex was his 
avowed and turbulent opponent, yet, when Elizabeth 
refused s\)ine just cLiis'i of that noj|>leman, •die lord trea- 
surer supportttjl his cause with so much firmness, that 
the enraged queen at length bestoi^-ed oh him some of 
those vehement epithets by which she made her courtiers 
^ feci her displeasure. § It v'as observed that he never 
spoke harslitytof his enemies, nor embraced any oppor- 
tunity of revenge ; and as he wak *110^1 css on his guard to 
avoid every undue bias fi^m affection, it became a gene- 
ral remark that he was a jpettor enemy than a friend. || 
I entertain,” he said, malice against no indivjjJjjal 
whatever^; and 1 thank (Jod that 1 never retired to rest 
out of charity with any man/’^l] 

Burleigh possessfj^i great discernineiit in selecting, and 
prp^l zeal in re(V}inniending, Vnen of takciit for^public em- 
ployments. lie seemed resolved that England should be 
distinguislied above all nations for the integrity of her 
judges, the piety of licr divines, and the sagacity of her 

* “ Win hearts, ” lie was accustomed to say to Ihetjueen, “ and you have 
ttieir hands and i)nrses ” (WA tOows, vol i p, 40d 

f n.icoii’s Works, vol iv. j) .j 7- r, 

i Letter ot I^ord liurRliiey in the I'ail of Ilardwicke’s MisccUaneoun 
Stall' Paiier-i, vol i p ^^0. , 

i Ilircirs Memoirs, vol, ii p 147 
li Lite of William Lord liurghlcy, p. 59. * 


^ Ibid. 
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ambas8ad<fr8> It was heVho discovered and brought 
into office sir Francis \V*alsin|ham, so much distin- 
guished among the ministers of Elizabeth for acuteness 
of penetration, exteJisive knowledge of public affrfirs, 
and profound acquaintance with human nature. The 
department of A)reign afllirs was Ibng almost exclusively 
under the management of Burleigh ; and there is per- 
haps no period in tfte history of England in which her 
intercourse with other countries was committed to such 
able hahds, and in which her Ambassadors confessedly 
excelletl thoj^ of other nations in diplomatic talents. By 
tliis attention to merit and neglect of interest, the trea- 
surer naturally incurred much ohibquy frwn those whom 
his penetration c'^sed liim to neglect : the nobility^ in 
particular, expressed high displeasure at the preference so 
often giiAn to commons, and seemed to think that offices 
which they Auld execute, lilfe honours wfiich they 
had not earned, slyuld be entailed on them and their 
descendants. 

Cecil was never the advocate of compulsory or arbi- 
trary measures. Open €iscussion, far from being* 
attended with danger, was, in his opiftiSn, the most 
effectual and innovent means of expending the fury of 
faction : a forced siffince seemoil to him only to concentre 
and aggravate popular r^entaient. In the courts where 
hi^presided-Jie®never gave a ju<lgmcnt without explain- 
ing the grounds on which he proceeded t : in#matters of 
state, he refused to give his opinion, uni As wdiere he 
might bring forward and debate tilt reasons on which it 
was founded. J fiis influence w'as thus increased cil 
the weight of reason, and he omitted no precaution to 
give it the sanction of impartiality. The solicitations of 
those who presumed most on his favour, from the ties of 
kindred or familiar acquaintance, he received with such 
coldness that they were carefully avoided by those who 
knew hkn best, and never by any one repeated. If the 
• * 

♦ Life of WilliaiiB Lord Rurglilcy, p 4fi. W. 

. t IbKl p 68. 

Y 3 


t^bid. p 33, 
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cause of his friends was triecl before him, he^’gave them 
rigid justice ; if they li)ugh/ preferment in the state, he 
did not obstruct their claims of merit: but he would listen 
totio application, where partiality itlight blind his judg- 
ment, or blemish his integrity.* 

In that age, the ey^s of mankind wei^ more strongly 
dazzled than at present by the splendour of rank ; and 
a statesman was more likely to prfnnotc his views by 
attentions to the great. Yet, with Burleigh, the poor 
received equal measure f/ith the wealthy, and had their 
suits as patiently heani, and as speedil)^ determined. 
Each day in term, it wiis customary for liiin to receive 
from fiftyrto sixty ])clfitions, all of wdiich he commonly 
perused and wreighed in the enurse of eveniijcr or night, 
and ?vas prepared to return an answer next morning, on 
his w^ay to \\^cstniirster Hall. As soon as *the peti- 
tioner mentioned his t^amc, Burleij^'t^i fonnA no difficulty 
in recollcctiiiff his business, and iq delivering a reply. 
lYheii at length confined to his bed by age and ir'firrni- 
and no longer aide to attend at the courts, he di- 
, reeled that all petitions slAuld be sent to Jiim under 
seal ; and as^'atl were opened in the order in which they 
arrived, and answ^ers immediately dictated, the lowest 
petitioner received his re^dy with the same despatch as 
the highest.t c 

The early and complete inielligence^wl^rli Burleigh 
liossessed rwith regard to secret transactions, both at 
home and Sbroad, was spoken of with wonder by his 
contemporaries, aml^^'iiabled him to adopt the pr(>m]>test 
niev'*ures for coni]teraeting alfhostile aftt'inpts.* At a pe- 
riod when invasion from abroad, and conspiracy at home, 
agitated by artful intriguers and deBj)erate bigots, it 
was no season to await, in careless slumber, the deve- 
lopment of cvenis : hut while we admire the extent and 
happy effects of his intelligence, we must hesitate to ap- 
I)lau(l the methods by which it was occasiontJlly pro- 
cured, and consider them *s cxcusabltionly from the 
necessity of his situation. Obliged to maintain a num- 


* Life of Willi'im Lord Uurghley, p 58. 


t Ibid. p. 22, 23. 
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ber of spies, to reward iifformers, and to bribe accom- 
plices to betray their associates, 'fie might be condemned 
for resorting to nefarious arts, liad they not been indis- 
pensable to the puMic safety, at a period when aa§a6- 
sinations were so common, and when the doctrines of 
mental reservation, and •of keeping no faith with here- 
tics, were general tenets among the enemies of govern- 
ment. » * 

Burleigh, by adhering inflexibly to the rule of living 
within* his means, escaped those ]>ecuniary embarrass- 
ments whic^ often beset his less considerate colleagues. 
Ills income, considerable at ar^ early age, becamti pro- 
gressively increased by additional tilfices, ^nd occasionally 
by the mercantile adventures which in these days were 
usual among men of rank and fortune. It is a c]urious 
fact, that he invested large sums in the purchase of lead, 
for the purj^ose of ^e-sale.* S*ill he was eft'mpt not 
only from corruption, but from selfishneos : for an ava- 
ricious man 4^ould have made more by his offices in 
seven years than he made in forty ; and the splendour 
of his expenses was fully jiroportioned to his wealth and 
station. t So far, indeed, did he carry#hlb disinterest- 
edness, as never V) Mse his rents nor displace his te- 
nants. As the laitfls were let when he bought them, so 
they still remained ; anil soyie of his tenants continued 
ti, enjoy for 2D/. a year what might have been leased 
for mi/.t * 

The magnificence of liis mode of life-ais to be as- 
cribed partly to policy, but more the manners of the 
age, whirii, as mk have s^en in the case of the nt(jd^st 
and unambitious More, made the expense of the great 
consist chiefly in a number of retainers. Burleigh had 
four ])laces of residence, at each of which he maintained 
an establiahmcnt, his family and suite amounting to 
nearly a hundred persons. liis domestic expenses at 
Ills ho^se in London were calculated at forty or fifty 
pounds a weQ|c when he ^^as present, and about thirty 

* Letter from Gilbert TSlbot to the Bari of Shrewsbury, in Lodge, vol. ii 

p. 211 

f Life of William Lord Burghley, 43. , 4 ; ^bid. p. 54, 55. 
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in Mft absence; princely allowances, when wfe considisr 
the value of money at fliat period. His stables cost him 
a thousand marks a year ; his servants were remarked for 
thf richness of their liveries. Refkining an appendage 
of ancient magnificence, whifeh had now been given ifp, 
unless by a few noblemen of the first rafink an(l fortune, 
he kept a regular table, with a certain number Of -covers 
for gentlemen, and two others forepersons of inferior 
condition. These, always open, were served alike 
whether he was present«'or absent ,* and, in correspond- 
ence with this proud hospitality, he hack around him 
many* young persons a? distinction, who acted as his 
retainers, /'nd dived irf his family. Promotion was not 
yet attainable by open competition ; tl)|f house, nf a min- 
ister s the grand preparatory school ; and llurleigh was 
undet Elizabeth what cardinal Morton had be(?4i under 
Henry V i*l . Among tht? retainers oi“®l lurleigfi , there could, 
we are told, h% reckoned, at one Jime, twenty you’ * 
gentlemen, each of whom possessed, or was likely to 
possess, an income of 1 000/. ; and among his household 
, officers there were persons# who had j)ropcrty to the 
amount of IV)<000/.* His houses were not large, but 
his equipage and furniture w'cre '{- « lid; his plate is 

reported to have amounted to * ^^ounds in weight, 

and about 40,000/. in value !^lis jniblic entertainme'^ji 
corresponded with this magnificence. Ifrwj^s custorri^y 
for hllizabgth to receive sunij-^uous entertain):. ^ from 
her principal’ nobility and ministers ; and, on these in- 
stances of condesceftsion, Burleigh omitted nothing 
'vi^hj.c^i could show his sense oi the hofiour conferred on 
him by his royal guest. Besides the short private visits 
which she often paid him, he entertained her in a formal 
manner twelve different times, with festivities which 
lasted several weeks, and on each occasion cost him 
two or three thousand pounds. His seat at Theobalds, 
during her stay, exhibited a succession of plays^, sports, 
• 

* Life of Wilhtin L.ord Burghley, p tO, 7'h» writer of the treatise from 
which these particulars are taken was himself one of lord Burghley’s re- 
tainers, and an eye-witness ol all these circumstances. 
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and Bplendd devices ; andP here she received for^gn 
amhassadors, at the expense^f hef treasurer, in as royal 
state as at any of her palaces.* This magnificence, 
doubtless, acquired hkn a considerable ascendancy bo^h 
at court and among the people; but it uras attended 
with much envyj and ofteR brouglR him vexation. At 
Jiis death, he left, besides his plate and furniture, 
11^000/. in money,* and ^)()0/. a year in lands, of 
which he had received only a small portion by inherit- 
ance, t • • 

Wc come ^xt to the interesting topic of his conduct 
towards Klizabeth, and the cleportinent of her majesly in 
return. He was often heard to iay, that he^ thought 
there never^was a ^oman so wise in all respects as Kliza- 
beth ; that she knew the state of her own and foreign 
countries djetter than all her counsellors ; that, in the 
most difficult <k^liberat#<jns, she wo**ld surprise tlft; wisest 
bv the su])eriority of 'lier expedients. J aHis services, 
l)ot)i before anc? after her elevation to the throne, were 
of the most important nature ; for, besides his great qua- 
"’tics as a minister, his vigilance had repeo* dly preserved , 
T life, while his fideUty had endangert own. 

These service^j^^ w^re*sT!icerely felt by Elizabeth : witli 
a ’'•'iguanimity not jfiways to he found among princes, 
y »"'knowledged he# obligations, and demonstrated 
ht:/« ra^ by jittciitions which, from a sovereign, were 
tlie irjo«^ teriug of rew'ards. Interesting hersflf in his 
* domestic f .)*cerns, and entering into the joys ^id sorrows 
of his faiiniy, we find her at one tiiie standing sponsor 
^br one of ’•■s cliilolren, and^t another hastening in 

to enquire for his tfaughter in a sudden illness. In 
promoting the marriage of his son witli a lady of rank and 
fortune, she also took an .active j>art, and visited the lady 
in behalf of riie suitor. Although extremely jealous of 
her real authority, Elizabeth had too much sense as well 

* vt Wilham Lord Burghlry, p .'>7 — 41 'Fhese protracted visits 
of EUzabcIti to her pnncipal courtier-s sccin lo have had in view eco- 
nomy os well as pop# irity Slie had^io objection lioiiour her subjects 
by her presence, and sue acitountetl it fair that tht.„ shoud pay tor thi« 
honour. 

f I bid. p. 44^ t Ibid. p. 71. 
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as policy to impede her service by unmeafiing forms. 
When the treasurer, Sn thfe latter part of his life, was 
much afflicted with the gout, the queen always made him 
sit dow^n in her presence with somfe obliging expression. 
My lord,’* she would say, we make use of you, not 
for your bad legs, bat for yotir good hewd.** When the 
severity of his illness rendered him unable to quit his 
apartment, she repaired thither wizh her council to en- 
joy the benefit of his advice ; and when lus disease as- 
sumed a dangerous aspect, she appeared in pers6ii among 
the anxious enquirers for his health. * 

Her majesty was, kowever, far from being always so 
accommodating; an^i it often required no small degree* 
of patience to bear the effects of her yiolcnt »iassions and 
uni7**asonahle caprice. The manners of that age were 
much less refined than those of the present yet, even 
then, if ajipeared no- ordinary breach of decorum in a 
queen to loafl her attcn<lants with the coarsest epithets, 
or to vent her indignation in blows. 1 he style of gal- 
lantry with which she encouraged her courtiers to ap- 
proach her, both cherishetbthis overbearing temper, and 
made her fx'jesses be received rather as the ill-humour 
of a mistress than the affronts* of ; sovereign. It was 
customary for her statesmen and vfarriors to pretend not 
only loyalty to her throno, biK ardent attachment to her 
person ; and in some of Uaicigh’s letf.er^, we find- -her 
addressed, at the age of sixty, with all the entlmsiastic 
rapture of' a fondlovpi.t To feign a dangerous distemper 
arising from the induencc of her charms was deemed an 
e^e‘Ctual passport to her favour ; antWhen sbe appeared 
displeased, the forlorn courtier took to liis bed in a pa- 
roxysm of amorous des])ondency, and breathed out his 
tender melancholy in sighs and protestations. We find 
Leicester, and some other ministers, endeai ouring to in- 
troduce one Dyer to her favour; and the means which 
they employed was, to persuade her that a coLsmnption, 
from which the young man had with difficulty recovered, 

. 

* Birch’s Memoirs, vol. i p iJ94. 128 I^loyrt’s State Worthica. 

+ Cayley’S Life of Kalcigh, p. 127. liJ4. 4to. edit. 
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was brought on by the despair with which she had in- 
spired him.* Essex^ having oif one occasion fallen 
under her displeasure, became exceedingly ill, and could 
be restored to health only by her sending him som* 
broth, with kind wishes for his recovery. Raleigh, hear- 
ing of these attentions to^is politJbal rival, got sick in 
hi§ turn, and received no benefit from any medicine till 
the same sovereign ffemedy was applied. With courtiers 
who submitted to act the part of sensitive admirers, Eli- 
zabeth f(»und herself under no Restraint : she expected 
from them tl» most unlimited compliance, and if they 
proved refractory, she gave hersMf up to all the fury of 
passion, and loaded them opprobrjfius e])ithets.# 

Burleiglt, by ur^formly approaching her with tlie dig- 
nified demeanour of a grave and reservetl counsellor, *was 
far less liable to such indignities. Yet even on him she 
sometimes venf(‘d her ^hagrin ; anif, in moments of sud- 
den violence, sec^ned forget his age, his Character, and 
his station. On one occasion, when, in opposition to her 
wish, he persisted in a lesolution to quit the court a fe,w 
days for the benefit of his Ilealth, she petulantly called 
him a froward old foolf^; and when he vt^ifurcd, as al- 
ready has been menSionefl, to maintain some claim of the 
earl of Essex, which *she had determined to disallow, she 
wrathfully reproached hiift as»a miscreant and a coward 
wht, descite(l ,hef cause, if As he had generally to ])lt- 
fonn the disagreeable task of announcing to hei any un- 
toward accidents in the course of her aflafts, he was 
exposed to the first ebullitions ol* l^r chagrin ; and so 
much, we arc tolff, dij the unprosi)erous event of 
plans for the tranquillisation of Ireland, in 1 irritate 
her mind, that she severely reproached her aged minister 
even while he laboured umicr sickness. § Rut it was not 
only hasty bftrsts of passion that he had to dread : we 
have seen that, on particular occafi* , she chose to exe- 
cute her designs under a veil of consummate hypocrisy ; 

* Letter of Gilbcrri'albot to the Earl of Shrewsbury, in Ledge, vol. ii 
p 101. • • 

+ Birch’s Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth, vol i p. 448. 

J Ibid. vol. 11 p 148. ^ Ibid. vol. ^ p. 109. 
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and made no scruple to shield herself fron#' public re- 
proach by affecting rAentmInt against her ministers for 
the very acts which had given her the highest gratifi- 
cation. Fortunately for Burleighf she found means to 
satisfy appearances, without carrying her injustice to 
him beyond some temporary tndignitie* 

These mortifications were aggravated by the obsti- 
nacy with which she occasionally ‘^opposed his designs. 
While certain counsellors, from attractions of person and 
manner, acquired at times an undue influence 6ver her, 
some of her passions and prejudices were, too powerful 
to bfe counteracted by diis cool and rational suggestions ; 
and it ij\ alb^ged thi't she more than once rejected his 
counsels, merely to prove to him tjxat his ^ ascendancy 
ove^ her was not absolute. 

The even temper of Burleigh enabled hiiA to suffer 
many ol' these disgmts with apparent ca'iinness ; y^ at 
times they exceeded his endurance. very few years 
after the accession of Elizabeth, we find him already 
desiring to quit a station in which his toil and morti- 
fication were so great.* lAs he advanced in life, his 
increasing F^odily infirmities, and some domestic misfor- 
tunes which affected him very ocV|>ly. made such causes 
of chagrin more poignant ; and Ifo frequently solicited 
the queen to accept of hia re??iguation. But that prin- 
cess, though too impetuous to refrain frt/in giving ofti’uce, 
could nqt endure to he deprived of the zeal, industry, 
and wisdotu on wliich she had so long relied with the 
most prosperous issue ; and his resignation was a theme 
ft^^hicli she could never l>e broughtrto liste^i. Laying 
aside the stateliness of the queen, she undertook to alter 
his purpose and dispel his chagrin, by assuming the 
playfulness of the w^omaii. There still remain several 
of her letters, in which she so artfully mfingles strokes 
of gratitude and attachment with raillery, that it is no 
wonder the old statesman should have been "moved by 
tliese indications of warm interest fromjiis sovereign, t 
< ^ 

• Letter in Hardwicke's MiscellancouR State Papers, vol. i. p. 170. 

t Strype’s Annals, vol. iv. p. 77. 
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The prit^ate life of Burfeigh may be discussed in a 
short compass. Hurried aldng, ffbm an early period of 
lifCj amidst affairs too complicated not to require his 
utmost iiidustryj too* important not to engage all has 
attention, he had very little leisure for domestic enjoy- 
ments. His ho«rs of relaxation were few, seldom ex- 
ceeding what Was necessary for the refreshment of nature ; 
and if he at any tiiue indulged in a greater cessation 
from his public labours, it was chiefly when his bodily 
intirmities deinonded such an iiitermission with a call 
not to be rel'i^ed. 

The principal scene of his anaiisements was hi^ seat 
at Theobalds, near London, whither he fle»l wgh eager- 
ness to enjoy tlu'^short intervals of leisure which he 
could snatch from public affairs. In these days^the 
buildings ahad not extended so far; the house was sur- 
rounded with ^ardcMiSf on whicli li/ had expended large 
suiTwn of money, whicli were laid out uader his own 
direction, with 4aste*and magnificence. Here he was 
often seen riding up and down the walks on his muljp, 
enjoying the pi ogress of hisiiiinprovemcnts, or overlook- , 
ing those who amused themselves liy »liBoting with 
arrows or playing af, 1 h^# 1 s ; but he never joined in these 
or any other diversiiflis. "J'he weakness of his constitu- 
tion, and more especially ithe^istempers of his feet and 
leg*i, disqualitied»him for active sports, even if he had 
been led to them by inclination : but bis niind^seems to 
have been so thoroughly engrossed by important busi- 
ness, that he had as little relish a» leisure for ainuse- 
inciits ; HOY did ha play any of those games nn^h* 
which tlie less busy en3eavour to relieve the languor of 
existence.* 

His principal and favourite recreation was reading. 
Books were 40 him what cards are to a great portion of 
the world, — his fiequeiit and most valued resource. 
They frequently interfered with the exercise necessary 
to his health ; when he gpt home to take a morning’s 
lide, if he found a boak which pleased him, lie willingly 

♦ Life of William Lord Burghley, p 61. 
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postponed hivS excursion.* * Nor was- he insensible to 
the pleasures of domd^stic society and exhilarating coii*^ 
versation. At his table, in the company of a few select 
fiends, or of his children and kins-nen, tvhom he always 
loved to see around him, he appeared to throw all his 
cares aside, and to yield himself up to finrestrained en- 
joyment. AVhatever fatigue or anxiety, in the course 
of the day, his mind might have e>xperiencecl from the 
pressure of public aflkirs, every uneasy circumstance 
seemed at these periods to be forgotten. His counte- 
nance was cheerful, his conversation lively ; and those 
who 'saw him only in diese short intervals of relaxation 
would hjve imagined that pleasure was the business of 
his life. As the mildness of his demeanour towards all 
ranVs, in the intercourse of public life, procurccl him 
many friends, the Iraiikness ahd familiarity « which he 
displayed in his prfvntc circle gave a rcush to his so- 
ciety. His don versation often sparkled with wdt and 
gaiety, and his observations weie generally not less 
pleasant than shrewd. The topics discussed at his table 
were various ; literary conv^ivsation was })ieferred, politics 
were alway'V'avoidedvf The magnificent style in which 
he lived, the number of his atteddanV'. ajid the concourse 
of persons of distinctioi*„ seem, at* first, adverse to tlte 
freedom of his social enter/ ain*ineiits. But Burleigh was 
accustomed to live in a crowd ; and of his visitors 
were so exalted above him by rank that'hc could not 
with gi acea'elax himself iu their presence. 

A share in com'oersation was the chief pleasure wliich 
Ju,\/"n joyed at table ; for he was distingiiished for temper- 
ance in an age when that virtue was not common. He 
ate sparnigly, partook of few dishes, never drank above 
thrice at a meal, and very seldom of wnne. Although the 

♦ Tiifo of William T-ord liurghley, p. S'', r>4 It is tviWous to h(*ar thr 
pocvishm-ss witli winch It'amiiiK is often rrieti down, even by those who 
deiiVL' liom it the pni'CMpal pknsmes ot tlic'ii life. Thoiif,'li Uurleif'h found 
nearly all his lecrention in biKiks, in a letter to therarl ot Shfbwsbury, he 
wishes, that nobleman’s son “ all the good ediiration that may he mote to 
teach him to fear tiod, love his nattlial lather, and«^) know his friends. 
Without onif rui osit}/ itf human Icntnin;', win ‘h, without the fear of Clod, 
doth great hurt to ‘all youth m this tunc and age.” — vol. li. p 133 

Ibid p. t/J, (jJ. 
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dinner hou# in that age was* not later than twelve or one 
o’clock, it was not uncommcJn witft him to refrain from 
supper.* The gout, with which he was grievously tor- 
mented in the latter part of bis life, probably contribut«iJ 
to render him more cautiously abstemious ; if his tem- 
perance faijed t^ banish this uneawy guest, he never at 
least encouraged its stay by rich wines and strong spices.t 

Nor was the privat# life of^urleigh destitute of nobler 
virtues. At a period when the poor bail so few resources 
for their •industry, and when ma»y willing to work were 
reduced to wajjt, a })onion of his ample fortune was be- 
nevolently appropriated to their n<icessities. His ce'Ttain 
and repmlar alms amounted to a ^yea^ besides 

farther and large ^lishurstnnents on extraordinary oc- 
casions. Part was employed, under proper superintCipd- 
eiicc, in atfbrding relief to poor prisoners, or in releasing 
honest debtors* tlie rest was confid«ifl to the manigement 
of certain i)arishes for t^ie use of their mos# destitute in- 
habitants. Frort/ tlio low state of husbandry at that period, 
and the very limited intercourse between nations, 040 
had season was sufficient to% subject a kingdom to tliu , 
miseries ol’ famine ; corn, in certain distrfclfe, was sold 
at the most exorhitaiit }h^ces, and reiidcrcfl as inaccessible 
to the poorer classes a*, if none had existed in the country. 

In such limes of scarcity^ tlnjti of frequent o<*currcnce, 
an<V attended with conse(iuciices revolting to humanity, 
it was usual for Jlurlcigli to buy uj) large qua^jtities of 
corn, which he sold at low prices to the jlbor in the 
ncighbourliood of his different seats f aiul by this well- 
judged asswlance, H-elieved ftieir necessities without « 
laxiug their industry.:|; 

The mind of llurleigh appears to have been strongly 
tinctured with jiiety. Placed amidst dangers which his 
utmost vigilaijce could not always avoid, and from which 
he often escaped by imexjiectcd accidents, his views were 
naturally oxteuded to that Power on whose will depended 
the duration of ^is life. IIi§ faith had been endeared to 

♦ Lifo of Willja'i^Lord Burphley, p. (jC, (iJ • 

t Nug«! Antiqiia*, v(»l n ;» 

X Life of WiUiaui I.ord liiirglilfy, p. JS 4”, ^ ^ 
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him by persecution ; his piety was exalted by, (he sacrifice 
of his interest to religfen. llegular in his attendance on 
public worsliip, and in the performance of his private 
devotions, he strove, botli by example and influence, to 
inspire his family and connections with religious senti- 
ments. During the«greate8t ^)res8ure o0 business, it was 
his custom, morning and evening, to attend prayers at 
the queen’s cha])el, When his increasing infirmities 
rendered him no longer able to go abroad, he caused a 
cushion to be laid by Ws bedside, and on his kiiees per- 
formed bis devotions at the same regular Ivurs. Unable 
at length '40 kneel, or U# endure the fatigue of reatling, he 
caused tl e prayers t(f be read aloud to him as he lay on 
his bed.* 1 will trust,*’ he said,^“ no inan if he be 
nott of sound religion ; for he that is false to ilod can 
never be true to man.**t The strit^tness. of his morals 
was in Correspond etW with his ♦i)icty, aVd both had a 
powerful effiH't in confirming his ^ fortitude in times of 
peril. At the awful period when Philip was pfepariiig 
h’s armada, and when the utter destruction of the JlJngUsli 
government was confidentljrexpected abroad, and greatly 
dreaded atSiftme, Burleigh was uniforiuly collected and 
resolute; and when the might")’ •,»»(‘|>arations of the 
Spaniards were spoken «of in his f>;es( rice with appre- 
hension, he replied with ^firmness, They shall do no 
more than God will sufter lhcm.”|: ^ • 

• In intercourse with his family and dependants 
this grave*^tatesman was kind and coiulescencling. In 
his leisure moments lie (Iclighted in sporting with his 
• cl^rldren, forbearing, however, such iy.viicatioivs of intero- 
perate ItMidness as might have rendered them regardless 
of his autboili y, and ready to give the rein to their 
caprices. le Ins old age no scene so much delighted 
him as to have his children, graudchildrer , and great- 
grandchildren, collected around his table, and testifying 
their happiness by their good-h5mour and clie«irfulness.f 
While his eldest son passed into the ra^jk of hereditary 

t’ 

• Life of Wilham Lord Burghlcy, p. 56 f Ibid p. (38. 

I Ibid. p. 30. V p. 60, 61 ; 
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nobility, itiwss to his second s(my Robert, that Burleigh 
turned ftn anxious eye as the^eir his talents and influ-* 
ence. Nor were his pains fi^iltlessly bestowed * : Robert 
displayed abilities worthy of his father; and after rising, 
during his lifetime, to considerable trusts and employ- 
ments in the stati, succeeded him,unfler James»l.,as prime 
minister, under the tide of earl of Salisbury. The care 
with which Burldgh^ watched over die interests of this 
son appears from a series of prudential advices arranged 
in ten divisions, which he tlrew^p for his 

For the improvement of his children, a^ for 

his own domestic happiness, Biwleigh Mras'liilieffly in- 
debted to his wife, the daughter of*Sir Antkotiy^Oook, a 
lady highly di8tin«|pished for her mental accomplish- 
ments. d'he plan of female education, which the example 
of sir Th#ma^ Mon* had rendered ^pular, cond|iucd to 
he pursued amtmg the Superior clasps of the community. 
The learned languages, which, in the e^lier part of 
Elizabeth's reign, still contained every thing elegant in 
literature, fonned an indispensable branch of a fashioiv 
able education ; and many poung ladies of rank could 
not only translate the authors of Greece aifd^Rome, but 
even compose in Grm?k*^nd Latin with considerable ele- 
gance. Sir Anthoii ; <!hok, a ma^ eminent for his literary 
acquirements, and on thft aiccount appointed ^tutor to 
Edttvard VI., bestowed the most careful educatibn 
his five daughters ; and all of them rewarded Hs exer- 
tions, by becoming not only proficients in liteftiturc, but 
tlistingiiished for their excellent dei^ieanour as mothers 
of families; Ladp Burleigfi was adorned with evwy ’ 
quality which could excite love and esteem ; and many 
instances are recorded of her piety and Ik nt ficence. She 
had accompanied her husband through all the vicissitudes 
of his fortunvs ; and an affectionate union of forty-three 
years rendered the loss of her the severest calamity, of 
his life. ‘*The despondency caused to him by this irre- 

* Bacon’s Works, vol i p. 376 ^ 

f This tract han bmi transiilittcd to posterity : and as it anords so many 
characteristic trails of its author, it is inserted, tor the Information and en- 
tertainment of the'Ni^der, in tile Appendix. ^ 

VOJj. I. , % 
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parable calamity produced a desire to renotuce public 
business, so irksome fh tha^ state of his feelings, and to 
devote the remainder of his life to retirement abd medii- 
Iktion. But Elizabeth ivas too^sensible of the vaift 
importance of his counsels. She peremptorily rejected 
the resignation whi A he tendered, yet^ s^tened her re- 
fusal with those arts which she knew so well to emplcy. 
But though Burleigh continued^o apply himself with 
undiminished vigour to public business, his happiness 
had sustained a loss which nothing could repaif. In hie 
wif^ he had been deprived of a companion whose society 
long habit had rendered essential to his enjoyment ; 
while tkfe increasing' severity of the gout, with other in- 
firmities of age, aggravated the dislyess of )\h mind by 
the pains of his Ixxly. By no trait had he hitherto been 
more Remarkable than by the unruffled calmbess of his 
temper. The ser^ty of his ^oun tendance seemed to 
indicate a trJiJnquillity so confirmeji as to be incapable of 
interruption ; and an eye-witness infoi*ms us that, for 
tliirty years together, he was seldom seen moved with 
joy in prosperity, or with 'borrow in adversity.* But in 
the latter ye^rs of his life this consummate self-command 
began to forsake him. Business be,«me more irksome as 
strength decreased, and® the success with which liis anta- 
gonists thwarted his pacidic ^iounsels gave him infinite 
pain, as they seemed likely to undo ah the national ad- 
vantagej ivliich it had been the labour of his life to pro- 
cure. HSs temper now became so unfortunately alteied, 
that he, who had lihen so eminent for coolness, sometimes 
giive way to passion, in oppositions^ every dictate of 
discretion. t In a conversation with M. FouqueroUes, an 
envoy from Henry IV., something which occurred so 
transported him with passion, that he broke out into the 
most vehement invectives against that mrsiarch.J His 
intercourse with his servants, which had been uniformly 
placid and cheerful, was now^ frequently intcirupted by 


♦ Life of \v'illlam Lord Burghley, p. 4.1 
+ -Bireb’s Memoirs, vol. i p. 16i- 


X Ibi^. vol. il. p. 
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sudden buralB of peevishness: butt on such occasions^ hef 
immodialdiy recollected hiinielf; Appeared sensible of 
the |t)justice of injturing those who could not retaliate ; 
and endeavoured^ by assuming a peculiar complacency in 
bis words and looks^ or by studiously devising some acts 
of kindness^ to make repamtion foi* the pain which he 
had unadvisedly caused* ^ 

Various indication ssof deiSining health now began to 
assail the aged statesman. Still he continued assiduous 
at his post, and laboured to rescue his countrymen from 
those delusivc^diopes of military glory and plunder, in 
pursuit of which they threatened* to exhaust all meir 
solid resources. The last public lAeasure wliich he ac- 
complished ^as thegconclusion of an advantageous treaty 
witli Holland : and ne closed his long and useful labours 
in the council with an earnest but ineffectual ehbrt to 
persuade them* to negotiate with ^aiii. He ttied on 
the 4lh of Augijst, 15§8, in the seventy-eighth year of 
his age, having*held the station of prime minister of 
England for the long period of forty years, and assisted 
in the conduct of public aftsirs for upwards of half a 
century. His death-bed was surrounded •by friends 
whom he esteemed, djy*?hildien for whose future wel- 
fare he had provided,* by servants devoted to him from 
a long interchange of goodsoffkes ; and he expired with 
theiutinost sereni^ and coinposure.'|' 

The death of Burleigh was a cause of general, sorrow. 
Elizabetli deeply lamentetl tlie loss of a nttnister in 
whose exertions she had found sefurity and success 
during her Whole rsign : anef the clouds which overhung i 
the close of her career must often have renewed lier 
regret for the want of her wise and faithful counsellor. 
A minister who opposes the multitude in the pursuit of 
an object onYhicli tlieir heated imaginations have fixed, 
is sure, at the moment, to be exposed to reproach. 
Such was<he situation of Buileigh at the period of his 
death. In the^ace of pop\;lar clamour, he continued 
• • 

• Life of Williito Lord Burghicy, p. 49. f Ibid p. 63. 

^ 2 2 • 
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to deprecate a war which was no longer necessary for 
the public safety, anh whi<Jh wasted the wealth of the 
nation to gratify the pride or avarice of individuals. 
^Ikhe earl of Essex, who still sto<9d at the head of his 
antagonists^ was the idol of the people ; and they fondly 
contrasted the high^'Spirit, die love o#' glory, the cou- 
rageous sentiments of this young nobleman with what 
they termed tlie cold, caulions, illiberal policy of the 
aged Burleigh. Yet his death caused more regret tlian 
satisfaction, even amonf|E>the unthinking multitude. They 
felt themselves deprived of a guardian^ under whose 
vigilant protection they had long reposed and prospered ; 
and theie remained fio statesman of equal experience to 
guide their affairs, at a time when tjie deca;if of Eliza- 
bet^Jj and a dis])uted succession, threatened the nation 
with many calamities. The lapse of time has^ong since 
removed those circ\instances which elei^ted the hopes 
and inflamed the passions of l(i| contemporaries ; the 
merits of Burleigh have been more jhstly estimated ; 
stful jirosperity seems to concur in recognising him as 
the wisest minister of England. 
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THE LIFE OF LORD BURLEIGH. 


THE EjyiL OF JUaSEX TO SIR WILLIAM CECIL. ^ 

“ Go(^ Mr. Secretary, * 

‘‘ Ui'ON your wqucst a^d promise, rr^e in your lettftr of the 
16th, 1 will write to yoAwhat by any nieiins^l conceive in 
this great matter^ altlt^ugh the greatness of the cause, in 
respect of the person whose it is, the inconstancy and subtle- 
ness of the people witli whom deal, and the little accouiTt 
made always of niy simple judgment, give mo ggoil occasion of 
silence. And, therefore, less it he to the queen’s majesty, 
from whom 1 would md. wish any Jlioiight of my heart to be 
hidtien,) 1 look for a perforn^nce^of your promise. 

“^The matter mi^t at length take end, either by finding the 
Scottish queen guilty of the crimes that are objected against her. 
or by some manner of compo'-ition wdth a show of saving her ho- 
noui . The fti st, I f hi nk , will hardly be atteji pted, for two eauses. 
The one, for^hat if hgr advcrsc^nirty accuse her of the murder, ^ 
by producing of her lettei^, she w’ill deny them, and accuse tffe 
most of them of’manifest consent to the murder, hardly to be 
dcnii'd ; so as, u])on tlie trial on both sides, her proofs will 
judicially fall best out, it is thought. The other, for that their 
young king is of tender and w'eak years, and slate of body ; 
and if GotJ^ sliould call him, and their queen were judicially « 

defaced and dishonoured, and her son, in respect of her wicked- 

• * 

• Thii. letter was written a months after Mary’s confinapicut in Eng- 
land; and the writer was, at the time, employed as one or the coirimia. 
Bloners at York, to Snyestigatc the charges against her. 
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ness, admitted to the crown, Hamilton upon hi#*death should 
succeed; which, as Moray’s faction utterly detest, so, after her 
public defamation, they dare not, to avoid Hamilton, receive 
I'jcr again, for fear of revenge. And therefore, to avoid these 
great perils, they surely intend, so far as I can by any means 
discover, to labour a*compositi5n, whereiif Lyddington was a 
dealer here, hath, by means, dealt with the Scottish queen,, and 
will also, 1 think, deal there. And#i:o that end I believe you 
shall shortly liear of Melvil there, who, I think, is the instru- 
ment between IVIurray, l;yddington, and their queen, to work 
this composition ; whereunto I think surely both parties do 
incline, although diversely affected for private respects. 

“ I'lmccarbof Mun^ty and his factio^f work tliat their queen 
would now willingly surrender to her s<^, after example of 
Navarre ; and procure the confirming of the regency in Mur- 
ray ; and therewith admit Hamilton and his factidli to place of 
council, according ttrifheir slates ; «and to remain in England 
herself, wiih^uer dowry of France ( ^wheri^mto, I think, they 
would add a portion out of Scotland. !Aiid if she would 
9 gree to thiif, I think they would not only forbear to touch 
her in lionour, but also dektercr to her all matters that they 
have to ctia*.go her, and denounce her clear by parlia- 
ment, and therewith put her in iiop-s not only to receive 
her again to lier ro 3 'a] estate if her*’ son die, but also, upon 
some proof of the forgetting of^ber displeasure, to procure in 
short time that she may be restored in hdr son’s life, ani he 
to give place to Ijer for life : and if .she will not surrender, it 
is thought^ Murray will allow of her restitution and abode in 
England, so as he continue regent, Tlie Hamiltons seek 
tiVl the young king’s authority should bif Jisannuhod ; the hurts 
done on either side recompensed ; and the queen restored to her 
crown, and to reinjun in Scotland. And yet, in respect of her 
misgoverninent, tlvy are contented that she should be governed 
by cl council of the nobility of that realm, /o be appointed 
here ; in which council there should be no superior in authority 
or place appointed, but that every nobleman sho«:Id lifeld his 
place according to his state,; and that the queA*s majesty 
should compose all differences from time to time amongst them. 
And to avoid all diffljrcnce and peril, their y>?en should have 
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certain boi^es of no force; Jhd a ^rtion to maintain her 
estate : and the castles of Edijiburglji Stirling, and Dunbar,^ 
and other principal forts of the realm, to be delivered into tlte 
hands of upright nobl^en, tliat leaned to no faction, to be 
sworn to hold them in sort to be prescribed ; and that the whJIc 
nobility of Scotland should s^ear amit^ and should testify the 
same under their liands and seals : and that the queen^s ma- 
joffty should take assurance far performance; and have ibe 
bringing up of the young prince in England, by nobility of Eng- 
land or Sl^otlaTid, at Jier appointment. And, so as this might take 
effect, I think they might easily be inSiiced to consent their queen 
should also remain in England, and have her dowry ^ut of 
France and a portion out of Scotlandf j^o maintain her state and 
her son’s, in places e appointed by tlie queeh’s iffajesty. 

“ Thus db you sc^ how these two factions, for their private 
causes, to^ between them the crown and public affairs of Scot- 
land, and how ^ear theyj)e to agree if Aeir private ca^ises were 
not, and care neither for\tlie mother nor the child (as 1 think, 
before God,) hufto seme their own turns. Neither will Mur- 
ray like of any order wdierehy he should not be regent styled ; 
nor Hamilton of any »)rder w’hereby he sliould not be as grant, 
or greater in government than *^Iurray. So as t^c government • 
is presently the matter, ]^atsoever they say was heretofore tlie 
cause ; and, therefore, it will be good we forget not our part 
in this tragedy. * 

“ The opinion Jbr the tifle the crown, after the death of 
tl^ir queen and her son, is diversely carried, as the parties be 
affected to these tw'o factions. The Harniltons aflirin the duke 
of Ch^ltelherault to he the next heir bj the law? Tlie otlier 
faction say^thai the young king, by his coronation and mo- 
tlicr’s surrender, is nghtAilly invested of the crown of ScotlliHd^ 
whereby his m?xt heir in blood is, by the laws, next heir also to 
the crow n ; and thereby the duke avoided. The fear of diis 
decree inaketh Hamilton to withstand the king’s title, for the 
surety of his\>wn, and the regency pf Murray, in respect of his 
cJai |p to be governor, as next heir to the crown; for whiej^ 
causes^jk is likely Hamilton will hardly yield to the one or the 
other. And yet .lames Macgill, an assured man to Morton, 
talks with me secretly of this matter ; and, defeifting the right 
\ z 4 
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of the earl of Lennox’s as heir in blood t|> the young 
king, confessed to me tint he thought, because it came the 
mother, it must return by the mother’s side, which was Hjimil- 
ton : but it would put many men on Iprseback before it were 
performed, whereby you may see what leadetli in Scotland* 
There is some secret e^vy betwe(‘n Lydding^^on and MacgiJl ; 
and, as J tliink, if they agree not by the way, you shall find 
Lyddingtoii wholly bent to coiifpositioi^ and Macgill, of him- 
self, otherwise inclined. If the queen’s majesty would assure 
their defence, you may dea^ with them as you see cawe. 

“ Thus far of that I have gathered by tliejn ; wherein, if 
tliey d') not alter, I am sure I do ^ot err. And now, touching 
iny opinion of the inati|‘r, (not by way ^ advice, but as im- 
parting fo*you what 1 conceive,) I thinl^urely no end can be 
made good for England except the person tf the Sclittish queen 
he (K-tained, by one means or other, in England. Qf t)ie two 
ends befa-e written, I t^ink to be bei^t in all respects for the 
queen’s majesty^ if Murray will produ/e such matter as that the 
queen’s majesty may, by virtue of her sifj^eriorky over Scotland, 
find judicially the Scottish queen guilty of the murder of her 
husband, and therewith detain her in England, at the charges 
' of Scotland, ay d^ allow of the crowning of the young king, and 
regency of Murray. Whcreiinto iw Hamilton will submit 
himself, it were w'cll done, for avoiding of his dependency upon 
France to receive him, with j)rovisij^n for indemnity of his title ; 
and if he will not, then to assist Murray to prosecute him ant 
his adherents by confiscation, &c. If this will nut fall out 
sufficiently (^s T doubt it will not), to determine judicially, if 
she deny her letters ; t^en surely I tliink it best to proceed by 
composition, witiiout ‘•liow of an»^ meanine to prociy'd to trial, 
kntrherein, as it shall be the surest v ay for the queen's ma- 
jesty to procure ihe Scottish queen to surrender, &,c., if that 
may be brought to pass ; so, if she will by no means be in- 
duced to surrender, and will not end except she may be in some 
degree restored, then I think it fit to consider ihcrein these 
Chatters following : — * » 

First, to pnivide for her and her son, to remain in Eng«. 
at the ch^arges of Scotland." ^ 
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Secondly, to maintain in strength and authority Murray’s 
faction as much as may be,%) as*hcy oppress not unjustly 
Hamilton. 

Thirdly, to compesc the causes between Murray and j^a> 
milton, and their adherents, and to provide for Hamilton’s 
indemnity in th® matter of •the title, ato avoid his dependency 
upon France. 

“ Fourthly, that tbe queen’s majesty order all differences 
Hmt shall arise in Scotland ; and, to that end, have security on 
both sidbs. • 

“ Fifthly, Hamilton will wilfully dissent from order, it is 
hotter to assist Murray in the prosecuting of Hamilton ^y con- 
fiscation, although ^dee therefore toVrance, tfian put Mur- 
ray any ways in pe^ of weakening. 

“ And lastly, to foresee that these Scots on both side^pack 
uot ^togelfier, so as to unwrap (undet^olour of this comijosi- 
tion) thf'ir mistress outaof all prescnt;^ander, purge Rer openly, 
show theinselve<^sntisfiei with her abode lierp,%nd, within short 
Ume after, cithfr by reconcilement or the death of tliis child, 
join together to demand of the queen the delivery home of t^teir 
queen to govern her own realv> ^>11® ulsu making the like ro-^ 
quest; and then the queen, having no just ca»ift to detain hei, 
he bound in honour i^tc^re her unto her realm, and for mat- 
ters that irt this tiinc^diall }»ass, have her a mortal enemy foi 
ever afte. And thus, ccflsin^ to trouble you any farther, 1 
to yon as tcftiiyself. 

** Yours, most assured, 

•“ T. Si'ss* \.. 

From York, the XXII, Octoberf l.'JfiJtl” 


KECRETARV^ CECIT/s DELIBERATION CONOERNINO SCOT- 
LAND, DECEMBER 21ST, 1568. 

** The best way for England, Jjut not the easiest, that the queen 
of Scots might remain^deprived of her crown, ^nd the state 
continue as it^s. 
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“ Tlie second way for Enjf^land profitable) and not sfi bard ; — 
That the queen of Scots in^ht be induced) by some persuasiona) 
to a^ree that her son might continue king, becapso he is 
crojf ned) and herself to also remain qu^en ; and that tl^ go- 
vernment of the realm might be committed to such persons as 
tlie queen of England should name, so as, fof'^the nomination 
of them, it might be ordered that a convenient number of per- 
sons of Scotland should be first* mined /o the queen of Eng- 
land, indifferently for the queen of Scots and for her sou ; that 
is to say, the one half by that queen of Scots, and tlie wther by 
the earl of Lennox and lady Lemon, parents to ^le child ; and 
out of^bosc, the queen’s v'ajesty of England to make choice 
for all tlie <|ffice^of the rerlni that are, by yje laws of Scotland, 
disposable by the king or queen of the lanX ^ 

“ That until this may he done by the queen’s majesty, the go- 
vernment remain in the hands (>f the earl of Murrayi^ as it is, 
providing lie shall not S^nosc of any rfiiccs of^’xierpetuals to 
continue any longer than to these offered oi* the premises. 

That a parliament be summoned *i’n Scotland by several 
commandments, both of the queen of Scots and of the young 
king. ^ 

“ That Ijostt.'g'^ be delivered unto England, on t)>e young 
king’s behalf, to the number of twePJ'e the earl of 

Murray’s party, as the queey of Scoti sftall name; and like- 
wise on the queen’s behalf, to ^thcfUkc number, as the earl of 
Murray shall name; the same not to be any Chat have, by 
heritaiice or office, cause to be in this jiarliauientj ’to remain 
from the beg^'iniiig of the snininoiis of that ])arliament until 
three months after that parliament; which liosUges shall lie 
Xjled^es that the friends »)f eithef part sha^' keep tl'e peace in 
all cases, till by this iiarliament it be ^concluded, that the or- 
dinance which the queen of England shall devise for the go- 
vernment Of the realm (being not to the hurt of the crown of 
Scotland, nor contrary to the laws of Scotland for any man’s 
inheritance, as the same was before the iiarliament at Edin- 
S/orgh, in December, 15G7,) shall be established, tobq kept and 
obeyed under pain of high treason for the breakers thereof. 

That by ^he same parliament also ^)e cstabfished all execii- 
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tions and judgments given against any person to the death of 
l3xe late king. • * ^ 

That by the same parliament a remission be made univer- ' 
aally from the queeif of Scots to any her contraries^ an^ also ^ 
from every one subject to another, skiving that restitution be 
made of land^and housA, and all^ther tilings heritable, that 
have been, by either side, taken from them whidi were tlie 
owners thereof at tha committing of the queen of Scots to Loch- 
leven. 

Tliat by the same parliamAt it be declared who shall lie 
successors t# the crown next after the queen of Scots and her 
issue ; or else that such right as Ac duke of Chatelhe?*ault hail, 
at the marriage oi^the queen of S#)tK with«tiie ^ord Dtu-nleyf 
may be ^onserve^and not jirejudiced. 

** That the queen of Scots may have leave of the queen’s 
majesty of England twelve months after the said parliament, 
and that shf* shall not di'part out^ England without special 
licence of the^<(uecirs'lnajesly. • 

That the^'oung king shall lie nourished and brought up 
in England, 4iU he bo years of age. ^ 

“ It is to be con-»idered ^lat, in this case, the composition 
between the queen and her subjects may Imi 9iade with certain 
articles, outwardlji to*ffe seen to the w'orlcl. for her honour, as» 
though all the part? should cunoe of her, and yet, for the surety 
of contraries, that certain betwixt her and the queen’s majesty 
|arc to be included.” 

V. 


j 


LORt) BURLKIQh’s ADVICES TO HIS SON, ROBERT CECIL. 

Soft Robert, 

“ The virtuous inclinations of thy matchless mothei^g^by 
whose tender and godly care thy infancy was governed, to- 
gether with iTiy education uiWcr so zealous and excellent a tutor, 
puts me in rather assurance tlian hope that tffou art not igno- 
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rant of that summum bonum which is only able to nI2i1ce thee 
j happy as well in thy death 'as in ^hy life; 1 mean, the true 
knowledge and worship of thy Creator and Redeemer ; without 
whicJi all other things ore vain and miserable. So that tliy 
youth being guided by so sufficient a teacher, I make no doubt 
that he will furnish thy life with divme ainl moVal documents. 
Yet, tliat I may not cast off the care beseeming a parent to- 
wards his child, or that thou sho oldest havr^ cause to derive thy 
whole felicity and welfare rather from others than from w hence 
thou rcccivedst thy breath and- being, I think it fit and 'agree- 
able to tlie affeclion I baie thee, to help thee wich such rules 
and advertisements for the tuquaring of thy life as are rather 
gained by ex"erie¥ce than . jy much reading. To the end that, 
entering into this exorbitant age, thou ma(^^st be the better 
prepared to shun those scandalous courses whereunto the world, 
and the lack of experience, may easily draw^ lliee. And%)ecause 
I w’ill not confound thy i^emory, I hftvc' reduced them into 
ten precepts; and, next unto Moses* 1 aides, if thou imprint 
them in thy mind, thou shalt reap the benefit, and 1 the con- 
tent. ^ And they are these following : — 

When it shall please God to bring ihcc to man’s estate, 
use great providt.iie and circumspection in choosing thy wife ; 
for from thence will spring all thy futiue gaod or evil. And 
it is an action of thy life like unto a strHtas;Vm of war, w'hcrein 
a man can err but once. If thy. be good, match near 

home OTid at leisure; if weak, far off and quitkly. Knquire 
diligently of her disposition, and how her parents 'Vave been 
inclined in thei..' youth. Let her not be poor, how generous* 
soever ; for a man can bu> nothing in the market with gentility. 
Nor choose a base and uncomely creature Jiltcf^etlier foi’ wealth ; 
for it will caure contempt in others and loathing in thee. 
Neither make choice of a dwarf or a fool ; for by the one thou 
shalt beget a race of pigmies ; the other will be thy continual 
disgrace ; and it w'ill yirke f thee to hear her talk. For thou 
shalt find it to thy great grief, that there is nothing more ful- 
^ than a she-fool. 

And touching the guiding of thy house, let thy hospitality 

* i,e. Well-born, fie. Irk. t D^'^gusting. 
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Ije moderate, and, according to the^eans of thy estate, rather 
plentiful than sparing, but^iot coftly ; for 1 never knew any 
ina'n grow poor by keeping an orderly table. But some con- 
sume tliemselves thruygli secret vices, and their hospitality ^ears * 
the blame. But banish swinish drunkards out of thine house, 
which is a vice^mpairing )|ealth, co^^uming much, and makes 
no show. 1 never heard praise ascribed to the drunkard but 
the well-bearing his drink, wftich is a better commendation for 
a brewer’s horse or a drayman tlian for either a gentleman or » 
a servii]g-inan. Beware thou smend not above tliree of four 
parts of thy revenues, nor above a tliird part of that in thy 
house ; for the other two parts will^do no more than dcVray thy 
extraordinaries, which always surmount the ordin^ by much : • 
otlierwise thou shalt live, like a rich beggar, in continual w'ant. 
And the itbedy m^ can never live happily nor contentedly ; 
for ever;^ disaster makes him ready to mortgage or sell.*^ And 
tliat gentleman vs ho s^*Us an acre jC land sells Ai ounce of 
credit j for gentility is lathing else Imt anciei^ riches. So tlmt, 
if the foundation shiKl at any time sink, the building must 
needs follow. — So much for the first precept. 

II. Bring tliy children up in learning and obedience, yet 
without outward austerity. ^Praise them (j[a»nly, re])rehenJ 
them secretly. Give tk#ni good countenance, and convenient 
maintenance, accorc.i^g to thy ability; otherwise thy life will 
seem their bondage, and what portion thou shalt leave them at 
Uiy death they v^ll thank 9eath for it, and not thee. And I 
afn persu(»|ded that the foolish cockering * of some parents, and 
the over-sten\carriage of others, causeth more n^n and w’omen 
to take ill courses than their own vicic^s inclinations. Marry 
Uiy daughters in time, lest thty marry themselves. And suflgr 
not thy sons to the* Alps ; for they shall learn nothing 9iere 
but pride, blasijdieniy, and atheism. f And if by travel they get 
a few biokcn languages, that shall profit them nothing more 
than to have one meat served in divers dishes. Neither, by my 
consent, shall* thou train them up in wars : for he that sets bp 

♦ i e. Ovyr-indulgencc. 

t This strong caution against travelling seems like a presage of the future 
evils it was toJ)ro(*juce to his own faiifily, IIis grandson William, the second 
earl ol ICxetcil and his great-grandson lord Koos,wcre botJ% when at Rome, 
made proselytes to the popish religion. 
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hi» rest to live by that prol^ssfon An hardly be an honest man 
or a good Christian. Besides, it^jis a science no longer in re- 
quest tlian use. For soldiers in peace are like chimneys 'in 
' sunder. ^ 

III. Live not in the country without corn and cattle about 
thee : for he that puttethjbis band^ the pur%) for every ex- 
pense of household, is like him that keepeth water in a sieve* 
And what provision tliou shall wint, learn to buy it at tlie best 
hand : for there is one penny saved in four betwixt buying 
in tliy need and when the m|^rkets and seasons serve Attest for 
it. Bo not served with kinsmen, or friends, or men intreated 
to stay for tliey expect mu^, and do little : nor with such as 

4 are amorou^ for their hcaj^s are intoxicated. And keep rather 
two too few, Clian one too many. Feed them well, and pay 
them with the most ; and then thou mayesPooldly require ser- 
vice al their hands. ^ 

IV. Lc(f thy kindred 9^d allies be wejeorae to tfiy house and 
table. Grace with tny countenance, and farther them in 
all honest actions; for, by this means, tlf./u sht(t so double the 
band of nature, as thou shall And them so many advocates to 
plead an apology for thee behind thy back. But sliake off those 
glow-worms, l(,tji;fean parasites and sycophants, W'lio xvill feed 
and fawn upon thee in the summer otjj^prosperity ; but, in an 
adverse storm, they will shelt<j,r thee no lUf-re than an arbour in 
winter. 

/ 

V. Beware of suretyship for thy bc.st frjpnds. He that 
payetli another man’s debt secketb his own decay. Vut if thfili 
cans! not otherwise choose, rather lend thy mtmei' thyself upon 
good bonds, although (lum borrow it. So shalt thou secure 
thyself, and pleasure thy friend. « Neither liorrow n,mT)ey of a 
neigiibour or a friend, but of a stranger ; wliere, paying for it, 
thou shalt liear no more of it. Otherwise thou s’nalt eclipse tliy 
credit, lose thy freedom, and yet pay as dear as to another. But 
in boi rowing of money be precious of thy word ; for he that 
haiii care of keeping days of payment is lord of d.iother man’s 

VI. Undertake no suit against a poor man with Receiving * 
much vkTong ; for, besides that tuou makest hifu t) y compeer, 


I. c. TJiough you receu c. 
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it is a ba<sf conquest to triumph where there is small reslstange. 
Nejther attempt law agaiust^ny m£i before thou be fully re* 
solved that thou hast right on thy side ; and then spare not for 
either money or painstt for a cause or two so followed and|pb« 
tained will free thee from suits a great part of thy life. 

VII. Be sui% to keep sofhc great iHan thy friend, but trouble 
^ira not for trifles. Compliment him often with many, yet 

small gifts, and of little charge. i\nd if thou hast cause to be- 
stow any great gratuity, let it be something which may be daily 
in sight* otherwise, in this amliMous age, thou shalt remain 
like a hop wi^iout a pole ; live in obscurity, and be^made a 
foot-ball for every insulting compaaaun to spurn at. 

VIII. Tiiwards thy superiors beihumble^ y;^t9generous.* ' 
With tiling eqiials^miliar, yet respective. Towards thine in- 
feriors show’ much humanity, and some familiarity ; as ^ bow 
tlie budjai stretch forth the hand, an^ to uncover ^the head, 
with such likt‘ popular compliment^ I'he first prepares thy 
way to advancen^ent, — t^j second makes thee Hhown for a man 
well bred, — th^third^ains a good report ; which, once got, is 
easily kept. For light humanity takes such deep root ii^the 
minds of the multitiule, asthq^ are more easily gained by un-^ 
profitable curtesies tlian by chiirli;4li benefits, •'ftt 1 advise thee 
not to afl’ect, or negij.'ctf'fiopularity too much. Seek not to be 
fissex : shun to be l3deigh.f f 

IX. Trust not any inanjiL'itl^thy life, credit, or estate. For 

i^is mere folly #jr a man to enthral himself to his friend, as 
though, o^^on being ottered, he siiould not dare to become 
an enemy. w • 

X. Bo not scurrilous in converbati»n, nor satirical in thy 
jests. Tlitr one wiliinakethc^ unwclctmie to all cotnpany^;i^th§ 
other pull on (quarrels, and get the hatred of thy best friends. 
For suspicious jesis, wlien any of them savour of truth, leave a 
bitterness in the minds of those which are touched. And, albeit 
I have already pointed at this inclusively, yet I think it neces- 
sary to leave it to thee as a special caution ; because 1 liave seen 


* t r. Not spean. 

t llKses of the peofilcr his rival, lliileigh, their aversion, till 

hislundeborvA inistortuncs attracted their compassion, ||id Ins heroism 
heir applaubcA 
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many so prone to quip attd gird', as they would jrathcr lose 
their friend than their jdM. , Aopd if perchance their boiling 
brain yield a quaint scolf, they will travel to be delivered of it 
as a woman with child. These nimble f);i,ncies are but tlic froth 
of wit.” 

* Mock anc!^lbc. < 
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